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THE SURVEY OF THOUGHT. 


WELLHAUSEN ON THE Minor Propnets.—The fifth volume of Well- 
hausen’s Sketches and Preliminaries, containing the minor prophets, 
translated into German with notes, will be prized by students as a contribu- 
tion of no small value to the textual and exegetical criticism of these 
interesting and important, but until recently underrated, monuments of 
ancient Hebrew literature. The first feature which arrests the reader’s 
attention is the arrangement of these twelve prophetical tracts, which is 
evidently intended to be chronological. The volume opens with “the 
simple ” Amos, ‘‘ the choragus of the prophets of the Assyrian period.” Next 
come ‘the original Hosea,” ‘the rhetorical Micah,” Zephaniah, Nahum, 
and Habakkuk. The group of post-Exilic prophecies is headed by the Book 
of Haggai, which is followed by Zechariah, Malachi, Obadiah, Joel, written 
when the Exile was in the distant past, and Jonah composed long after the 
time of the prophet whose name it bears, but before the commencement of 
the second century B.c. It must not, of course, be inferred from this 
arrangement that the whole of a book necessarily belongs to one period. 
Portions are repeatedly excised as interpolations, or are regarded as additions 
from another hand. The last eight verses of Amos, for example (ix. 8-14), are 
rejected on account of the utter unlikeness of their tone to that of the pre- 
ceding verses. ‘ Perhaps they were appended by a Jew of a later age, who 
removed the original close of the book because it sounded too harsh.” The 
last chapter of Hosea also is supposed to contain very little from the pen of 
that prophet. The last six chapters of the Book of Zechariah are with most 
critics assigned to a later age than the preceding chapters. Dr. C. H. H. 
Wright, in the introduction to his well-known Commentary, included Well- 
hausen among the scholars disposed to assign the chapters in question to a 
date previous to the Captivity, but a brief footnote pronounces this an 
error. ‘‘I have never doubted,” writes the German critic, ‘that these 
chapters were more recent than chapters i.-viii.”” These six chapters (ix.-xiv.) 
are assigned to more than one author, chap. xii., for instance, exhibiting a 
different style from chap. ix. The volume abounds—as could only be 
expected from the author’s reputation—in interesting discussions and useful 
suggestions, a few of which we ‘briefly summarize in the hope that these 
specimens may induce many to study the work for themselves. (1) The 
much-debated question which is forced on the attention of every careful reader 
of the first three chapters of Hosea—history or allegory—is examined in a 
long and striking note. The decision arrived at is in favour of the historical 
view, Wellhausen still believing with Ewald that Gomer bath Diblaim 
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was the prophet’s actual wife. Like his predecessor, he attaches weight to 
the absence of symbolic meaning from the woman’s name, but considers that 
of itself insufficient to remove the difficulty. The key to the solution of the 
problem is found in the supposition that Hosea recognized the Divine 
purpose in his domestic experience only after marriage. Gomer’s character 
was quite unknown to him at first. After a time, however, he discovered it 
and began to realize that he had been acting under a Divine impulse. In his 
subsequent conduct he may have been consciously obeying a Divine 
command, but even that had a human emotion underlying it. Hosea could 
not leave off loving Gomer, and ‘the incomprehensible became com- 
prehensible by the fact that Jehovah also could not leave off loving 
Israel in spite of all.” This interpretation (which is similar to 
that of Canon Cheyne) is by no means free from difficulty, but it 
is unquestionably ingenious, and is very clearly and reverently pre- 
sented. (2) The well-known prophecy of the Messianic age which. is 
found (with some slight variations) both in the second chapter of Isaiah 
and the fourth of Micah is pronounced an interpolation in the latter 
book. The usual view, that both Micah and Isaiah took it from an 
earlier prophecy by some unknown prophet, is rejected on the ground that 
the unique position ascribed to Zion indicates a date subsequent to the 
fall of the kingdom of Israel. (3) The usual explanation of Nahum’s 
reference to the fall of No-amon (iii. 8 ff.) as an allusion to the capture of 
the Egyptian Thebes by Assurbanipal, about 660 B.c., is questioned on 
grounds which will seem to many inadequate. One of the arguments seems 
to assume the impossibility of prediction in the absence of signs recognizable 
by merely human penetration. (4) Micah’s famous prophecy about the 
coming glory of Bethlehem (v. 2) is given thus: ‘“‘ And thou Beth Ephrath 
(MSS M3 being read for TNS pn n*2), smallest among the districts of 
Judah (7 being prefixed to "YS and the first nyo being omitted), from thee 
shall go forth the future ruler of Israel who went forth in the past in the days 
of old.” (5) The curious passsge in Zechariah about a sale for thirty pieces 
of silver, which is rendered as follows: ‘‘ Cast it into the treasury, the 
precious price which thou wast worth to them” (xi. 13) is the subject of 
some very remarkable observations. The word 781" is declared to be 
equivalent to 18181, the last syllable being perhaps incorrectly pointed by the 
Massoretes, with .. instead of ,, in order to make it possible for it to be 
interpreted “potter.” A trace of this wavering between “ potter” and 
“treasury ” is found in the decision of the priests to cast the blood money 
not into the treasury, but into the potter’s field (Matt. xxvii. 3-10). Well- 
hausen finds here an echo of the Messianic interpretation of the passage. 
(6) The text of the much controverted passage which is rendered in the 
English Bible: ‘They shall look unto Me whom they have pierced” 
(Zech. xii. 10), is regarded as probably defective. The vocalization of Oe as 
the first person is inadmissible on account of the double vv in the succeeding 
clauses, and consequently the N® must be retained, as Ws YON would not be 
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Hebrew. It is, therefore, probable that something has dropped out after 
the M&, or, as Wellhausen racily puts it, ‘ that M8 is a brand plucked out of 
the fire,” and so the clause is translated: ‘ They look on. . . . whom they 
have pierced.” The short notes consisting of only one or two lines each are 
also often very instructive. The three following are good examples: 
(1) Sebaoth as part of a Divine name “describes, not the stars or the 
Israelites, but probably the world and all that is therein, perhaps strictly the 
hosts of demons.” (2) The expression, ‘‘ between the heavens and the 
earth,” is explained to mean ‘in the air; the Hebrews have no word for 
air.’ (3) On Malachi’s strange allusion to the wings of the Sun of 
righteousness (Malachi iv. 2) Wellhausen writes: ‘Is Malachi thinking of 
the winged solar dise?”” This comparatively small volume—for the text and 
notes occupy little more than 200 pages—must, of course, be read from the 
standpoint indicated on the title-page. The exegetical portion is not issued 
as a commentary, but as a collection of notes. To treat it as a complete 
exposition would, therefore, be manifestly unfair. Yet there is more valuable 
matter in these notes than in many bulky tomes. There is indeed much to 
provoke dissent. The textual criticism is not infrequently venturesome, the 
confidence with which verses or sections are ascribed to editors or inter- 
volators is almost amusing, and there are occasional glimpses of what, in an 
adherent of the traditional view, would be called prejudice and dogmatism, 
But, allowing for all this, we have in these “‘ Sketches’ a veritable gold mine, 
from which laborious students will extract many a choice nugget of precious 
ore. 


Tae Mytaican ELEMENT IN THE Oxtp TrestamMEntT.—Professor Schultz, 
in his Old Testament Theology (T. & T. Clark), gives an admirable description 
of the part played by legends, or, to use more technical language, myths, in 
the account that nations give of their early life before the period of written 
history. He says, ‘‘ Wherever we see a nation stepping forth out of the 
darkness of the prehistoric age into the light of historical life, it invariably 
brings with it, as one of its most precious spiritual treasures, the national 
legend. How a nation originated; what its ancestors were like; how it 
first awoke and bethought itself of national glory—all this is not handed 
down by history pure and simple, for which such ages have neither oppor- 
tunity nor motive, but is preserved in song, in proverb, and in story; and, 
being in this form handed on and enriched, this material is at last combined 
into a single whole by virtue of the poetic spirit in the nation—that spirit in 
which resides the mysterious motive-power that impels each people to 
undertake its own special task among the family of nations. . . . In legends, 
persons and times assume a superhuman character. Heaven and earth do 
not keep apart, as in a historical age, The laws of probability, chronology, 
and development retire into the background. But, above all, the chief 
figures become typical, the accepted models of the nation’s character and of 
its task in history. Consequently, legeud lets us look into the innermost 
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heart of a nation and watch the flow of those living springs from which its 
historical life wells up. Hence the perennial freshness of legend ; hence the 
feeling of having to do with figures of flesh and blood, more real than those 
of history. Indeed, one never feels so much at home in history as in legend. 
One sits by the hearth in a people’s home and listens there to the very 
breathing of its inner life.” He says that we must hold that the people of 
Israel, like other peoples, preserved the memory of its earliest days in a 
mythical, and not in a historical form, unless we are to think of that people 
as crippled in one of the noblest attributes of nationality. . We may accept 
this principle as, if not self-evident, at any rate eminently reasonable ; while, 
at the same time, we hold that it is extremely difficult to make practical use 
of it in the endeavour to extract the historical kernel from its legendary 
husk. We take entire exception to the way in which Professor Schultz deals 
with the story of Samson. He denies that it has any historical basis. ‘ The 
lion-slaying hero,” he says, ‘‘ who arms himself with rocks (sic) and overturns 
temples, and whose strength vanishes with his hair, is originally, you may be 
sure, no Hebrew Nazirite, but the Sun-god, whose locks are the rays of 
light in which lies the secret of his strength” (I., p. 114). On a later page 
we are surprised to find Samson spoken of as a Nazirite and a historical 
personage. ‘‘ Samson is consecrated as a Nazirite to the God of Israel 
before his birth, and for his whole life-time, too, even his mother being 
required to abstain from wine and from everything unclean 

as a Nazirite that Samson expected superior Divine strength and a personal 
‘holiness’” (I., p. 161). It is for Professor Schultz, and not for us, to 
attempt to reconcile these apparently contradictory statements. 


AzazEeu.—In the same book Prof. Schultz explains in a very luminous 
manner the strange ceremonies connected with the scapegoat or ‘‘ goat for 
Azazel” (Lev. xvi., R.V.). On the day of atonement the congregation brings 
two goats for the purpose of atonement. For these, lots are cast at the door 
of the sanctuary, ‘‘ one lot for Jehovah, and the other lot for Azazel.’ The 
one on which the lot of Jehovah falls is then slain as a sin-offering. The 
other they bring before God ‘‘ to make atonement over it, to send it away for 
Azazel into the wilderness.” Then, after the sins of the congregation have 
been confessed, this animal is made the bearer of all the sins of the now 
reconciled Israel, and is led away into the wilderness by a man who is 
thereby made unclean himself, and there it is let loose ‘in a solitary land.” 
We must, therefore, think of some powerful being to whom this animal is 
assigned, and to whom it is sent with the now forgiven guilt of the reconciled 
people—not as a sacrifice, but as a symbolical representation of the fact that 
there is no longer any guilt in Israel. This being must be conceived of as 
strange and unholy. In the book of Enoch the name Azazel is found as 
that of one of the fallen angels, and he is represented as bound in the 
wilderness with iron chains of darkness. Prof. Schultz considers that the 
name is Aramaic, and that it designates an unclean and ungodlike power 
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which has its abode in the wilderness, in the accursed land outside the 
bounds of the sacred camp. He points out that this ceremony is no more 
contradictory of pure monotheism than is the doctrine of Satan or the 
doctrine of angels, and that it corresponds on a large scale with what is laid 
down on a small scale with regard to leprosy in a house (Lev. xiv. 1 ff., and 
49 ff.). In the latter passage, when the leprosy in a house has been cured, 
of two pigeons presented as a sin-offering, the one is actually killed, the 
other, after being sprinkled with the blood of the sin-offering, is let go alive, 
as a sign that the uncleanness of the house has been taken away. In like 
manner here, after the great propitiation for the people and the sanctuary, 
one of the dedicated victims is sent away, laden with the sins of the people, 
to the powerful being who has his abode outside ‘‘in the world,” beyond 
the holy land of mercy, not as a sacrifice, but as a proof that in the holy 
land there is no longer any unexpiated guilt. Consequently this animal, too, 
is unclean. He who has led it away must purify himself. It is a picture 
similar to that which the prophet Zechariah sees, when, after the acquital of 
the high priest, and therefore of Israel itself, before the angel of Jehovah, 
the sin is carried away out of the pardoned land into Babylon, the land of 
sin (Zech. v.). 

THe Apocalypse AND GosprtL or Peter.—In the Journal de Genéve 
M. Sabatier gives an account of these two documents, discovered in Upper 
Egypt in the winter of 1886. The date assigned to these MSS. is some time 
between the eighth and twelfth centuries of our era, but they contain 
fragments of literature of a very much earlier period, of which we find 
mention in the writings of the Fathers, but which, in consequence of this 
fortunate discovery, are now brought to light for the first time. The 
Apocalypse of Peter had entirely disappeared. It is mentioned in the 
Muratorian catalogue of sacred books as occupying a place along with the 
Apocalypse of St. John among the canonical Scriptures of some of the 
Churches. Sozomen says that in his time it was still read once a year 
at the Easter festival in some of the Churches in Palestine. Clement of 
Alexandria knew it, and quotes from it. The pretty extensive fragment now 
discovered seems to be a portion of this lost Apocalypse. A phrase quoted by 
Clement is found in it, though the correspondence is rather in meaning 
than in phraseology. This is unfortunately the only help we as yet have 
for the identification of the new-found text. It opens with a conversation 
between Jesus Christ and His Apostles, who ask Him to call up before 
them the soul of one of the righteous in Paradise, in order that they may 
learn from him the condition of men after death. There follows a long 
and curious description of the happiness of the redeemed, and of the 
various punishments inflicted on the lost. Some of the latter remind us 
of the pictures drawn by Dante. Still more important is the fragment of 
the Gospel of Peter. This contains a narrative of the passion and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, related in a style and manner very similar to those 
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of the Synoptic Gospels, especially to those of St. Mark and St. Matthew. 
Here and there we find legendary matter, but on the whole the book bears 
evidence of its origin in primitive oral tradition. It closely corresponds with 
the description given by Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, and Theodoret of a Gospel 
of Peter, in use in certain Churches of Cilicia, and much thought of by some 
Ebionitish sects. Eusebius says that a Bishop of Antioch, in a.p. 190, found 
it in certain districts of his diocese, and gave his sanction to the reading of 
it. After a time, when he found that it favoured Docetism and other heresies, 
he decided to prohibit its use. There can be no doubt that in the primitive 
Church the record of discourses and miracles of Christ was preserved in oral 
tradition and in the sermons of the first preachers. Gradually narratives 
were written down and came to be used along with oral tradition as a fund 
of information concerning the teaching and work of the Saviour. , To this 
second period succeeded a third, in which the canonical writings sanctioned 
by the Church took the place of oral tradition, which was beginning to 
become legendary and apocryphal. The second of these periods, which may 
be reckoned from the fall of Jerusalem (c. a.p. 70) to the time of Marcus 
Aurelius (c._A.D. 160), was exceedingly fertile in literature of this kind, which 
had liberty to prevail because the authority of our four Gospels was not yet 
fully established. It is doubtless to this period that the newly-discovered 
Gospel of Peter is to be assigned. Its early date explains the facts of its 
wide diffusion, and of the trouble which the bishops had in suppressing it 
and in substituting for it the canonical Gospels. 


DIscREPANCIES IN THE GOsPELS.—Many difficulties of various kinds 
surround the narratives of the stilling of the tempest, and the healing of 
the demoniac or demoniacs which the Synoptie Gospels relate as miracles 
that followed one upon the other (Matt. viii. 23-34; Mark iv. 35, v. 20; 
Luke vii. 22-39). Thus, St. Matthew gives the history of the journey 
across the lake with its incidents shortly after the Sermon on the Mount: 
St. Mark and St. Luke place it after the series of parables beginning with 
that of the Sower, recorded in Matt. xiii. St. Mark, indeed, specially says 
that it was on the evening of that same day on which these parables were 
spoken. Then, too, the first evangelist says that Jesus rebuked the disciples 
for their want of faith, and then stilled the tempest; the second and third 
evangelists reverse the order of events. Two demoniacs are mentioned in 
the first Gospel as having been cured on this occasion ; only one is spoken of 
in the parallel narratives. There is also a difficulty with regard to the name 
of the place where the demoniac or demoniacs were; St. Matthew speaks of 
it as the country of the Gadarenes (R.V.), St. Mark and St. Luke, as that of 
the Gerasenes (R.V.). Altogether these variations or discrepancies, which 
result from the entire independence of the narratives, present difficulties 
which the skill of the ablest harmonists has not been able to solve. In an 
article in The Churchman, Prebendary Leathes endeavours to cut the knot 
by asserting that the three evangelists are not narrating the same incidents— 
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that the storm of Matt. viii. is different from that in Mark iv. and Luke viii. 
He lays stress upon the use of the word wewpis by St. Matthew as indicating 
a different kind of storm from that described by AaiAay dvéuov in the narra- 
tives of St. Mark and St. Luke, and asserts that in the one case a decked 
beat was used and in the other an open boat. No proof, however, is given 
in support of either statement. But even if we were to admit the possibility 
of Christ’s having twice stilled a tempest on the lake, it seems the height of 
improbability to suppose that the casting out of the evil spirits and the 
destruction of the swine described by St. Matthew are not the same 
incidents as those recorded by St. Mark and St. Luke. St. Matthew does, 
indeed, speak of two demoniacs, while the other evangelists speak only of 
one; but surely a more plausible explanation of the discrepancy can be 
found than in the supposition of two distinct miracles at different times. 
St. Matthew may have been an eye-witness, and may be telling us what he 
himself saw; St. Mark and St. Luke, who received their information at 
second-hand, may have been told only of one demoniac, the circumstances of 
whose case were specially remarkable. It can hardly be maintained that 
two totally different places are named as the scene of the miracle, as it is 
highly probable that the “‘ district ” (y#pa) of the Gerasenes included Gadara 
and its environs. So that St. Matthew in all likelihood uses a more special 
appellation, St. Mark and St. Luke, a broader one, for the same place. The 
explanation of the discrepancies given by Dr. Leathes raises more difficulties 
than it allays. 


PaGan AND CuristiAN Moratity.—In his book Against Dogma and 
Free-Will (Williams & Norgate), Mr. H. Croft Hiller finds in the sayings of 
heathen moralists nobler teaching on the subject of the forgiveness of enemies 
than in the writings of St. Paul, and says that it is a proof of ignorance, or 
of deliberate intention to mislead, to base any argument in support of the 
moral superiority of dogmatic teaching on the assumed moral degeneracy of 
Athens, Sparta, or Rome. ‘‘ Compare,” he says, ‘‘ such sayings as these :— 
‘It is eminently humane and a clear sign of a truly generous nature to bear 
the affronts of an enemy when you have a fair opportunity to revenge them. 
For if a man sympathizes with his enemy in his affliction, relieves him in his 
necessities, and is ready to assist his sons and family if they desire it, any 
one that will not love this man for his compassion, and highly prize him for 
his charity, must have, as Pindar says, a black heart made of adamant and 
iron’ (Plutarch). ‘Some one is angry with you. Provoke him in return 
with kindnesses Some one has struck you. Withdraw 
great mind that truly respects itself does not revenge an injury’ (Seneca). 
‘Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink: 
for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head’ (Rom. xii. 20). 
Which of these sayings manifests the genuine Christian spirit, that which 
promises the heaping ‘ of coals of fire’ on your enemy’s head, as an ultimate 
revenge for your present act of clemency, or any of the others? Such com- 
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parisons made, not only of the sayings, but of the doings of Pagan, with 
those of professedly Christian, men, clearly show that human nature has not 
beer altered one jot by dogmatic religion.” Mr. Hiller would have made his 
case stronger if he had quoted from heathen writers of the pre-Christian 
period, as it is possible that. both the authors referred to had become 
acquainted in some indirect way with the teaching of Christ, of which their 
words remind us. But even if it would be clearly shown that the morality 
taught by Plutarch and Seneca was quite unaffected by Christian influences, 
the question would still remain to be asked, Has our critic given the right 
interpretation of the words of the Apostle which he places in such an 


-unfavourable light? If the gratifying of a revengeful feeling is assigned as 


the motive of forgiving an enemy, what can be the meaning of the Apostle’s 
next words, ‘‘ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good?” We 
think the explanation which Godet gives of the passage is the correct one. 
‘There is here a stroke of delicate irony directed against those who would 
cherish in their hearts a desire of avenging injuries done them: ‘ You wish 
to take vengeance? Well, this is a way in which God permits you to do so: 
heap benefits upon your enemy, and by so doing you will fill him with a 
wholesome feeling of shame and regret for the wrong he has done you; and 
you will kindle in his heart the fire of gratitude in the place of the fire of 
hatred,’”’ But “strokes of delicate irony” are thrown away upon some 
matter-of-fact minds, as the present instance proves, in our opinion. A 


sense of humour would, we think, have enabled Mr. Hiller to understand 
St. Paul better. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


THE CHURCH AND THE LABOUR PROBLEM, 
By Ker Harpiz, M.P. 


Manxrnp always responds to earnestness, and thorough-going sincerity cannot 
fail of its purpose. Were it otherwise, there were no immutable principle 
of righteousness in the universe. The realization of a truth so proclaimed 
may be long delayed; but to doubt its ultimate triumph is to deny the 
existence of God. In like manner, half-heartedness, lukewarmness, is 
repellant. Who has not experienced the irritation and the chilling influence 
of the man who, having a message to deliver, whittles it down and explains 
it away till its power to move the heart and influence the judgment is gone? 
Of all places, the pulpit of the Christian Church is where temporizing with 
wrong is least defensible; and yet I know no place wherein it more abounds, | 
Were it not so, there would be neither social nor labour problem in our 
midst. Christ’s teachings are clear and unmistakable. With Him, life was 
everything. He refused to interfere in the miserable squabble of the two 
brothers over the sharing of their goods; to the rich young man the 
irreducible minimum of His demand was, Sell ali that thou hast. The rich 
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had had their portion here, and were to weep and howl for the misery 
awaiting them. The early Christians practised this teaching, as is shown in 
the opening chapters of the Acts ; and St. Paul preached it in the axiom, “he 
that will not work, neither should he eat.” If there is scepticism in the land 
to-day (and who shall deny it?), the half-heartedness of the pulpit is far 
more responsible for it than all the destructive criticism of the canons of 
Scripture ever penned. This is, doubtless, a hard saying; bu; it is true. 

The title of the question under discussion bears eloquent testimony to 
the estrangement of the Church from the every-day life of the people. Why 
should there be any necessity for discussing the relation of the Church to 
social questions? Do not social questions affect the welfare of the people at 
every point,—certainly not excluding the spiritual? And what can the 
relation of the Church be but one of antagonism to everything which comes 
between man and his highest development? But for the apathy of the 
Church, there would be no social question to discuss. The Church has been 
content to follow the lead of the world in magnifying material greatness. 
It has bowed the knee to Baal, and reserved its seats of honour for the 
successful man, careless of the means by which he accumulated wealth, so 
long at least as he escaped the meshes of the law. One of the most 
prominent Nonconformist laymen of recent years, a princely-giver to the 
Churches—he has since gone to his reward—was an employer of some 
hundreds of girls, many of whom, having no friends able to help them, 
were driven to prostitution to eke out the scanty amount he allowed 
them as wages. This fact was well known to many of the leaders of the 
Church, but was sternly frowned down by those who shared the proceeds of, 
and, by their guilty silence, the responsibility for his crime. He died a 
millionaire in all the odour of sanctity. Such conduct is condoned, if not 
justified, on the plea that the business of the Church is “‘ primarily to save 
souls,” and that ministers do not possess sufficient knowledge of the facts to 
justify them in interfering between employers and employed. Surely, within 
the scope of this definition of the ‘‘ business” of the Church the case of the poor 
girls referred to, and of others in like plight to-day, should find some place. 

As I conceive it, Christianity has no concern with trade or commerce. 
A late bishop of the Church of England said that Christianity could not 
be applied to the affairs of Government. So much the worse, say I, 
for the nation. The code of ethics which cannot be applied to the aggregate 
life of the community we call the State should not be applied to the lives of 
the individuals who compose the State ; or if it is applicable to the individual, 
there must be something wrong with the constitution of the State which 
prevents its application. So, too, with business. If there is a relationship 
between employer and employed to which the principles of Christ’s teachings 
cannot be applied, there must be something amiss. Is trade greater than the 
soul, or commerce than the body? is the modern form of Christ’s query 
about meat and raiment, 

I know that it is little short of heterodoxy, if anything, to literally apply 
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the words of Jesus to the worldly affairs of to-day, and it is at this point 
where the Church and the Labour movement “each take off their several way.” 

Would Christ have admitted the owners of slum property among His 
disciples? We are all agreed that insanitary one-roomed houses, where the 
ordinary decencies of life are impossible, and immorality is a natural g:awth, 
are bad and condemnable. But are we agreed on the treatment to be meted 
out to the owners of slum property? I, a rough impulsive man of the world, 
would not remain a member of any club which admitted to membership his 
Lordship the Marquis of Salisbury, who was convicted the other day 
in a London police court of letting property unfit for human habitation. 
Will the Church of England, of which I believe Lord Salisbury is a com- 
municant, make an example of the illustrious sinner by expelling him? 

It is the duty of the Church, says Dr. Blaikie, to ‘“‘contend with sin in 
every form.” These are brave words, and one naturally turns expectantly to 
find how they are applied. In the paragraph headed The Hight Hours 
Bill, some insight is given, The compound of bad political economy, and 
vague generalization, and unwarranted deduction, contained in the paragraph 
is worthy of the political casuist. The young strong compositor, we are told, 
is not to be hindered from selfishly working as many hours as he pleases, 
even when he knows that by so doing he entails loss of work on some older 
and therefore less physically competent. workman. Is it consistent with 
Christian teaching for the young and the strong to aggrandize themselves at 
the expense of the aged? Why does Dr. Blaikie instance approvingly the 
case of the young strong man without insisting on the Church inculcating 
the doctrine of brotherhood, and insisting that the strength of the strong 
shall not be used to the injury of the weak? This seems the only 
logical relation which the Church can entertain towards such a case. 
Dr. Blaikie’s whole argument makes for expediency, forgetting that the Ten 
Commandments do not admit of such, and that ‘thou shalt not steal” 
forbids the young strong compositor from robbing his own father, it may be, 
of the opportunity of earning a living. 

If it be assumed that the amount available for distribution in the shape 
of wages is a fixed quantity, then the assumption that the greater the 
number of recipients the less there will be as the share of each, is correct. 
Before walking off under this comfortable assumption, the Church has a prior 
duty to perform. As the repository of the national conscience, and the 
expounder of the law of God, it must first ascertain whether the distribution 
of wealth is in accordance with the principles which govern the kingdom of 
God. Whether, in fact, the most successful men, in the worldly sense, are 
not those who are most destitute of the Christian graces. The cunning, 
unscrupulous man stands the best chance of securing the lion’s share of this 
world’s goods, as the career of the late Jay Gould and others like him 
abundantly proves. Is the system which permits the ruin of hundreds and 
the impoverishment of thousands for the aggrandizement of one detestable 
individual a system which can commend itself to the Christian Church? 
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Barely one-third of the wealth produced goes to the producers. The men who 
own land and capital receive, not because of services rendered which are 
paid for separately, but in virtue of owning these necessaries to production, 
nearly one-half of all the wealth produced in Great Britain. The average 
income per adult male of the working class is £45, and of the class which 
derives its income from rent and interest, £1,700. Is it part of the Christian 
creed that not only must the worker be content with his miserable pittance 
of £45, but ten per cent. of his fellows must go idle, and starve in 
. consequence, lest by being employed they should trench on the £1,700 of 
the landlord or capitalist ? This question of the distribution of wealth lies 
at the root of the social problem. Christ and His disciples and Apostles 
faced it in their day; and on the same or similar lines the Church to-day must 
face it also. When the wealth which is produced year by year is being 
distributed more or less equitably among the workers, it will be time enough 
to consider whether the “ iron law of wages ”’ is ordained by God, or a device 
of man’s imagining. Under such conditions it will be found that the greater 
the number of people employed, the greater the produce of wealth, and the 
better for all concerned. The fact—for it is a fact—that such is not the case 
to-day demonstrates how far we have strayed from the path of rectitude in 
the matter of distribution ; and only,the mental blindness, which unquestion- 
ing acceptance of things as they are induces, could prevent a sane person 
from seeing this, 

I lay it down as a broad unchallengable Christian principle that any 
system of production or exchange which sanctions the exploitation of the 
weak by the strong or the unscrupulous is wrong, and therefore sinful. The 
Church theory concerning great worldly possessions is that they are held in 
trust to be administered by their possessors for the alleviation of poverty and 
misery. The parable of the good Samaritan is the favourite illustration in 
this connection. Was not the Samaritan neighbour to him that fell among 
thieves, and is not the command, Go thou and do likewise? If this sort of 
reasoning is to hold good, it is a condonation of robbery by violence. What 
if the good Samaritan had turned out to be the robber, and had only given 
ten per cent. of the proceeds towards providing the wine and oil, and the 
hotel accommodation ? Would that have been a fulfilling of the law and the 
Gospel? That is strictly analogous to the case of the employer who to-day 
makes money out of his workers, and then gives handsomely to all sorts of 
charitable schemes. Would it not be more in keeping for the Church to 
insist that the robber must first stop his depredations before his aid on behalf 
of his victims be accepted? The laws of right and wrong admit of no com- 
promise. If wrong be done, veil it as we may, evil will result. My plaint 
is not so much against poverty, but the deterioration of character, the servile 
acquiescence in degrading conditions, the loss of spiritual power which are 
strongly marked characteristics of the present day, and which the economic 
conditions now prevailing necessarily entail. Dr. Blaikie admits half- 
heartedly that the workers are underpaid. What he is careful not to state 
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is that this is so because the rich are overpaid. He deprecates the confisca- 


- tion of land and capital because such would be an ‘‘ enormous wrong ’”’ done 


to the rich. Why is he not equally emphatic about the enormous wrong 
now being done to the poor through the fact of land and capital being 
privately owned? It is so always, and in every case. If the necessaries of 
life for the poor can only be obtained at the sacrifice of the luxuries of the 
rich, then the poor must go without. All we seek to deprive the rich of is 
the opportunity of living in idleness. They would still have the opportunity 
of honestly earning their bread. It is this which Dr. Blaikie says the 
Christian Church will never consent to. 

I do not claim any monopoly of virtue for the working classes. They 
are, as others are, what they have been made by their surroundings and life 
conditions. But I do protest emphatically against the assumption that they 
stand in special need of having the surplus graces of the intellectual classes 
bestowed on them. It is this insulting spirit of patronage, overt or covert, 
which makes the clergyman stand in the mind’s eye of so many of the 
workers as the type of all that is canting and unreal. The ‘ labourer” got 
no ‘lift’? when Jesus, born of working-class parents, worked for His living. 
The worker needed no “lift” in the sense here implied. Strange that 
Dr. Blaikie does not say what a knock-down the idle rich got when Jesus 
became a “ member of the labouring class.” That would be to insult the 
rich, and the rich won’t stand being insulted. It is only the poor voiceless 
worker who can thus be insulted with impunity. The worker none the less 
is having his revenge. If he cannot voice his resentment, he can enter his 
dumb protest, and this he does by not attending Church. 

The drift of this article will, I hope, be sufficiently plain. The whole 
tendency of Church teaching is toward the assumption that the working man 
is an inferior creation who stands in need of being elevated. I don’t say 
that preachers openly formulate this as part of their creed, or are even 
conscious of it. It is one of those latent currents of thought, common to all 
men, and resulting from imbibing opinions which have for long been accepted 
unquestioningly. The poor sin openly, and in the light of day. Their 
weaknesses are not hidden under a cloak of respectability, nor do they use 
religion ‘‘just for a screen.” They are accustomed to the hard, stern 
realities of life, and are not versed in the arts of concealment. Make the 
application of Christianity to present-day life a reality, and none will 
support it with more zeal than the workers. 

The relation of the Church to the social question, then, is the relation 
of Christianity to humanity. Our industrial system to-day breeds strife 
between man and man, and puts nation at war with nation. It makes , 
Brotherhood an impossibility ; and how can men believe in the Fatherhood 
of God unless they have for its correlative the Brotherhood of man? Our 
industrial system develops the sordid and avaricious side of human nature, 
puts a premium on rascality, and ruthlessly tramples underfoot all that is 
best and most godlike in mankind. It introduces the worship of Mammon 
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in its most hideous forms. I do not rail against individuals, but condemn 
the system. - Jay Gould and Andrew Carnegie are as much the product of 
the times as the poor loafer who has no work to do and doesn’t want any. 
Both are victims of circumstances and objects of pity, and, of the two, I 
think the millionaire’s the worse case. He is ruined, not only for time, but, 
if we are to believe the New Testament, for eternity, even though his way to 
the pit be paved with the fulsome adulations of the Christian Church. The 
meaningless, aimless, empty life of the rich cannot be other than a burden ; 
and who can wonder that it results in that muddy morality of which we 
occasionally get glimpses in the divorce court? The sordid, grasping desire 
for riches in the middle classes of society is destructive of all large, free life, 
or noble aspirations after higher things; while in the ranks of labour life is 
too often a mere struggie for existence—a hand-to-hand fight with poverty, 
which ends only with life itself. It is for the Church to head the crusade 
against the system which produces such fruits. It may be that a faithful 
stand on this question would drive many away. Better that than have their 
blood on the skirts of the priest’s garment. ‘* Will ye also go away?” said 
Jesus sorrowfully to His disciples, when the multitude on the outlook for 
loaves and fishes, and not understanding His teaching, took their departure. 
If the Church emptied at first it would fill again, and its filling would mean 
the coming of God’s kingdom on earth. 

The first duty of the Church to the social question is to understand it. 
This done, then to denounce fearlessly and in unmistakable language whatever 
causes are producing suffering, and next to aid in building up a system founded 
on righteousness, the operation of which would predispose men to true living 
and faith in the goodness of God. If the principles of true reform be 
proclaimed by the Church, their application need be a matter of no moment, 
and whether in the form of an Eight Hours Bill or the compulsory acquisition 
by the nation of land and capital need not concern us. If true instruction 
be faithfully given, God in His own way will bring it to fruition. With or 
without the aid of the Church the present industrial system must, in the 
nature of things, come to an end and give way toa better. If the Church 
assume her rightful place, hers will be the honour of shaping and guiding the 
forces which are working the change. If, however, she temporizes and 
indulges in the fatal indecision which characterizes the article of Dr. Blaikie, 
she too, as presently constituted, will be moved out of the way to make room 
for a religious organization more in touch with the spirit of the times. For 
I believe the democracy to be at bottom deeply and devoutly religious; but 
theirs must be a religion which can inspire and enthuse the soul to noble 
deeds, and which, while telling of a life that is to come, will insist primarily 
on the fullest development of the life that now is, and which will make 
impossible the wrongs which, like a canker worm, are eating the life out of 
the people. The religion of Jesus Christ is more than sufficient for all this, 
though it will first require to be purified from the ceremonial and meaning- 
less forms and phrases which pass muster for it to-day, and be freed from 
the perverted views of life which theology has so long proclaimed in its name. 
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ForEMost among the monuments of the ancient East which modern research 
has discovered and deciphered are those of Assyria and Babylonia. Inscribed 
in cuneiform or “‘ wedge-shaped’ characters, they have revealed to us in the 
most unexpected way the history, the religion, and the social and intellectual 
life of the inhabitants of the two great powers which for so many centuries 
controlled the destinies of Western Asia. Pages of past history have been 
recovered which seemed to have been lost for ever; and the men whose 
names and deeds are recorded in the Old Testament have begun, as it were, 
to speak to us with their own lips. We are no longer dependent on the doubtful 
tales which the classical writers have to tell us about kingdoms which 
had passed away before they wrote, and about peoples whose languages and 
literature they did not know. The documents we now hold in our hands 
were written before Greek or Roman literature existed, and are in the 
majority of cases contemporaneous with the events they record. The heroes 
of the Bible are ceasing to be mere names, mere figures belonging to a world 
that is dead and forgotten ; once more they are being clothed with flesh and 
blood, and are becoming living personalities, whose words we can listen to, 
and whose thoughts we can understand. Tiglath-pileser and Sennacherib, 
Cyrus and Darius, are speaking to us face to face ; we can now read the story 
of Sennacherib’s campaign against Hezekiah in the words of the baffled 
invader himself, and can trace the motives of the policy which led Cyrus to 
grant deliverance to the Jewish exiles in Babylonia. 

It is needless to point out what an important bearing such discoveries 
must have upon the study, the criticism, and the understanding of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. At a time when the text and meaning of the Hebrew 
Scriptures are being investigated with a minuteness and microscopic 
exactitude unknown before, and when a hostile criticism has been doing its 
utmost to disintegrate the documents contained in them, to bring down their 
composition to the latest possible period, and to throw discredit upon their 
historical statements, the testimony of the monuments is of especial 
importance. They are witnesses whose authority may indeed be ignored for 
awhile by the critics, but cannot be overthrown, and sooner or later the con- 
clusions of criticism, however dogmatically expressed and fortified by great 
names, will have to be confronted with them. If these conclusions are 
opposed to the evidence of the monuments, they will have to be rejected or 
recast. 

On the other hand, where the results of criticism are confirmed by the 
same monumental testimony, their opponents will equally have to confess that 
they have been wrong. The literature of the Old Testament has hitherto stood 
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. alone. The ancient East had bequeathed to us nothing of the same age and 
character with which it could be compared. Now all this is changed. The 
libraries of Egypt, of Babylonia, and of Assyria have yielded a mass of 
literature, some of which goes back to the remotest antiquity, while a good 
deal of it covers the same period as the books of the Old Testament. The 
character of this literature resembles that of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
so far as their purely literary or historical side is concerned, and the records 
it contains touch in many points those which are contained in the Hebrew 
Bible. The Hebrew Bible, therefore, is no longer isolated; it is no longer 
necessary to study it by and through itself alone. On the contrary, its 
background has now been lighted up on all sides; references and allusions 
hitherto obscure have been made clear, and its annals have been supplemented 
and explained. Many of the views and assumptions, consequently, which 
we have hitherto held in regard to Old Testament history will have to be 
modified in accordance with the more perfect knowledge of to-day. They 
were due for the most part to the defectiveness of the material with which 
we have to deal, and with the increase of our knowledge must necessarily be 
altered and improved. 

The history of Cyrus is an example of the changes which monumental 
discovery has obliged us to make in, our conceptions of ancient history. We 
had been taught by the classical writers that Cyrus was the founder of the 
Persian Empire, that he was a Persian by birth and an adherent of the 
Zoroastrian religion, and that his ancestral kingdom was that of Persia. 
The language of the Old Testament seemed to confirm such statements; 
at all events, it contained nothing which seemed to contradict them. 

But the last few years have witnessed the discovery of certain cuneiform 
texts which necessitate, at all events, a considerable modification in our 
views of the nationality and religion of Cyrus. These texts are three in 
number: one of them is an inscription of Cyrus himself; the second, an 
inscription of Nabonidos, the last king of Babylonia; while the third is 
an annalistic account of the rise of Cyrus and his conquest of Babylonia, 
which was compiled shortly after the latter event. 

From these documents we learn that Cyrus was not originally a king 
of Persia at all. He and his immediate ancestors were kings of Anzan, 
a city which had come to take the place of Shushan or Susa as the 
metropolis of Elam. Even in the days when powerful kings had ruled 
at Shushan the country of Anzan had formed a principal part of their 
dominion, and a cuneiform tablet, which has come from the library of 
Nineveh, tells us expressly that Anzan and Elam were convertiole terms. 
It was not until after the conquest of Astyages, “king of the Manda” 

or ‘“‘ Nomads,” in B.c. 549, that Cyrus obtained possession of Persia; and 
’ he appears with the title of “ king of Persia” for the first time in B.o. 546, 
eight years only before his conquest of Babylonia. 

But though Cyrus and his immediate ancestors had been kings, not 
of Persia, but of Auzan, he traced his descent from a Persian forefather. 
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He was the great-grandson of Teispes, and Teispes belonged to a princely 
Persian clan. It would seem, however, that Teispes had conquered Anzan 
at a time when the decay of the Assyrian empire left Elam at the mercy of 
the first invader (see Jer. xlix. 34-38) ; at all events, Teispes is the first who 
receives the title of ‘‘ king of Anzan,” and it is to him that Darius, the son 
of Hystaspes, as well as Cyrus, traces his descent. As Darius further says 
in his great inscription on the rock of Behistun that eight of his family had 
been kings in two lines, Sir Henry Rawlinson is probably right in thinking 
that, while the elder branch of the family migrated to their new kingdom in 
Elam, the younger branch, of which Hystaspes and his son Darius were the 
representatives, continued to rule in Persia. In this case, Cyrus will have 
re-united the divided power. 

There is a passage in the Prophecies of Isaiah which receives an 
explanation from the newly-found inscriptions. In chap. xxi. 2, the prophet 
calls upon Elam and Media, and not upon Persia and Media, to go up and 
besiege Babylon. Elam was the name under which Anzan was known to the 
Semites, and the prophecy is therefore in exact accordance with the state- 
ments of the monuments. We may even fix its date as referring to the period 
when Cyrus was not as yet king of Persia. _ 

The name of “‘ Media,’ however—if, indeed, this is the original reading 
—shows that among the neighbours of the Babylonians the ‘‘ Manda” or 
«« Nomads ’”’ had been confused with the ‘‘ Mada” or ‘“‘ Medes.” The Mada 
were Anzan clans who, in Assyrian times, inhabited the mountainous country 
between the eastern frontier of Assyria and the Caspian Sea, and in whom 
we may see the ancestors of certain Kurdish tribes ; the Manda, on the 
other hand, were a nomad people who had overrun the old kingdom of Ellipi, 
where they had established their capital at Ekbatana, the modern Hamadan. 
It was of these Manda that Istuvegu, the Astyages of the Greeks, was king: 
As a certain ‘‘ Teispes, the Kimmerian,” is called a Manda by Esar-haddon, 
it is possible that the Manda of Ekbatana were of Kimmerian origin; how- 
ever this may be, we now have the express testimony of the monuments that 
the Manda and the Mada or Medes were not the same people. 

But the similarity of names soon led to a confusion between the two, 
not, indeed, in Babylonia itself, but among the foreign neighbours of the 
Babylonians. In Jer. xli. 28 the Medes, under their several ‘“ kings,” 
and in alliance with Ararat and the other kingdoms of the north, are dis- 
tinguished from the Manda of Ellipi, who acknowledged but one sovereign, 
and were conquered and absorbed by the king of Anzan or Elam; but it was 
not long before the distinction was forgotten, and in the writers of Greece 


* and Rome the Manda of the cuneiform texts are transformed into the Medes. 


The ravages committed by the Manda in Western Asia, to which reference is 
made by Nabonidos, become, in like manner, ‘‘ a Median empire.” 

If Cyrus were not originally king of Persia he cannot strictly be called 
the founder of the Persian Empire. This title ought to be reserved for 
Darius Hystaspis, who was of pure Persian descent, and who re-conquered 
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and was the first to organize into a compact whole the loosely-connected 
Empire of Cyrus. But the title of ‘founder of the Persian Empire,” given 
to Cyrus, is too deeply imprinted upon histoy to be easily obliterated, and 
so long as we remember what his empire actually was no great harm is done 
by retaining it. 

It is otherwise with the belief that Cyrus was a Zoroastrian in faith. 
This belief has left its mark upon the exegesis of the Old Testament, and has 
coloured the interpretation given by commentators to many passages of the 
Bible. References to the Zoroastrian dualism which divided the government 
of the universe between the two co-equal powers of good and evil have been 
found in the Book of Isaiah, and the permission granted to the Jewish exiles 
by Cyrus to return to their own land, and to rebuild their temple, has been 
supposed to have been prompted by sympathy with their monotheism. But 
all such theories must give way before the evidence of the inscriptions which 
were drawn up under the eyes of Cyrus himself. In the so-called annalistic 
tablet which relates the history of the conquest of Babylon, we are told that 
when the wife of Nabonidos died, shortly after her husband’s overthrow, 
Cyrus allowed her to be buried in royal state. ‘‘Kambyses, the son of 
Cyrus,” not only “‘ conducted the burial in the temple of the Sceptre of the 
World,” he also offered “ free-will-offerings”” to the Babylonian god Nebo 
to ten times the usual amount, and sacrificed ‘‘ before Bel-Merodach ” to ten 
times the usual amount. Cyrus in his own inscription claims to be, like the 
previous rulers of Babylon, the devoted servant of Bel-Merodach, the patron- 
god of the city; it was Bel who had given him the sovereignty, and had 
conducted him to Babylon. ‘‘ Merodach appointed a prince who should 
guide aright the wish of the heart which the hand upholds, even Cyrus, the 
king of the cityof Anzan..... Merodach, the great lord, the restorer of his 
people, beheld with joy the deeds of his vice-gerent who was righteous in 
hand and heart. To his. city of Babylon he summoned his march; he bade 
him also take the road to Babylon; like a friend and a comrade he went at 
his side Without fighting and battle (Merodach) caused him to enter 
into Babylon ; his city of Babylon he spared; in a hiding-place Nabonidos, 
the king, who revered him not, did he give into his hand Bel, who 
through trust in his power raises the dead to life, who benefits all men in 
difficulty and fear, has in goodness drawn nigh to him, has made strong his 

Merodach, the great lord, enlarged my heart Merodach, 
the great lord, established a decree ; unto me, Cyrus, the king, his worshipper, 
and Kambyses my son, the offspring of my heart, and to all my people, he 
graciously drew nigh.” After this comes the prayer: ‘‘ May all the gods 
whom I have restored to their own cities intercede daily before Bel and 
Nebo that my days be long, may they pronounce blessings upon me, and 
may they say to Merodach, my lord: Let Cyrus, the king, thy worshipper, 
and Kambyses his son [accomplish the desire] of their heart.’ The inscrip- 
tion finally concluded with an account of the offerings presented by Cyrus 
to the temples of the Babylonian deities. 
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These are not the words of a monotheist or of a devout believer in 
Zoroastrian dualism, They stand in marked contrast to the language of 
Darius in his inscriptions at Behistun and elsewhere, or of his son Xerxes 
at Persepolis and Van. ‘The great god is Ormazd,” they say, ‘‘ who has 
created this earth, who has created this heaven, who has created mankind, 
who has granted blessings to mankind, who has made Xerxes king.” ‘The 
great Ormazd, who is greater than all gods, who has created the heavens and 
the earth, and has made man, who has given every blessing to mankind 
among living beings, who has made Darius king.” It may be that the 
professed devotion of Cyrus and his son to the conquered deities of Babylonia 
was inspired by motives of political expediency, but it would never have been 
professed at all had they not believed that those deities had a real existence. 
A worshipper of ‘‘ the great Ormazd,’’ the creator of all things, would never 
have allowed another god to stand beside him, much less to take his place ; 
to Darius or Xerxes the words of Cyrus, ‘“‘ Merodach appointed a prince, 
even Cyrus”; ‘* Merodach, the great lord, established a decree: Unto me, 
Cyrus, the king, his worshipper, he graciously drew nigh,” would have 
seemed nothing short of blasphemy. Cyrus, in fact, must have been a 
polytheist, with as little reluctance as the polytheist usually felt to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the divinities which belonged to the country of his 
adoption. The rule of his immediate ancestors in Elam had doubtless 
brought with it a forgetfulness of the pure Zoroastrian faith. 

In the inscription in which Cyrus declares that along with the throne of 
Babylon he has succeeded to the worship of the Babylonian deities, he gives 
as an explanation of the political reasons which led to the return of the 
Jewish exiles. Nabonidos, the last king of Babylon, had endeavoured to 
centralize the state religion of Babylonia in the capital, Babylon, and for 
this purpose to destroy or discountenance the local cults practised in the 
various cities of the kingdom. In this he resembled Hezekiah, of whom the 
Assyrian Rab-Shakeh said that he had taken away the high-places and altars 
of the country, and had ‘“‘said to Judah and Jerusalem: Ye shall worship 
before this altar (only) in Jerusalem.” Nabonidos had similarly despoiled 
the ancient shrines of Babylonia of the images of their local gods, and had 
carried them to the great temple of Bel-Merodach at Babylon. Naturally, 
the proceeding had aroused hostile feelings on the part of those whose 
interests were bound up with the maintenance of the local cults; the action 
of the Babylonian king was regarded as irreverent and impious, and a strong 
party was formed against him, which assisted Cyrus in his conquest of the 
kingdom. After the defeat of the Babylonian army on the banks of the 
River Nizallat, the subjects of Nabonidos revolted; Sippara surrendered to 
the forces of Cyrus, which entered Babylon ‘“ without fighting and battle,” 
while Nabonidos fled in the vain hope of escaping the conqueror. The 
annalistic chronicle adds that immediately after the arrival of Cyrus in 
Babylon “the gods of the country of Babylonia, whom Nabonidos had 
transferred to Babylon, were restored to their own cities,”’ 
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Cyrus thus came forward as the representative of the decentralizing 
party in religion, of those who held to the old polytheistic belief that each 
separate city and tribe had its own special divinities which could not fitly be 
worshipped anywhere else. A necessary consequence of this was to extend 
the principle of decentralization beyond the limits of Babylonia itself. The 
various populations who, like the Jews, had been transported to Babylonia 
were allowed to return to their own lands, together with their gods. Cyrus 
tells us how he “restored the gods who had dwelt within” the distant 
cities of the empire “to their places, and founded (for them) a seat that 
should be long enduring; all their peoples,” moreover, he “ collected, and 
restored their habitations.” 

It will be seen, then, that the restoration of everything that was 
needful in the existence of the local cults formed a necessary part of the 
policy which allowed the exiles in Babylonia to return to their own lands. 
If the Jews were permitted to return to Palestine, it was in order that they 
might re-build the temple of the God of their fathers; and though, unlike their 
fellow-captives, they had no images of divinities to carry with them, they 
tock back all that they could, the sacred vessels which ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar had 
brought forth out of Jerusalem.” 

So far as the Jews were concerned, the policy pursued by Cyrus was, 
from a worldly point of view, a wise one. Experience had doubtless shown 
the conqueror how dangerous might be the presence of a disaffected element 
in the population of Babylonia, while gratitude would bind the returning 
exiles closely to his service. He would have in them a faithful and devoted 
garrison in a part of the empire which was open to attack from Egypt, and 
where, therefore, a garrison of the kind was particularly important. He had 
been their deliverer from the bondage of Babylonish captivity, and they were 
not likely to forget the fact. 

We are now in a position to understand the first chapter of the Book of 
Ezra. We are there told that “in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia” he 
issued a proclamation permitting the Jewish exiles to return to Jerusalem, 
and there rebuild the temple of the Lord. The statement must have been 
derived from the Babylonian annals, since the proclamation was issued, not 
in the first year of Cyrus as king of Anzan or king of Persia, but as king 
of Babylon. Numerous contract tablets exists, written in Babylonia, 
which are similarly dated by the years of his reign as king of Babylon. 
By his conquest of Babylon Cyrus had become the heir of the rulers 
of the great empire of Western Asia, the successor of Nabonidos and 
Nebuchadrezzar, and it was therefore natural that in his dealings with his 
Babylonian subjects he should date the beginning of his reign with his 
accession to the Babylonian throne. The title, ‘‘ king of Persia,’ however, 
is one which is due to the usage of that later period when the book of Ezra 
was written ; in contemporaneous documents the phrase is never employed ; 
we find in them only the titles ‘“‘king of the world” and “king of 
Babylon.” It was not until Darius had established and organized the 
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Persian empire that Cyrus came to be regarded as, like him, specifically a 
king of Persia. 

It has often been debated whether or not Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel 
were one and the same person. With this debate, however, the decipherer 
of the cuneiform inscriptions is not concerned. It is sufficient for him that 
both names are of Babylonian origin. Zerubbabel is Ziru-Babili, “ the seed 
of Babylon,” a name which of itself testifies to his birth in Babylonia. The 
origin of the first syllable in the name of Sheshbazzar has recently been 
pointed out by a Belgian scholar. It represents the Babylonian Samas, or, 
as it was pronounced, Shawash, the whole name representing the Babylonian 
Samas-bil-utsur, “‘O Sun-God, protect the Lord!” That the name of a 
heathen divinity should have entered into that of a Jew may seem at first 
sight surprising; but it does not stand alone. Esther, for instance, is the 
name of the Babylonian goddess Istar. Mordechai is the Babylonian 
Marduka, ‘‘devoted to Merodach,” and Abed-Nego must be corrected into 
Abed-Nebo, ‘‘ servant of Nebo.” Mithredath, on the contrary, the treasurer 
of Cyrus, has a purely Persian name. It is that of the famous Pontic king 
Mithridates, and signifies “‘ given by Mithra,”” Mithra being the deity whose 
visible representative and symbol was the sun. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 
I.—THE CODEX CHISIANUS. 
By Rev. J. E. H. Tuomson, B.D. 


To discussing any of the numerous questions connected with the Book of 
Daniel it is a necessary preliminary to settle the text. It is easy to see 
that arguments for the authenticity of the Book of Daniel, or against it, 
stand on an insecure basis so long as the fundamental question of what 
Daniel really is remains unsettled. No one needs to be told of the relative 
fixity of the Masoretic text of the Old Testament from the second century a.p. 
We do not, however, know anything of the methods followed in fixing the 
text, or what fundamental distinction lay at the root of the K’ri and the 
K’thib. There is nothing really to disprove the suggestion of Dr. Robertson 
Smith that the Masoretes used two manuscripts famous, or, so to say, 
consecrated in some way possibly by having been used by some noted rabbi, 
and that for some reason they wrote always in accordance with the one, and 
read always in accordance with the other. Of course, in making this 
‘statement, we do not forget such reverential changes as ‘25% for 7}, or 
whatever was the vocalization of the quadriliteral name, and the other 
changes due to ideas of propriety. Yet the divergences preserved to us in 
this way are comparatively few and relatively unimportant. 
The famous Septuagint translation is of very great importance in regard 
to the text. One very important difficulty, however, has to be met, namely 
hat the text of the Septuagint itself is a matter of discussion. Yet, even with 
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all its defects, a great deal can be done by a right use of the Septuagint. It 
has to be borne in mind, however, that the different books were not translated 
at the same time. The story of Aristeas indicates the truth to have been that 
the Law was first translated, then the prophets, and then the Hagiogranha. 
All the parts of the Jewish Canon seem to have been translated when the 
translator of Ben Sira came into Egypt, which certainly could not have been 
later than 132 B.c. While the later form the story of these translations some- 
times assumed indicated that they had been united into something like a 
canon, the fact that Origen was unable to find part of some of the books in 
the Septuagint translation suggests the thought that the Septuagint existed 
in separate books. In the case of one of the books, two versions have been ~ 
preserved in the collection which formed the Greek canon. The Apocryphal 
book of Esdras is a compilation from the last chapters of Chronicles, the 
canonical Ezra, and Nehemiah, with a story probably of Hellenistic origin 
thrown in—a story that shows traces of two recensions, which have been 
combined. 

In regard to Daniel, we have two versions, one published in our ordinary 
Septuagint, but attributed to Theodotion on the authority of Origen and 
Jerome. The other is preserved to us in one manuscript, the Codex Chisianus, 
and represents the text which Origen regarded as that of the Septuagint. 

In order to understand fairly the relationship in which these two 
versions stand to each other, we must, in the first place, look at the relation 
in which Theodotion stands to the rest of the Septuagint. He is not, 
as Aquila and Symmachus, an independent translator, but rather the editor 
of the Septuagint. His effort, if we may judge from the fragments that have 
come down to us, has been to conform the Greek as much as possible to the 
Hebrew.' It is little likely, then, that he would translate Daniel de novo. If, 
then, the differences between the Daniel of the Codex Chisianus and the 
Daniel of Theodotion are so great as to imply an independent origin, we 
shall be forced to regard it probable that behind the Daniel of Theodotion 
there was an earlier Septuagintal Daniel. This view has been ably main- 
tained by Dr. Gwynn in Smith & Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
art., ‘‘Theodotion.” Dr. Gwynn gives a number of references to the 
Book of Revelation, which prove, he maintains, that the writer of the 
Apocalypse was acquainted with Daniel in a version like that of Theodction. 
I am not quite so much impressed with those passages singly. One of them, 
Rev. ix. 20, compared with Dan. v. 23, is awanting in the Chisian text, but 
if the Apostle John was acquainted with the Masoretic text, he might easily 
translate for himself. Cumulatively, however, the import of these 
coincidences of phrase is considerable. 

On the other hand, we have direct evidence of another version 


1 As an example, take Isa. liii. 2, ‘‘ For he shall grow up before Him as a tender plant 
and as a root out of a dry ground,” in the LXX. this is rendered dyqyyeiAauer ds raider 
évdvriov avrod ws pita év yn SuWaoy. In Theod. it is cal dvaSijeerar ds Oj\afor ércdrie adroit 


kal ws pifa év yp Supsop. The latter clause of Theod. is identical with the LXX. 
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being in existence in early times, which is represented by the Chigi 
text and by the Syriac of Bugati. The fact that Origen regarded it as the 
genuine Septuagintal Daniel is a point the importance of which cannot easily 
be over-estimated. The information of Jerome seems to some extent to have 
been secondhand. The palmary proof of the existence of the Chisian Daniel 
are the quotations in Justin Martyr and Tertullian. In the first there is a long 
passage in the dialogue with Trypho (xxxi.) which is mainly derived from the 
Chigi. It differs from it in some points, and in these it mostly coincides with 
Theodotion. The passages in Tertullian are individually shorter. The 
existence of two distinct versions of Daniel in ancient times seems 
indubitable. 

The second of these versions seemed totally lost, but came to light in an 
unexpected way. Fabio Chigi, who, on being elected Pope as Alexander VII., 
had come under a promise to abstain from the nepotism of previous reigns, 
after a few years reverted to the old ways and built a palace in the Piazza di 
Colonna for one of his nephews, whom he had brought from Siena to found a 
Roman family. In furnishing this palace for him the Pope presented him 
with an old manuscript of the ninth century; it contained a portion of the 
Old Testament. This happened somewhere about 1660. For more than a 
century this manuscript remained unexamined, or, at all events, unappreciated, 
till the librarian, observing the difference there was between the Daniel in 
this manuscript and that in the ordinary Septuagint, published this version of 
Daniel in 1772. Some eight years afterwards Bugati, the librarian of the 
Ambrosian Library, Milan, found a manuscript of the Syriac version of 
Daniel by Paulus Tellensis. This Syriac version confirmed the authenticity of 
the Chisian Codex. 

The question now has to be discussed, What is the relation of these two 
extant versions to each other, and to the ordinary Masoretic text? That the 
one is not directly dependent on the other hardly needs proof. Itis involved, 
in fact, in the further question of the relation in which the Chigi version 
stands to the Masoretic text, for Theodotion and the ordinary Masoretic text 
are in fairly close agreement. The question really resolves itself into this: 
Does the Chigi represent a totally different Hebrew and Aramaic original of 
Daniel from the Masoretic ; or is it deduced from the Masoretic simply by 
additions and omissions, so that it may be regarded as a paraphase of the 
Masoretic text, while Theodotion is a genuine translation? 

This latter position is maintained by Dr. Gwynn with great learning and 
ingenuity in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary, art., ‘‘Theodotion,” already 
referred to. His theory is that some Jew during the Maccabean struggle 
produced this paraphase in order to encourage his countrymen. Another 
object was to produce a version in better Greek. He thinks that it is to be 
paralleled with the Apocryphal Esdras. The suggestion is indeed hazarded 
that the writer of the one is the writer of the other. Further, the numerous 
additions made to Daniel are credited solely to the Chigi version. In this 
view he is followed by Dr. Salmon 
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To any one acquainted with the writings of either of these scholars their 
Opinion carries great weight. In matters of scholarship, however, authority 
cannot count for much ; authority must be supported by evidence. While 
it may be maintained with some plausibility that some of the prophecies, as 
they appear in the Chigi vers.on, are more favourable to the Jews than in 
the Theodotian, ¢.g., viii. 10; while, according to the Theodotian rendering 
of that passage, which agrees fiere with the Masoretic, the little horn being 
exalted to heaven, casts the stars thereof to the earth, and trample them 
underfoot. ’ 

kat épeyadivOn Exs tis Svvapéws Tov ovpavod, 
Kai éxerev éxi tiv yay axd Tis Svvapéus, 


‘ > ‘ a > , ‘ , > , 
Kat GTO TwV GITEPWY Kat TUVETATHTEV auTovs. 


In the Chigi he is thrown down from heaven, after he has exalted himself 

there, by the stars. 
Kat iWiOn Ews TOV aoTépwv Tov orpavod, 
Kai €ppaxOn ext ri yay azd tov dstépov, 


4 > 4 > “~ 46 
Kal G70 auTwY KatTaraTnOn. 


On the other hand, some omissions and additions are made that can 
have no such purpose. It seems difficult to see on what ground it is 
maintained that the Greek is.better. To take the first verse of the first 
chapter of the Chigi, eri Pactréws "Iwaxeip Erovs tpirov, it seems hardly 
possible to maintain that to be better Greek than the rendering in Theodotion, 
ev éree tpitw tas Bagtréuas Iwaxeia Baotdéws "ova. The’ difference seems 
rather to be due to different texts. The Chigi seems to have read in the 
Hebrew, Opin: i209, instead of the Masoretic, 0°2"7! mi3902. If we take the 
first verse of the second chapter, it is as difficult to see any desire for better 
Greek in the differences. In the Chigi we have cvveBy <is épduata xai Girne 
éumerciv tov Bacitea; it seems difficult to see that to be better Greek than 
evurvidcOn NeBovyxodovorop évizvov; neither is good. The additions, such as 
the Song of the Three Hebrew Children, and Susanna and the Elders, and 
Bel and the Dragon, are not peculiar to the Chigi; they are to be found in 
Theodotion. In regard to the Song of the Three Hebrew Children, the Greek 
is nearly identical in the two versions, and differs considerably from the style 
of either the Chigi or Theodotion; it is more Hebraistic. One point to be 
noted is that while in the body of the chapter the three are called by their 
Babylonian names, in the song they are named by their Hebrew designations 
In regard to the other two additions, it ought to be remarked that the 
textual difference between the Chigi version and that in Theodotion is 
very considerable. This would indicate that these portions were not brought 
into connection with Theodotion from the Chigi, but were independently 
added. Moreover, there is the following note at the end of the twelith 
chapter of Daniel :—‘ Daniel, according to the LXX., has been copied from 
an exemplar, having this subscription, * Copied from the Tetrapla, with which 
it has been collated.’ This would seem to prove that the LXX. Daniel had 
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not these two additions as given in the Tetrapla. The probability seems, then, 
to be that these additions to Daniel were floating about among the Jews, and 
as they related narratives connected with the characters in the Book of 
Daniel, they were added to it. 

If the writer of the LXX. version made omissions and additions, there 
must have been some pervading motive which may be traced. In ordinary 
circumstances the tendency of a falsarius is to make additions to the text 
before him, and these most frequently assume the character of rhetorical 
amplifications. When omissions are made there is either some doctrinal 
bias or some notion of propriety at work. The only way to discover which 
of the two versions, the Chigi or that of Theodotion, is relatively the more 
primitive, is to compare some portions together. 

For the sake of comparison, let us take in the first place the chapter in 
the Aramaic section of the book, where the difference between the two 
versions is most striking—that is chap. v., which gives an account of 
Belshazzar’s feast. The Chigi version is, ‘‘ Baltasar the king made a great 
feast to his companions, and he drank wine, and his heart was lifted up.” 
In Theodotion we read, ‘‘ Baltasar the king made a great feast to thousands 
of his lords, and drank wine before the thousands.” No one, we think, will 
deny that the second is the more rhetorical of the two. In the Chigi there 
are three verses prefixed which contain variants of three passages in the 
chapter ; in regard to the first verse this variant is still less rhetorical :— 

“ Baltasar the king made a great feast at the dedication of his palace, and bade 
two thousand men.” ” 

When we proceed to the second, third, and fourth verses, we shall find 
similar symptoms of rhetorical modification in the Masoretic text as com- 
pared with that behind the Chigi :— 


‘«‘ And he spake to bring the vessels of gold and silver of the house of God which 
Nebuchadnezzar his father brought from Jerusalem, and to pour out wine in them 
for his companions. And they were brought, and they drank in them, and blessed 
their idols made with hands, and the God eternal they did not bless who had power 
over their spirits.” 

Let us compare this with the Revised Version, with which Theodotion is 
in fair agreement :— 


‘*‘ Belshazzar whiles he tasted the wine commanded to bring the golden and silver 
vessels which Nebuchadnezzar his father had taken out of the temple which was 
at Jerusalem, that the king and his lords, his’ wives and his coneubines, might drink 
therein. Then they brought the golden vessels that were taken out of the temple of 
the house of God which was at Jerusalem, and the king and his lords, his wives and his 
concubines, drank therein. They drank wine and praised the gods of gold and of 
silver, of brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone.” 


For the last verse there is a variant :— 


“Tn that day Baltasar was lifted up with wine, and boasting himself in his place, 
he praised all the gods of the heathen, the molten and the graven, and to God mos 
‘high he gave not praise.” 
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There can hardly be any dispute that the Chigi version, in regard to ti1ese 
three verses, is at once the shorter and the less rhetorical. One element is 
added in both the Chigi and its variant which is awanting in the Masoretic, 
« And they did not bless the God Eternal who had power over their spirits,”’ 
or, as the variant has it,“ And to God most high he gave not praise.” Yet 
this clause must almost necessarily have been here, as in verse twenty-third 
of the Masoretic text there is an evident reference back to it. 

The fifth verse presents, also, a variant in the Chigi. In what may 
be regarded as the text it runs thus :— 

‘“‘ And in that very hour there came forth the fingers as of the hand of a man and 
wrote upon the wall of his house, upon the plaster over against the light opposite 
the king Baltasar, and he saw the hand-writing.” 

The variant form is shorter :— 

“And in that night there came forth the fingers as of a man and wrote upon 
the wall of his house, upon the plaster opposite the lamp.” 

And to this is added immediately the variant which supplies the place of 
the 28th verse, omitted from the Chigi text. The Revised Version reads :— 

“In the same hour came forth the fingers of a man’s hand and wrote over 

against the candlestick on the plaster of the wall of the king’s palace, and the 
king saw the part of the hand that .wrote.” 
Between these three versions there seems but little difference, only that 
in the Masoretic MS. “ house” becomes ‘the palace of the king” (in 
Theodotion, rod oixov tod BacrAéws). The addition wre to the Chigi in both 
forms is probably due to the desire to make it clear that the appearance , 
was supernatural. 

The Chigi version of the sixth verse is :— 

“ And his visage was changed, and fears and suspicions excited him. Then the 
king hasted and rose up and saw that writing, and his companions about him 
boasted.” 

Whereas the Revised Version runs thus :— 

“And the king’s countenance (marg., brightness) was changed in him, and 
his thoughts troubled him, and the joints of his loins were loosed, and his knees 
smote one against another.” 

It is evident that the Chigi translator has analyzed ‘227 into ¢éBor xat 
vrdvouat; but the differences in the latter portion of the verse go much 
further. The Chigi version is too vivid for the work of an ordinary 
falsarius ; in fact, the latter portion of the verse in the Masoretic recension 
looks exceedingly like an expansion of the symptoms of fear. One would 
be inclined to suggest that the end of the sixth | verse ran, x2oD Dp 
Mp ID ‘nine Mn) n3aN> sim 273, and that 0? was misread into 8>P, and 
on3 was vocalized bsn3, and the clause dropped out as really occurring later. 
If 11 had the & ineenteld at the end, we can easily appreciate the readiness 
with which the reader would turn it into 7379, and change ‘TINY into AYN, 
In that case, his pleonastic description of the king’s fear would be to hand, 
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and he would be rid of the seemingly unmeaning but really highly pictur- 
esqui: addition, ‘‘and his companions boasted themselves about him.” 

‘When we proceed to the seventh verse, we find the difference between 
the Chigi text and that handed down to us by the Masoretes is not great. 
The Chigi reads :— 

“/\nd the king cried with a great cry that they should call the diviners, the 
sorceres, the Chaldeans, the magicians, to tell the interpretation of the writing ; and 
they ca ne in to look at the sight and seg the writing, and they were not able to make 
known to the king the interpretation. Then the king made commandment, saying, 
Any man who shall show the interpretation of the writing, he shall put on him a 
purple robe, and put round his neck a golden chain, and authority shall be given 
him over a third part of the kingdom.” 


The Revised Version is :— 


“The king cried aloud to bring in the enchanters, the Chaldeans, and the sooth- 
sayers. The king spake and said to the wise men of Babylon, Whosoever shall read 
this writing, and show me the interpretation thereof, shall be clothed with purple, and 
have a chain of gold about his neck, and shall be the third ruler of the kingdom.” 

The difference as will be seen is slight—probably there was a slightly 
different reading in the Chigi Hebrew of the first clause; it is much more 
Hebraistic than the Masoretic. In the last clause there has been a difliculty 
in regard to ‘A2N 

In regard to the eighth verse the only essential difference is that while 
in Theodotion those called to interpret the inscription are called “ All the 


wise men of Babylon,” in the Chigi version the different classes are 
enumerated. In this the Masoretic would seem to be the more primitive. 

In the following verses the differences between the two versions are much 
more important. The Chigi rendering of the ninth and tenth verses is this — 


“Then the king called the queen about this sign, and showed to her how great it 
was, and that no one was able to tell to the king the meaning of the writing. Then 
the queen reminded him concerning Daniel, who was of the captivity of Judea, and 
she said to the king, He was a man of understanding and wisdom exceeding all the 
wise men of Babylon ; and a Holy Spirit is in him, and in the days of thy father the 
king he showed to Nebuchadnezzar thy father wonderful interpretations.” 


The rendering of the Revised Version we subjoin :—. 


“Then was King Belshazzar greatly troubled, and his countenance was changed 
in him, and his lords were perplexed. Now the queen by reason of the words of the 
king and his lords came into the banquet house: and the queen spake and said, Oh 
king, live for ever: let not thy thoughts trouble thee, nor let thy countenance be 
changed : there is a man in thy kingdom in whom is the spirit of the holy gods; and 
in the days of thy father light and understanding and wisdom, like the wisdom of the 
gods, was found in him., And the king Nebuchadnezzar thy father, the king, I say, thy 
father, made him master of the magicians, enchanters, Chaldeans, and soothsayers ; 
forasmuch as an excellent spirit, and knowledge, and understanding, interpreting 
dreams, and showing of dark sentences, and dissolving of doubts, were found in the 


same Daniel, whom the king named Belteshazzar. Now, let Daniel be called, and he 
will show the interpretation.” 
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No one will deny that the second is much longer and more rhetorical 
than the former. In the one case the queen mother is called in and consulted, 
whereas, in the Masoretic text, she comes in of her own accord “to tlie 
banquet house,” and volunteers her opinion. The description of Daniels 
qualifications in the latter case has evidently been subjected to a process of 
expansion. The contrary supposition that the process has been one of con- 
densation can scarcely be maintained, for there is no motive discernible to 
occasion this shortening of the narrative. 

Whereas according to the Masoretic text to be found in the Authorised 
and Revised, when Daniel comes in, Belshazzar addresses a rhetorical 
account of all he had heard of him, and is answered by Daniel in a speech 
equally rhetorical, but not so courteous. Compare that with this ter:v 
narrative :— 

‘Then Daniel was brought in to the king. And the king answered and said to him, 
O Daniel, art thou able to show me the interpretation of the writing? and I will 
clothe thee in purple, and I will put a chain of gold about thy neck, and thou sha‘t 
have authority over a third part of my kingdom.” 

The verse that follows in the Chigi really corresponds to the twenty- 
fifth verse of Theodotion’s version and of the Masoretic recensions :— 

“Then Daniel stood before the writing, and read it, and thus he answered to 
the king, This is the writing: it hath been numbered ; it was reckoned; it hath been 
taken away; and the hand which had written stood, and this is the interpretation of 
those (words).” 

Then follows a verse which interrupts the connection, somewhat like in 
character to the omitted verses :— 

“Thou, O king, madest a feast to thy friends, and drankest wine, and the 
vessels of the house of the living God were brought to thee, and ye drank in them, 
thou and thy lords, and ye praised all the idols made with the hands of men; and 
the living God ye did not praise, and thy breath is in His hand, and thy royalty He 
gave it thee, and thou didst not bless Him, neither praised Him.” 

That this verse interrupts the flow of the sense is obvious, coming in as 
it does between the declaration of the words and the statement of their 
meaning. However, they are found in Bugati’s Syriac. The Chigi now 
proceeds :— 

‘“‘ This is the interpretation of the writing: The time of thy kingdom is numbered, 
thy kingdom ceaseth ; it hath been cut short and ended, thy kingdom is given to the 
Medes and the Persians.’” 

There are considerable differences between this and the Masoretic texé, 
and differences that are difficult to explain. It seems clear that the writer 
of the Chigi version must have had a different Aramaic text before him. It 
is not unnatural that as the words Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, were Aramaic 
words, the translator should put down the meaning rather than the words, 
yet the meaning he gives is not the plain literal meaning, but the symbolie 
meaning given by Daniel. In that case the words might be reckoned a 
redundancy, and s0 left out. 
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The following verse agrees generally with the Masoretic :— 


“Then Baltasar the king clothed Daniel in purple, and put a chain of gold 
about his neck, and gave him authority over the third part of his kingdom.” 

The last verse, as we reckon it, differs materially. In the Chigi what is 
said is :— 

‘And this interpretation came upon Baltasar the king, and the kingdom was 
taken from the Chaldeans and given to the Medes and the Persians.” 

The last verse, according to the Masoretic, is, as we all remember, ‘‘ And 
that night was Belshazzar king of the Chaldeans slain.” It is impossible 
to deduce the one reading from the words of the other; there has been 
deliberate substitution of one phrase for another. Had the Jews been 
given to accurate estimation of probabilities, we might have thought the 
Chigi readings had been the supplanter, but:the epigrammatic completeness 
of the short sentence in the Masoretic text has a rhetorical ring about it. 
Certainly, on the assumption that the Chigi reading is correct, the events of 
the night are not crowded in the inconceivable fashion they are according to 
the Masoretic text. 

While a study of the fifth chapter gives the idea on the whole that the 
Chigi version represents a more primitive text, if we pass on to the sixth 
chapter the phenomena are reversed. Whereas in the fifth chapter the 
Chigi was the shorter and the Masoretic the longer, in the sixth chapter it is 
the Chigi that is the longer while the Masoretic is shorter on the whole. In 
the first three verses the Chigi is shorter, but the fourth and fifth verses are 
very much longer. In the Chigi these two verses are as follows :— 

*« And Daniel was clothed with purple, and was great and honoured before Darius 
the king, because he was had in reputation, and was understanding and prudent, and 
there was an holy spirit in him, and he prospered in the affairs of the king which he did. 
Then the king determined to put Daniel over his whole kingdom, and the twomen whom — 
he had set along with him, and the one hundred and twenty-seven satraps. And when 
the king determined to place Daniel over his whole kingdom, then the two young men 
took counsel with themselves, saying to each other, when they found neither sin nor 
transgression against Daniel concerning which they might accuse him to the king, and 
they said, Come let us set up a decree in regard to ourselves that no man should make a 
request or offer a prayer to any god for thirty days, save only of Darius the king, 
otherwise he shall be put to death—that they might injure Daniel in the eyes of 
the king, and that he be cast into the den of lions. For they knew that Daniel 
prayed and made supplication to the Lord his God three times a day.” 

If we now return to the Revised Version as representing the Macoretic text, 
we find the passage much briefer :— 

“Then the presidents and the satraps sought to find occasion against Daniel as 
touching the kingdom; but they could find none occasion nor fault; forasmuch as he 
was faithful, neither was there any error or fault found in him. Then said these men, 
We shall not find any occasion against this Daniel, except we find it against him 
concerning the law of his God.” 

In comparing these two versions, the Masoretic as the shorter is the 
preferable. We need not go over the whole of this sixth chapter, the 
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phenomena presented throughout the chapter are similar to those in the 
five verses in the beginning. Other chapters show precisely similar charac- 
teristics. 

From all this the natural deduction is that the Hebrew- Aramaic 
text from which the Chigi version was made was different from the 
Masoretic text. And further, that they were independent of each other, but 
dependent on a common text much shorter than either. A curious proof of 
the independence of the two originals and their common dependence on an 
earlier recension is found in the name of the Chief of the Eunuchs. In the 
Masoretic text the name is 282%. This becomes in Theodotion ’Acdaveé. 
The Chigi has ’Afre(Spi, or AfPrelep. These two names, Abiezer or Abiesdri 
on the one side, and Ashpenaz on the other, cannot be derived either from 
the other. The first of these occurs in Judges vi. 11 and viii. 2, in Hebrew 
WIN or WIN, the second being the patronymic. The second, to appearance, 
is modelled in 1338, Gen. x. 3. The probability is that we have to do here 
with a case of a common habit people have of changing a foreign name into a 
form that shall convey a definite meaning to their minds. If we may take 
& somewhat undignified example, the sailors who in the beginning of this 
century served in the Bellerophon always called it the Bullyruffian. 
Numerous examples of the same thing will occur to every one. It is evident 
that while neither has been modified from the other, both have been derived 
from a common source. Lenormant on this principle has suggested the 
original name to have been 23U8, which he regards as equivalent to 
Assa-ibni-zir. ‘‘ Ishtar has formed the germ.” The process that has taken 
place in regard to this name has, in our opinion, taken place in regard to 
the whole book. ; 

But further, from the fact that the aberrancies take one form in one 
chapter and another form in another, while there are sections in which the 
deviations are unimportant, it would seem as if the various sections existed 
in separate leaflets before they were gathered together, and that each of these 
leaflets had a special history and treatment. The main difficulty in main- 
taining that view is the fact that both the Chisian Daniel and the Masoretic 
have in the main the same leaflets. If we further imagine this collection 
made early, and the leaflets still being carried about, then additions made to 
any stray leaflet would be added to the corresponding section in the 
collection. 

Another phenomenon has to be noted. There are several cases of two 
readings having been combined in the Chigi. In chap.iv., verses 3, 4, and 5 seem 
to be different reading of the same passage, ‘‘ I slept ‘upon my bed, and behold 
a lofty tree springing out of the earth, and its appearance was great, and 
there was not another like to it ; its branches were thirty cubits in length, 
and underneath its shadow all the beasts of the earth took shelter, and ir 
it the birds of the heaven made their nests ; and its fruit was much and good, 
and it supplied all living creatures; and the appearance thereof was great, 
and its head approached even to the heaven, and its extent was even to the 
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clouds filling the space beneath the heavens; the sun and the moon were in 
it, they dwelt and gave light to the whole earth.” The junction of the two 
readings here combined is the phrase, 7 dpacis airot peydAn, repeated from 
the beginning of the passage. 

There are several other passages that show efforts at combination, but 
the investigation of them would transcend the limits of our article. 

If some competent critic would restore to us the probable text or texts 
behind the Chigi, and comparing his results with the Masoretic. recension 
give us the probable original Daniel, he would confer an incalculable benefit 
on Biblical scholars. 

One thing is evident, if both the Hebrew and Aramaic text, from which 
the Chigi translation and the Masoretic text have, independently, been so 
much changed and modified, the Hebrew and Aramaic will have many'tokens 
of recency which are not to be attributed to the work in its original 
condition. Even when we direct our criticism merely to those parts whose 
connection with the primitive work is evidenced by their occurrence in both 
recensions, we are not quite safe to assume that the passage as we have it 
represents the Book of Daniel as it was first written. The interpolators 
might easily have been at work even before the divergence began between 
the two recensions. 

On the other hand, if we are able to prove a general antiquity of style in 
Daniel, it carries us all the further back. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY. 
I.—LAND. 
By Rev. Pror. W. H. Bennett, M.A. 


THERE is at present a growing tendency to appeal to the Old Testament for 
guidance in modern social questions, and in the face of this tendency we 
should realize as clearly as possible the social conditions of the times of the 
religious leaders and teachers of Israel. We are confronted at the outset by 
a paucity of information, but this is not great enough to. hinder us from 
obtaining a few important results. It is necessary also to lay down some 
principle as to our use of the legislation of-the Pentateuch. As far as the 
Hebrew monarchy is concerned, this legislation is the ideal of the reformer, 
and not the picture of actual working arrangements. We are, however, 
warranted in assuming that the ideal was suggested by the actual conditions 
of life, and that the authoritative establishment of the’ Pentateuch gave 
Divine authority to principles which had long been widely recognized as 

desirable standard of conduct, and which had exercised considerable influence 
over actual life. A good English landlord governs his conduct in the matter 
of remission of rents and granting of leases by a standard which is not legally 
binding upon him. A writer, in dealing with the English land system, would 
be misled if he should ignore this fact and take as his typical landlord the 
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acred Shylock, who always insists on his legal pound of flesh. In fact, the ideal 
standard which public opinion expects from any respectable man is far more 
important than the mere legal minimum of decency and honesty. 

We begin with “land,” because adequate opportunity to use land is 
in some ways a more fundamental condition of a satisfactory life than even 
personal freedom ; or rather, perhaps, because, apart from such opportunity, 
what is called personal freedom is a vain and empty delusion. 

This principle is thoroughly accepted by the theory and practice of the 
Old Testament. It is no great exaggeration to say that, at any rate under 
the early monarchy, freeman and landowner were in Israel, as so often 
elsewhere, synonymous terms. The Old Testament knows nothing about 
landlord and tenant, and rent of land. Its characters from the time of 
the Conquest, as far as we know their circumstances, are land-holders from 
Nabal and Barzillai down to Naomi and Jeremiah. The legislation in 
all the various codes assumes that the free Israelite will have land. In the 
Decalogue it is assumed that the Israelite possesses cattle. In the Book 
of the Covenant, Exodus xx. 20—xxiii. 33,in Deuteronomy, in Leviticus, it is 
assumed that the persons addressed are possessors of cattle, fields and 
vineyards, and olive-yards.1 This fact, that for the most part the Israelite 
citizen was ipso facto a landowner, js too fully recognized to need further 
illustration. As Wellhausen says, ‘‘ Throughout this period agriculture and 
gardening continued to be regarded as man’s normal calling; the laws 
contained in Exod. xxi.-xxiii. rest entirely upon this assumption. To dwell in 
peace under his vine and under his fig-tree was the ideal of every genuine 
Israelite. Only in a few isolated districts, as in the country to the east of 
Jordan and in portions of Judah, did the pastoral life predominate. Art and 
industry were undeveloped, and were confined to the produttion of simple 
domestic necessaries.” A very good illustration of the close connection 
between the possession of land and personal freedom is found in Gen. 
xlvii. 18-262, where the Egyptians sell themselves and their land to Joseph, 
it does not seem to occur to them that they should sell their land and retain 
their own freedom. Passing from these ancient times to our own days, Prof. 
Robertson Smith speaks of ‘secluded parts of the Semitic world under 
a half-patriarchal constitution of society, where every freeman is a small 
land-holder.” 

It is at once obvious that the possession of land by almost every free- 
man is not consistent with absolute property in land on the part of the 
holder. Unless restrained by actual law or ancient custom or strong 
pressure of public opinion, necessity or selfishness would often induce men 
to sell the land away from their children. And, as a matter of fact, a large 
landless class always arises under the system of absolute private ownership 
of land. The theory of land tenure in Israel recognized no such absolute 

1 Exod. xxiii. 11 ; Deut. xxvi; Lev. xix. 9, 10. 


2 In xlvii. 21. instead of ‘‘ he removed them to the cities,” read with LXX. and Vulgate, 
**he made bondmen of them.” 
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ownership.s There is reason for believing that, as in other primitive com- 
munities, the land was the property rather of the family than of the indi- 
vidual. The account of the division of the land in the.Book of Joshua speaks 
constantly! of a division “according to their families.” The various regulations 
as to the sale of land all tend to keep it in the family. The Jubilee Law (Lev. 
xxv. 8-17), that land sold should revert to its owner at the end of each period 
of fifty years, is really a provision in favour of the family, rather than of the 
individual seller, who would often be dead before the Jubilee arrived. What- 
ever may be the date of this law, and however little practical effect it may 
have had, we may fairly regard it as an expression of a principle prevalent 
during the monarchy, that land cannot be alienated from the family. Besides 
the sale and purchase of land, there is another familiar method by which 
land passes from one family to another and becomes aggregated into large 
masses ; namely, the marriage of female heirs into other families. This 
is guarded against in the Pentateuch in the regulation concerning the 
heiresses of Zelophehad, who had no sons (Num. xxvii. 1-11, xxxvi, 1-12; 
Josh. xvii. 3-4), whereby, as the A.V. heading quaintly and clearly puts the 
matter, ‘‘ The inconvenience of the inheritance of daughters is remedied by 
marrying in their own tribes, lest the inheritance should be removed from 
the tribe. The daughters of Zelophehad marry their father’s brother's 
sons.” 2 The references to land in the prophets also indicate that the above 
laws embody the principles of the religious teachers of the monarchy. Thus 
Micah ii. 1, 2, ‘‘ Woe to them that devise iniquity, and work evil upon their 
beds! When the morning is light they practise it, because it is in the power of 
their hand. And they covet fields, and seize them; and houses, and take them 
away: and they oppress a man and his house, even a man and his heritage.” 
Here, asin the case of Naboth, the iniquity is not so much the violence as the 
violation of the sanctity of the heritage, the family possession. We may remind 
ourselves, as an illustration of this sanctity, of the story of the Sultan, who, 
rather than appropriate the house of a poor widow, spoilt by an ugly 
excrescence the sweep of his magnificent city walls. So again in Isaiah 
v. 8, “* Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field to field, till 
there be no room, and ye be made to dwell alone in the midst of the land.” 
Most instructive of all is the scene in Neh. v. 1-13. The nobles and the 
rulers had taken advantage of the necessity of their poorer brethren to get 
possession of their fields, vineyards, oliveyards, houses, and children by the 
methods, and doubtless, also, on the terms, by which usurers take advantage 
of the extremity of their clients. And Nehemiah contended with them, and 
held a great assembly against them, and denounced their doings, and exacted 
an oath that they would restore the land, and uttered a solemn curse against 
any one who should fail to do so. 

It is curious that the one exception to the Law of Jubilee is “‘ a dwelling- 
house in a walled city ” (Lev. xxv. 29); but this fact has no real bearing on 
modern discussions as to unearned increment; the assumption underlying the 


1 Josh, xviii. 11, and passim. *Cf, Ruth iv. 5. 
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exception is, that the term ‘“ dwelling-house” implies that the owner lives 
in it. 

We see, then, that the holder of land was denied one essential feature of 
absolute ownership, the right of free and complete sale. His ownership was 
also limited in other ways. Holding not for himself alone, but also for 
his family, he was bound to keep the land in good condition by leaving it 
fallow every seventh year (Lev. xxv. 1-7.) Tithes were claimed from him for 
the benefit of the poor, and the support of the worship of the state sanctuary.! 
The poor had certain rights of gleaning in cornfields and vineyards. The 
corners of the harvest field, the fallen fruit of the vineyard, were to be left for 
the poor (Lev. xix. 9, 10, xxiii. 22); and again (Deut. xxiv. 20, 1), “ When 
thou beatest thine olive-tree, thou shalt not go over the boughs ain... 
when thou gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt not gi 1n it alter 
thee ; it shall be for the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow.’ These 
laws are an attempt to retain for the landless and impoverished classes some 
rights in the land. 

While we may fairly assume that the above principles exerted great 
influence over the life of the monarchy, we cannot determine with any 
accuracy how far actual practice conformed to the theory. Even in early 
times we read of men like Nabal and Barzillai with very great possessions, 
though it is noteworthy that both belong to the more nomadic and less 
settled parts of the country. The Carmel of Nabal is not the well-known 
mountain, but a district in the south of Judah. Moreover, there are many 
indications that as the monarchy became somewhat civilized, large estates 
were gathered by fraud, violence, venal decisions of judges, and no doubt 
also by fair purchase. In the Northern Kingdom especially the frequent 
dynastic revolutions must have afforded welcome opportunities for wholesale 
confiscations. Saul himself claims to have given to his favourite Benjamites, 
“every one of them,” fields and vineyards. 

We may summarize our information on the subject thus: The general 
tendency of primitive arrangements was to make every freeman a land- 
holder, the land being, so to speak, entailed in the family, and being 
regarded as the means of support not only of the actual holder, but also 
in a secondary and less degree of his poorer relations and neighbours. The 
principles of these arrangements were, no doubt, frequently violated on a 
large scale by those who had the power and inclination to do so; and the 
influence of these principles tended to decline with the growing complexity 
of life under the monarchy. {On the other hand, they were always regarded 
as the social ideal and Divine order for Israel, the prophets supported them 
with all the weight of their influence, and they were ultimately embodied in 
the Authoritative Divine Law in the Pentateuch. 


1Ley. xxvii.; Num. xviii; Deut. xi, 
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EXPOSITORY THOUGHT. 
TYPES OF SERVICE. 


’ JOHN xii. 1-8. 
By Rev. Pror. J. Iveracn, D.D. 

WE assume that the event here recorded by John is the same as that recorded 
by Matthew and by Mark. The coincidences of time and place and 
incidents are too marked to permit any other conclusion. Important 
additions are certainly made by John. From him we know who Mary was. 
She was the sister of Lazarus ‘‘ who had been dead, whom Jesus raised from 
the dead.” John also places this act of hers in its proper historical setting. 
He establishes a close relation between her deed of adoration and the great, 
loving work of Jesus in raising Lazarus from the dead. It was, in part at 
least, Mary’s thanksgiving for that act of loving power. Martha, too, had her 
act of thanksgiving, as we shall see. But neglecting other things, our present 
purpose is to show what forms our loyal service to the Lord Jesus Christ 
may most properly take. We found on this passage, as here we have 
distinct types of service corresponding to distinct types of character. True 
service is rooted in the personality, is the proper outcome of the temperament, 
character, and disposition we have received. Our personal, loyal service 
ought to be as well-marked and individual as are our faces. Martha cannot 
serve as Mary served, nor Mary as Martha. But the light is always attended 
by shadow. The qualities which fit us for true personal, special service may 
become the occasion of our greatest danger, and may lead us to the most 
disastrous results. Our greatest strength lies very close to our greatest 
weakness. And what fits us for great and efficient work in the kingdom of 
God may also, when misused, lead us to betrayal, treachery, and rebellion to 
the Lord Jesus Christ. In this narrative we have Martha and Mary finding 
out and rendering to the Master the service appropriate to them. We have 
also Judas, a man of splendid faculties in many ways,.through these same 
faculties sinking to the level of a betrayer and a thief. 

Six days before the Passover Jesus came to Bethany. Then they 
made Him a supper, and Martha served ; but Lazarus was one of them that 
sat at the table with Him. Martha served. It was her way of adoration 
and of praise. The right and proper way for her. How true and how con- 
sistent are the notices of Martha and of Mary which we find in this and in 
Luke’s Gospel. She was, in the earlier Gospel, cumbered with miuch serving. 
Her heart was in her household work. There was at one time, indeed, a 
risk that this devotion of hers to the business of the household might 
overmaster her, and cause her to think it the one thing needful. The loving 
rebuke of the Master saved her from that danger. But she manifests the 
same prevailing disposition and tendency all through. In the house of 
mourning she cannot sit still; she must be up and moving about. So she 
was the first to hear of the arrival of Jesus at the outskirts of the village. 
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No sooner had she heard of His coming than she went to meet Him. 
Feeling the sorrow of bereavement keenly, she yet was able to give her 
sorrow words, and Jesus could comfort her with words, and lead her 
thoughts upwards by successive steps until she could give expression to her 
trust in the words, ‘‘I believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of God which 
should come into the world.” Ever active and energetic, she could not 
rest even in the house of mourning. It is quite characteristic of her to 
find it recorded of the supper they made Him at Bethany, that Martha 
served. And a right good way of service it was. It was work done from 
the heart, and for the sake of the Master. One is glad in these days of 
ours, when the sacredness of common life and common work is being 
thrust into the background by sacred seasons and special services, to find 
words like these in the record of the Gospel story. For Martha’s service 
is in very truth a heavenly ministry; such words as these show us how 
to make our ‘“‘ drudgery divine,” and transfigure our common life with the 
light of heaven. Our ordinary, everyday work may be made acts of worship, 
and the workshop, the mine, or the study may be consecrated by deeds of 
service which will make them like the house of God, and as the gate of 
heaven. Martha’s work, no doubt, was in the beatem path of ordinary 
observance. There was nothing it it to attract notice of any kind, favourable 
or otherwise. She could find full scope for her thankfulness and devotion 
in such service. The danger for her was, lest she should think what was 
sufficient and right for her was the adequate measure of the service which 
others owed to Christ. Like all of us, she was likely to look coldly on 
those who could not serve in her way. But the work of Martha, good and 
true, and indispensable as it was and is, will not suffice for every one. 

It could not suffice for Mary, who must find some other way to utter 
what is working in her heart. She who had sat in.quiet, earnest stillness at 
Jesus feet, and heard His word; who, surrounded by the mourners, sat in 
the house of mourning, in a sorrow so intense as to find no relief in word, or 
sigh, or tear; she who, when she met with Jesus, could utter only one single 
ery and fall prostrate at His feet in utter abandonment of sorrow, whom He 
could comfort only by the silent sympathy of tears, could not express her 
gratitude for His love and mercy in Martha’s way. She must find a way of 
her own. No words could express the deep devotion of her heart. ‘“ Then 
took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard, very costly, and anointed the 
feet of Jesus, and wiped His feet with her hair: and the house was filled with 
the odour of the ointment.’’ These intense, brooding natures do things 
which to others seem very strange; and yet it seemed to her, and in very 
truth was, the only right and proper thing for her to do. She had brooded 
over the wondrous grace and mercy and love of Jesus, and specially of that 
crowning deed of love, the raising of Lazarus from the dead; she had thought 
of the way by which she might express her gratitude, until no way seemed 
open to her, except to take her most precious possession, her alabaster 
box of very precious ointment, and, in one outburst of love and gratitude, 
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break it, and pour it out on His feet. So intent is she on this purpose, so 
preoccupied with this one thought, that she forgot herself, her shrinking 
nature, her retiring habits, and boldly, unconscious of the presence of the 
disciples, and of their cold, critical looks, she moved through the house 
to the accomplishment of her object. She saw Jesus only. She felt no 
other presence. Had she thought of them, or had she known the reception 
that awaited her act, she would not have had the courage. She would have 
shrunk from such an act of daring originality. 

Martha's service was of no unusual kind, encountered no opposition, and 
met with no criticism. But Mary’s service could not escape criticism. No 
act of the kind ever did. As long as Christian work is on the old lines and 


_ in the old ways there will be little opposition. It is, of course, true that 


work on the old lines is good, and right, and indispensable. But it is also 
true that for some the old ways do not suffice. The emotions of love 
and gratitude must find an outlet, and often finds it in an unexpected way. 
It must, however, pay the penalty. From the Church and from the world 
comes the cry of Utopianism, enthusiasm, fanaticism. ‘‘To what purpose is this 
waste?” said Judas, and in this sentiment he had the sympathy of the disciples, 
for it is said ‘‘ they murmured against her.” With all respect to the critics, 
be they malevolent critics like Judas, or only mistaken ones like the disciples, 
it is to people of such daring originality, of such intense, pervasive love, that 
the world and the Church are most deeply indebted. Such criticism was no 
doubt freely passed during those 120 years while Noah was building the 
ark. There would doubtless be a good deal of laughter, and mockery, and 
scorn in that Eastern land when Abraham announced his intention of setting 
out on an unknown path, to an unknown way. Bold common sense would 


‘make merry over the absurdity of his action in going forth, ‘not knowing 


whither he went.” Scorn and laughter, not unmixed with wonder, no 
doubt, prevailed in Pharaoh’s court, when Moses, who was brought up on 
the steps of the throne, forsook Egypt, braved the wrath of the king, and 
cast in his lot with his enslaved and oppressed kinsmen. The same scorn, 
mockery, and laughter pursues every one who ventures to leave the common 
beaten track of former service. No good or great work has ever yet been 
done without encountering such opposition. 

It is to be observed also that those whose life mark new eras in the 
history of the Church, and whose work open out new paths in which the feet 
of succeeding generations may safely tread, are themselves unconscious, for 
the most part, of the newness of their work. They have lived a high, sacred 
life, apart from their fellows. They have sat at Jesus’ feet and heard His 
word. They have meditated on His ways in the watches of the night. As 
they muse the fire burns, their thoughts and desires take definite form and 


outline, and they come forth to their fellow-men, their hearts aflame with 


the glow of a mighty purpose of love. The work they have in hand is not 
theirs. They are constrained thereto by the love which burns within them. 
They must speak the message. they must do the work. They find they can 
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do no otherwise than take up the alabaster box of a precious human life and 
pour it forth in an act of prolonged service to the Master. Nor are such 
aware of the reception with which they are likely te meet. They are so 
engrossed with the thought of their work that they can think of nothing else. 
Mary did not think of the disciples. She only thought of Jesus and His 
love. 

And she was amazed, shocked, and for a time full of trouble, at the 
reception accorded to her deed of thanksgiving. For a little while she 
seems to have felt the paralysis of doubt. Could it be pos#ble that she had 
done a foolish deed, and wasted what might have been put to profitable use? 
As long as she kept looking at the faces of Judas and the other disciples her 
doubts and troubles must have continued. They did not understand the 
impulse which moved her, nor the great thought of consecration which 
inspired the deed. But the Master understood, and appreciated the 
beautiful heroic action. Love is justified of her children, and the self- 
sacrifice of Mary is accepted by the Lord. She raises her eyes in troubled 
inquiry to see the face of Jesus, and the trouble flees away. She hears the 
words which reproved their censure and accepted her deed of service. Nay, 
* she found she was wiser, more far-seeing than she had intended to be. She 
meant to give expression to her deep gratitude and love; she found that her. 
action fell in with the great Divine purpose of love, and was part of the 
Divine plan. 

Thus we are to receive the impulse which is to guide us, not from the 
Church nor from the world, but from the Head of the Church, from long and 
living fellowship with Him. And we are to look for the approval of our 
service, not in the faces of the disciples nor of those who are onlookers, but 
in the face of Him who loved sinners and gave Himself for them. The 
service which wius His approval may meet with cold condemnation from all 
others. No doubt that is a time of utter pain, misery, and self-distrust 
when the light of common day is poured on our cherished schemes, and our 
thoughts are subjected to the stern ordeal of suspicion and criticism; yet the 
strength which comes from communion with God will sustain us, as it 
sustained Mary, and the words of approval which the Master speaks will 
more than compensate for all obloquy and suspicion. We labour as in His 
presence, and labour that we may win His approval. 

Mary’s act called forth the sneering opposition of Judas, and the thought- 
less disapproval of the others. “ Why was not this sold for three hundred 
pence and given to the poor?”’ Judas knew the money value of things. He 
was quick at mental arithmetic. The short interval that elapsed while Mary 
was walking to the place where Jesus reclined, and while she broke the 
alabaster box and poured the ointment on His feet, was quite sufficient to 
enable Judas to appraise the value of the box and its contents. It was worth 
three hundred pence, a year’s wages for a working man. It might have been 

ven tothe poor. ‘“ This,” John adds, “ he said, not that he cared for the poor ; 
but because he was a thief, and had the bag, and bare what was put therein.” 
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Judas wished to have the handling of the money. Some of what was in the 
bag had already stuck to his fingers. This was the true reason of his 
objection, but the other disciples joined with him in disapproval because of 
the newness and strangeness of Mary’s action. 

The same ethical law meets us in Judas as met us in the characters of 
Martha and of Mary. For there canbe no doubt that it was some special 
fitness which led to the appointment of Judas as treasurer to the little band. 
He was a business man, apt at figures, understanding almost intuitively the 
business relatiomof things. Nor is it difficult to understand how the quick, 
intelligent man of business should degenerate till he became a traitor and a 
thief. He would quickly become conscious of his own superiority, would 
despise the unbusiness-like simplicity and trustfulness of his companions, and 
grow more proud and confident in himself as the years passed on. His 
business faculty would overmaster him, become his idol and his master, 
draw will and heart and conscience into its service, and gradually transform 
the free personality into a business machine. Then would come impatience 
with all unbusiness-like proceedings, attempts to cajole, or threaten, or hood- 
wink the others, so. that things might goon in a way to satisfy the man of 
business. Thus he might be led on step by step until the power of self-. 
guidance passed out of his hands into the hands of the prince of this world, 


‘and Judas betrayed his Master. 


It is the same lesson that is read here in Martha and in Mary; there in 
Judas. For the splendid business faculty of Judas might have been as 
useful to the Church of Christ as were the impetuous forwardness of Peter 
and the fervent love of John. Had it been like theirs, subordinated to the 
will and conscience, or ruled and controlled by fervent love to the Master, 
then no doubt the name of Judas would not have been the thing of terror 
which it is. The faculty which might have been of unspeakable service was 
the cause of his ruin, and of the great wrong he strove to do to the Master 
and His cause. We should miss the awful ethical lesson which lies in the 
character of Judas if we did not see that there lurks near each one of us a 
similar danger. Those qualities nm which we excel mark out for us the line 
of our greatest service and the line of our greatest risk. 


THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 


ANTIOCH, THE BIRTHPLACE OF “ CHRISTIANITY.” 
By Rev. Pror. H. R. Reynoups, D.D. 
A soci difference which for a time was held in abeyance among the ranks 
of these ‘‘ believers,” ‘‘ disciples,” and ‘ brethren,” led to the conference 
upon them by their enemies of a new name. A moment subsequently 
arose when the Hebrew believers passionately asserted that their ‘ open 
secret’ was a privilege to be jealously restricted to themselves or to those 
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outsiders who had become incorporated with the religious commonwealth by 
sacramental observance. ‘A great company of the priests became obedient 
to the faith.” A flash of light convinced the minds of numerous Jews that 
Jesus, though He had been crucified and slain by them, despised and rejected 
by the chiefs of the nation, was nevertheless a fulfilment of a widely-spread 
Messianic hope. The idea of a great conqueror and ruler of men who should 
arise among the inhabitants of Palestine, had reached the eye and ear of 
Roman poets and historians, and was then looked at by them in much the 
same languid form as the appearance of the Mahdi of the Mohammedan 
faith is now regarded by the people of Western Europe. The Samaritans 
and the synagogues of the dispersion had given currency to the expectation. 
The poetry of Daniel and the fourth book of Esdras, and the book of 
Henoch, had supplied a special religious character to the anticipation, but 
this was not the prevailing sentiment. Belief in the Messiah was a common 
characteristic of the majority of this scattered but invincible and indestructible 
nationality. Antioch was one of the three most celebrated cities of the 
Roman Empire. There all the ideas, customs, and merchandise of the East 
came into sharp collision with Greek thought and Roman power, The 
- splendour of its architecture, the extent of its schools and libraries, the 
solemnity of its temples and synagogues, its pomp and its learning, its 
politics and its licentiousness, made it one of the most luxurious, opulent, 
brilliant, and influential centres of the Roman Empire. There was a con- 
siderable garrison or body-guard of picked Roman legions always ready for 
emergencies. The very fragment from the Acts of the Apostles to which 
we have referred shows that the Roman society resident in Antioch must, 
from some causes now unknown, have been brought into contact with these 
‘‘ believing” Jews, these “brethren” of Jesus, these ‘‘ disciples” of the 
New Master. For the most part, if the cities of Rome, Alexandria, or 
Cyrene had been examined, no special temptation would have been con- 
spicuous to give these people any particular sowbriquet. They must have 
had simply the character of a Jewish sect or school. As Hillel and 
Schammai had groups of followers who treasured the tradition of earlier 
Rabbis, and gloried in their esoteric doctrine, so this new enthusiasm and 
doctrine would be simply regarded as some incomprehensible Haggada, 
Halacha, or Midrash with which strangers could not intermeddle. 

We must not forget, however, that in Rome, Alexandria, Thessalonica, 
and Corinth, nay, even in obscure cities like Derbe and Lystra, the Jews had 
established themselves. Under the slopes of Mount Pricn at Ephesus, and 
along the river banks in proximity of great cities, the Jewish synagogue or 
the simple prosencha had been built, where the laws of Moses, the prophetic 
hopes and the spiritual wisdom of Israel were “‘ read every Sabbath day.” 
These scattered communities aimed at prosleytism. Sea and land were 
compassed with the hope of making a single convert. The special privilege 
conferred in imagination upon the neophytes induced a vast number of 
“Gentiles” to seek information and guidance from these Jewish teachers. 
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A distinct class of earnest, or at least curious, inquirers, without any further 
concession than that supplied by their presence, were accustomed to worship 
God, and express reverence for the simplicity and august grandeur of the 
Hebrew Creed. The tradition of the Divine Unity held by the Jews through 
many centuries impressed their imagination more than the ingenious specula- 
tions of the popular sophists, and transcended the rhetorical interpretation 
and allegorical exegesis inflicted on their own classical poetry and religious 
mythology. So it came to pass that around every Jewish settlement in 
Cyrene or Cyprus, on the seaboard of Syria, in Tarsus and Antioch, a 
marvellous soil had been prepared in which the seed of this new faith might 
be sown. Those ‘‘ who feared God and wrought righteousness ” were rapidly 
impressed by the new ideas that began to prevail of the Divine character, of 
the Divine accessibility, of the possibility of pardon for moral] offences, and a 
burning hope of eternal life. They found themselves beguiled or attracted 
to a full admission of the teaching of Jesus, and were willing to accept the 
main truths held about Him by the converted or convinced Jews. Seeing 
that in every such settlement, or at all events in many of these Jewish 
communities, Gentiles must soon have far outnumbered the Jews themselves, 
consequently perplexity and even jealousy arose in the minds of the original 
believers. The movement among those who “feared God” excited the 
attention of many who were in no sense adherents of Judaism. A multitude 
of Gentiles turned to the Lord without any preliminary training in the 
Jewish synagogue, For several years the process went on apace, and even 
Jerusalemites of proved integrity and loyalty to both the ancient faith and the 
new light could not but feel a sacred thrill of joy ‘‘ when they saw the 
grace of God” and found that ‘‘the door of faith was opened to the 
Gentiles.” The communities thus loosely compacted demauded places and 
opportunity for common recognition, and for mutual intercourse and united 
prayer. In sheltered places of the great piazzas of Antioch, in gardens 
around Byblus, they probably met for worship. Throngs were seen by the 
side of the river Orontes, washing in the sacred waters, sometimes breaking 
bread and drinking wine together, entirely possessed by a mysterious but 
common impulse. A strange abnormal excitement seemed to possess them. 
A communistic fervour induced them to share their belongings with each other. 
Every man seemed to reveal a unique self-forgetfulness. Moreover, multi- 
tudes were almost beside themselves with joy. They sang jubilant words. 
They saluted each other with affection and confidence. They even buried 
their dead with shouts of gladness. 

The Procousul of Syria might have seen them with wonder as he rode to 
the shrine of Apollo, or to his seat on the Bema. They were continually 
swollen by some trade guild from Tarsus, or even by knots of Roman 
soldiers with or without their centurion. What did it all mean? Were 
these groups of Jews plotting some new scheme of fanatical mischief? The - 
reply might easily have been that the Jews are only a minority of the 
assembly. Nor did they look half so happy and contented as the Greek 
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traders or Roman soldiers who had joined them. ‘ Why are the temples 
deserted to-day?” The answer came, “ Everybody has gone to this gathering 
of these Jewish ‘disciples’ of an unseen Teacher.” The day is a very great 
day with them, they are singing hymns to Jesus who was crucified by Pontius 
Pilate ten years agone, as if He were a God, and declare that He Himself is 
with them. The Roman officers failed to understand the principle or link 
of this new brotherhood. However, the chief centre of the perplexing 
phenomenon obviously and involuntarily disclosed itself. Jews, Greeks, 
Romans, and Antiochenes were constantly using one word. The crucified 
Teacher who had perished in a wild tumult ten years before was called by 
them their Curistos. It was widely known that all the Jews of the empire 
expected the coming of an Anointed King, Captain, and Prophet, who would 
lead them in triumph and make their ancient fortress-city the throne of a 
new Augustus. The temple of Herod was approaching completion, and 
neither the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, nor that of Theseus at Athens, nor 
that of Capitoline Jupiter at Rome exceeded it insplendour. The Greeks, who 
joined heart and hands with the Hebrews, had merely translated into their 
common tongue the Aramaic word Messiah, and spoke also of their Christos. 

The puzzle must have been deep, because it was understood that the 
Jews had crucified Jesus with malicious nauseous professions of peculiar and 
abnormal loyalty to Tiberius. ‘‘ We (said they) have no king but Cesar.” 
‘Tf thou let this man go, thou art no friend to Cesar.” It was confidently 
believed that they would do the like again, if one claiming to be their 
expected Messiah were to adopt the purely ethical and non-political lines of 
the said Jesus. The depositions of Pontius Pilate, with which a governor 
of Syria would probably be familiar, proved that he had tampered with 
justice, and in cowardice had yielded to a clamour that he could not silence ; 
that he could discern no political aims whatever in the humiliated prisoner 
at his bar; and, further, that the conversation that passed between Jesus and 
himself was strangely inconsistent with the ordinary contents of a state 
paper. Moreover, the chief priests and Roman officials certified the death 
and burial of the malefactor, and the former were irate and vehement in 
their assertion that the death of a slave and traitor was inflicted on him. 
One can almost hear the natural inquiry—‘‘ What do you meah by the 
delirious fancy of these people that they have Jesus still shrouded in some 
mysterious centre of their fellowship? If this Christos is in Antioch or 
spirited away to the Sabine hills, we must put our best detectives on the scent, 
capture and crucify Him over again.” But the difficulty presented itself, that 
He, according to these people, was in Czsarea as well as in the Jewish temple, 
in Tarsus and Alexandria as well as at Antioch, and at the same time too! 
It transcended every specimen of sorcery or second sight that had ever been 
heard of. It was found that Cornelius of the Italian Spevra, was as convinced of 
this fact as any one of the mad fanatics. Such an awkward fact might excite 
much alarm, lest an outbreak of this ‘ wretched superstition” should take 
a form that would disturb the peace of the city. 
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It is scarcely to draw upon imagination to say that the chariot of Vibius 
Marsus and the body-guard of the governor may easily have been brought 
to a halt by a dense knot of these strangely happy-looking men, out of whose 
foreheads the wrinkles of care seemed smoothed, and from whose eyes fear 
had vanished. ‘There (Marcellus may have said to Vibius) do you hear 
that chant they are singing in a musical whisper?” 

«T can distinguish nothing except the one word ‘ Christos.’ ” 

He listened again, and the words ‘‘ Christus egegertai ek nekrén” was 
now audible enough, as the group turned at right angles to the piazza, and 
the Proconsul of Syria continued his progress amid the salutations of the 
passers-by. 

Now, the condition of feeling in Antioch was different from that which 
prevailed in Judea. A moral portent had been wrought in Upper Syria.’ 
The irreconciliable hostility between Jew and Greek on all religious ideas 
seemed to have suddenly subsided, at least for the present, as if by some 
magic touch. Jews and Greeks formed a religious brotherhood. All who 
joined their ranks appeared fanatical in the strength of a common centre of 
attraction, connoted by this one name. The nucleus of a new and universal 
religious movement blazed in the focus of this nebulous mist of happy light. 
The blending of hostile elements, the brotherhood of Roman soldiers and 
Jerusalem priests, the union of the upper classes with their slaves at a 
common feast, was so startling, so novel, so puzzling a phenomenon, that the 
Roman part of the society of Antioch gave it a nickname, and called the 
strange people Christiant. (The Greek form for such a sowbriquet would have 
been Christeiot, the Latin form Christiant becomes noticeable and significant.) 
This name of power became current in human speech, to denote a unifying 
force, a binding and blending of inveterate animosities in a potent conception 
which, though it might suffer subsequent disintegration, became the watch- 
word of new conceptions of God and man, the symbol of a new brotherhood, 
the dawn of a new philosophy, the beginning of a new heaven and a new 
earth. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF CREATION. 
I.— CREATION AND EVOLUTION: 
(1) THE ORIGIN OF THE PHYSICAL UNIVERSE. 
By Rev. J. D. Rosertson, M.A., B.Sc. 


Wuen looking up at the galaxy of constellations in an evening sky, or listen- 
ing to the winds, or firmly treading the solid earth, we naturally ask ourselves 
whence came these things. Christian theology says they have been created by 
God, natural science that they have been gradually evolved from a homo- 
geneous cloud-like mass of highly attenuated atoms under the unequal action 
of force. Are these answers contradictory? Do they mutually exclude each 
other, or is there room for the creative activity of God working in and through 
those slow processes of evolution, 
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This question of the origin of things is nearly as old as man himself. It 
must have come up in one form or another during the very childhood of the 
race. For men as men are never content to accept the mere impressions of 
outward things. They must go beyond or beneath them. As soon as ever 
their chief bodily wants are supplied, and the pressure of appetite lessened, 
there arise in all developing minds those inquiries which are the beginnings 
alike of theology and science. 

We find them, for example, among primitive men. They gaze upon the 
purple-tinted mountains that surround their dwellings, and wonder—who 
piled up these against the sky? who dug a channel for the mighty waters, 
or swathed the hills in mists? The invisible powers which agitate the leaves 
of the forest, and carry the rain or snow against their faces—what are they? 
Who causes the sun to make his daily round through the heavens, or directs 
the flying clouds and forked lightnings? Who set agoing the nightly pro- 
cession of lights overhead? Who alters the size and shape of the moon? 
What makes single stars shoot ever and anon through the sky like sparks 
from an unseen forge? These are some of the things which awaken the 
interest and engage the attention of early men. 

Now the answers to such native questionings of the soul are to be found 
embodied in the cosmogonies or theogonies of all the different races of man- 
kind, and before we consider how far evolution and creation are reconcilable 
a review of the history of their respective doctrines will be necessary. 
Theories of creation had passed through all the essential stages of develop- 
ment before science (in the modern acceptation of the term) began to be. The 
unity of God must precede the conception of the unity of nature and the 
birth of natural science. 

As might be expected, these early cosmogonies are of very varying worth 
and validity. At first they are little more than legendary stories of the origin 
of the earth and the heavens. After the lapse of ages, and much conflict and 
development of opinion, they grow into those immense and highly articulated 
theologies, philosophies, and cosmologies which we know. The earliest read 
like the most artless of our fairy tales; the latest, to be even comprehensible, 
require considerable intellectual culture and highly developed powers of 
abstraction and generalization. But this is only what we have a right to 
expect. If there has been evolution in things, there must be also evolution 
in men’s thoughts about them. Progress along these lines will be measure- 
able by increasing complexity and comprehensiveness in the conception both 
of the creative power and the creative method. The successive changes in 
men’s thoughts about the power at work in creation are best registered by 
their outgrowing, in turn, fetichistic, polytheistic, and dualistic beliefs, 
Whereas all the notable improvements in men’s thinking about the method or 
process of creation are mainly the result of advances in natural science, 
Both, however, act and interact the one upon the other, and the combination 
of both lines of investigation is necessary for the construction of any tenable 
doctrine of the origin of things. 
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Proceeding upon this plan, the frst type of cosmogony we have to 
consider is the fetichistic. Under its influence the world of nature is 
figured as the abode of countless spirits. Stream and grove, hill and valley, 
earth and sky, are peopled with these unseen beings. Animating the 
external objects in which they reside, they are the causes of motion and 
change in them. Though screened from human view, they are the real 
producers of all natural events, but especially of those which are exceptional 
or have inscrutable antecedents. As fickle in mind and inconstant in 
temper as their worshippers, they establish a reign of caprice in nature ; and 
so it comes about that the world of primitive man is like the fairyland of 
our childhood, where out of nothing anything may come, and return again to 
its native nothingness. The relations and transformations of external nature 
are endowed with all the spontaneities of the human spirit and life. 

With such simple and rudimentary religious beliefs, anything worthy of 
being designated a theory of creation can scarcely be expected. There is 
apprehension of changes, but little or no comprehension of them. There are 
mythical accounts of the origin of particular objects like the sun, or the moon, 
or the earth, but no effort to explain the beginning of the world as a 
whole. At such a stage of mental and religious development no conception 
of a universe was possible, and therefore no attempt to account for its 
origin. For any such comprehensive and coherent generalization we have to 
await the advent and development of polytheism. 

The transition from fetichism to polytheism is easy and almost im- 
perceptible. No hard and fast boundary line can be drawn between them. 
When the lower disappears before the higher type of belief it does not 
entirely die out. It slowly sinks into a subordinate position and functions 
in the less enlightened and progressive sections of society. It may even be 
questioned whether fetichism ever utterly vanishes from the minds of the 
uncultured among non-Christian peoples. 

On the basis of the polytheism long ago current among the Hindoo, 
Chinese, and Japanese races in the East, and among the Gothic races in the 
West, we have much higher orders of cosmogonies evolving. The 
simplicity, meagreness, and particularism of the lower is superseded by the 
richer, more elaborate and massive doctrines of the higher type. Moreover, 
there begins to appear some consciousness of the necessity for a wild kind of 
coherence between cause and effect, as well as here and there a broken 
gleam of insight into the obscure processes of natural change and develop- 
ment. 

Probably we are not mistaken in holding that there are elements 
common to all polytheistic cosmogonies ; but, at any rate, in those to which 
we have alluded, there are common characteristics which still survive under 
changed forms and in new relations. One of these is that at the beginning 
of things there was chaos—a primeval era when matter was as yet dark, and 
formless, and void. This primordial matter became first a kind of vast 
world-egg in the midst of which a creator-god sat brooding. Afterwards 
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this colossal world-egg is pictured as cleft in the middle; the upper and 
concave half rises to form the heavens, the lower is the earth. The seeds of 
light, with which the waters and inchoate earth are impregnated, represent 
the spiritual principle in its germinative and world-forming activity. Under 
its originating and directing influence the worlds are fashioned into the 
forms we see. , 

After the primary act of creating the raw material, the work of further 
developing this proceeds by a process of ‘‘eduction” or generation—we 
might almost say fermentation. To some extent the heavens and the earth 
may be spoken of as self-generated. For though the generative principle is 
deified, the deity who creates is but one among many, and it would seem 
that he finally disappears in his work, or survives only in the wonderful 
results which he brings about. In addition to this, the distribution of 
divine activities over a great variety of particular gods is an insuperable 
obstacle to any all-embracing conception of the origin of the whole of finite 
existence. Each deity is a more or less independent centre of life and 
energy, and there is no security that the one will work in relation to the 
other. Only when the creative power is conceived as one and absolute can 
we be certain that the various circles of being hang together in ultimate 
unity, and that the successive acts,of new creation are developments the one 
of and for the other. 

When we compare the highest and purest polytheistie cosmogonies with 
those of the dualistic religions, we become conscious of many superiorities in 
the latter. The crudities and intellectual imbecilities that disfigured the 
former are largely absent in the latter. With the discarding of the grotesque 
beliefs and strangely distorted deductions, there is the adoption of more 
refined and subtle doctrines. The acute perceptions of natural fact and the 
visions into the heart of things that sparkled in the older mythologies like 
diamonds in a dust-heap, these are carefully treasured and wisely used in 
the new. 

The best of the dualistic cosmogonies are the Persian, Chaldean, and 
Etruscan. Whether tested by their implicit conception of the creative 
power or the creative method, the changes observable are distinct evidences 
of progress. The number of the gods has been reduced to two, the god 
of light and the god of darkness. From each of these there proceeds 
emanations. The mingling of these opposed emanations results in the forma- 
tion of worlds. Through the strife and struggle for existence cf each there 
is the birth of finite existence. According to the non-Persian hypotheses, 
the same result is accomplished in a more peaceful way by the parallel 
development of both principles. This is the dualistic doctrine of what is 
known as.the primary or first creation, 

Its account of the secondary or mediate origin of the content of exist- 
ence surprises us by the number of new and fertile ideas which it introduces. 
The heavens and the light, the waters, the earth, the trees or vegetable life, 
the animals and man, are all presented as a series of emanations following 
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in graded succession from lower to higher. After the appearance of each, 
there ensues a kind of heavenly holiday or interval of rest and rejoicing in 
celebration of the completion of another period of Divine activity. 

High as are the dualistic doctrines in comparison with those upon which 
they supervened, they, in turn, are supplanted by the still higher conceptions 
of monotheism. The good makes way for the better. The process of dis- 
integration begins with those elements in the theory which are weakest and 
run counter to the ever-growing mind and moral nature of man. The duality 
of the creative power, and its representation under the materialistic figures 
of light and darkness, were fatal to the continuation of their ascendency. 
For if the earth and the heavens are regarded as effluxes from the Divine 
nature, the necessary implication is that they are of the same substance 
as Deity, and the spirituality and supremacy of the creative power are 
imperilled. Some more adequate answer is required if human progress in 
the conception of the creative power is not to be prematurely arrested. 

This we have in the Hebrew monotheistic cosmogony. It remedies the 
defects of preceding theories and supplies what in them was lacking. Its 
chief account of creation is to be found in the first chapters of Genesis, one 
of the books ix tne sacred Scriptures both of Jews and Christians. At first 
sight we may be rere struck by that which it has in common with the 
dualistic hypothesis, the general order and succession in the Divine activities. 
These coincidences are sufficiently striking, and they produce upon unbiassed 
minds the impression that some of the materials out of which both accounts 
have been woven must have been derived from kindred sources. This 
should enhance rather than detract from the authority of the monotheistic 
doctrine. For if a revelation of truth is designed to be final within its own 
province, surely it should gather up within itself all that was true and good 
in the speculations which preceded it, and then inform these and the new 
material with so Divine a spirit and power that they shall for ever serve as 
infallible aids to the moral and spiritual life in man. This is the evident 
purpose of the inspired writer or compiler, and who shall say that he has 
not succeeded to perfection ? 

But the differences in the dualistic and monotheistic accounts of creation 
are more remarkable than their identities. The more closely we study this 
concrete cosmogony of the Hebrews, the more are we impressed with its 
unique excellences and Divine sagacity. These become apparent when we 
test it either by its explicit conception of the creative power or its implicit 
deliverances upon the creative method. The first superiority is that which 
is by far the most important for the purpose in hand, and it is also the more 
conspicuous and indisputable. 

The unity and spirituality of the creative power are brought vividly 
before us. The Eternal stands outside of and above the heavens and the 
earth as their Creator and Lord. By the free activity of His personal will 
all things were brought into being at the first, and His relation to them is 
that of absolute to dependent existepo® He needed not that a primordial 
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something should be given Him upon which to begin His creative work. 
Within His own being there is an all-sufficiency both of power and wisdom 
even for the production of a universe. 

In sublimity and true grandeur of conception this far surpasses all 
previous representations of the Godhead in His character as sole originator 
of finite being. The outline given at the same time of the method of 
creation appears meagre, and, to the modern scientific spirit, unsatisfying 
beside this magnificent and splendid revelation of the spirituality and 
sovereignty of the Creator. But before hastily endorsing such a judgment 
we must bear in mind the supreme ends of this dramatic psalm of creation. 
The exclusive aims are the moral and religious edification of men and a 
glcrious inauguration of that work of human redemption which is the con- 
tinuation in the kingdom of grace of the Divine creative activity begun in 
tne lower kingdom of nature. Hence we need not timidly shrink from, but 
gladly welcome, its scanty rays of Divine light upon those vast and 
mysterious processes which are necessary to the evolution of millions upon 
millions of suns and systems within the boundless area of creation. We 
theologians must imitate the wise reserve of revelation in regard to things 
outside our range of truth, and like it, too, concentrate our energies upon 
those Divine verities which can alone minister to the preservation and 
evolution of the soul in man. 

But whilst doing this, and whilst we rise to the full height of our 
spiritual conception of the Creative power, let us remember at the same 
time the largeness of our heritage of Divine truth as to the creative method. 
The doctrine of the Divine transcendence dominates the Old Testament, but 
the complementary truth of the Divine immanence is everywhere taught in 
the New. Let us realize all that this implies and suggests; and while it is 
seen to contradict a merely external or magisterial relation of God to His 
world, it teaches positively the identity of the creative with the redemptive 
principle ; so that the same Logos or eternal heart and mind which ia Christ 
is supreme in the kingdom of grace has been ever at work also in the king- 
dom of nature. The world of nature is one product of His creative love; 
the world of grace is another. He bears the whole universe’ of being upon 
His bosom, and cares for worlds in thousands as tenderly as a mother for 


her infant children. 
(Zo be continued.) 


CURRENT AMERICAN 
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Tur InTFRMEDIATE StaTE. By Rev. W. F. Uxery, A.M., Greensburg, Pa. (The 
Lutheran Quz:terly)—Man is a twofold being, consisting of body and soul. The 
body is the visible part, the medium through which the soul acts on the outer world ; 
the soul is the animating principle which gives life, power, and efiectiveness to the 
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body. The union of the body and the soul by the decree of God makes man a living 
being. The separation of body and soul is natural death ; the separation of the soul 
from God is spiritual death. When our friends die we ask, Where are their spirits 
now? Neither reason nor philosophy can answer satisfactorily. The Word of God 
does not give as full information as we desire. It does not attempt to prove that 
there is an intermediate state: it takes that for granted. But the place and manner 
of this state are veiled in mystery. It is not necessary that we should know the 
exact position in space of the place of waiting during the middle state. 

In the Hebrew Scriptures, Sheol is the word used to designate the place of the 
dead. It occurs sixty-five times in the Old Testament; and, with two or three 
exceptions, is translated Hades in the Septuagint. In the English Version it is 
sometimes translated ‘“ grave,” but usually “hell.” Its classic meaning is “ hidden 
world where the spirits of men dwell.” Hades occurs eleven times in the A.V. of the 
New Testament; ten times in the R.V.- We understand that each soul is carried 
into the spirit-world and will remain there until the resurreetion. Both the righteous 
and the unbelieving dead will be carried into the spirit-world. The descent of Christ 
into Hades, and His ascension therefrom, have redemptive value which has not 
been sufficiently estimated by the Church (see Eph. iv. 9,10). By His descent into 
hell, and by His work of redemption and triumph there, Jesus has changed the entire 

nature and character of the future life of His people. 


But the question of supreme interest is this—What is the condition of the soul in 
the Intermediate State? That the soul is an intelligent, thinking being, whose 
faculties are in no wise suspended by its separation from the body, we reasonably 
conclude. Christ says that the spirits of the deceased patriarchs and prophets are not 
dead, but living. The soul, free from the disabilities and limitations imposed upon it 
by the infirmities of a sinful body, will be more active and far-reaching in its search for 
knowledge, and more successful in its attainments of results in wisdom and mental 
power, than in the present organization. The dead in Christ are at rest from the 
worry, wear, and work of time, and enjoy infinite bliss with Christ in Paradise; yet 
they are not idle. As there is great activity, there will be corresponding development. 
The souls of the redeemed, though in a state of blessedness, are still aspiring to 
higher degrees of knowledge and greater advancement in holiness. “They are 
waiting and looking toward the complete emancipation and perfect redemption of 
the whole man, when, in the resurrection at the last day, soul and body shall be 
again united, and man, fully redeemed, with a pure spirit in a perfect and glorified 
body, shall enter,into the full communion of Christ.” 


What, then, is the Intermediate State to the enbeliniting and ungodly? A 
condition of unrest and unhappiness—a vestibule of hell. The future life will be a 
reproduction of this present life; for men will be judged in the future according to 
the deeds and opportunities in the present life. What is to become of the millions 
who have gone down to Hades without any knowledge of Christ? This author 
thinks that the Apostle Peter aids us in answering this question by the very 
disputable passage, 1 Peter iii. 18-20. He takes it as a declaration that “ the infinite 
love of Christ which has been revealed to us in time has also stretched over into 
eternity, embracing those who were in the bonds of Hades. We understand this 
text to mean that Christ’s presence brought light to the spirits in prison, showing 
them the sinfulness and loss of their life in the flesh, and revealing to them motives 
for a life of holiness to God in the spirit.” This view is supported by the authority 
of the early Fathers: but our readers are familiar with these as fully given in the 
late Dean Plumptre’s valuable work on The Spirits i Prison: The testimeny of 
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some American and German divines is also given by this author. Dr. Briggs says: 
“This passage makes it plain that Jesus, during His three days of death, went to 
both sections of the middle state, and preached the Gospel to the dead as He had 
preached it to the living.’”” Dr. Herman Cremer says: ‘It is Scriptural to believe in 
the possibility of conversion in the realms of death.” Dr. Friedrick Ahlfeld and Dr. 
John Konig hold the same opinion; and also the following well-known commentators 
—Bengel, Olshausen, Alford, Meyer, Stier, Gerlach, Riegor, and Julius Miiller. 

There is an Intermediate State. All the souls of the departed are now in this 
state, awaiting the resurrection of the body at the last day. As there is no salvation 
out of Christ, and as no soul can know and accept Christ without a revelation, every 
soul must have the Gospel preached. If Christ is not revealed to men in time, He 
may be made known to them in eternity. The souls of those, whether children or 
adults, who have died in ignorance of Christ and His Gospel without any fault of 
theirs may come to the knowledge of Him in the future world. And we may thus 
look for the fulness of salvation in the end of the world, at the consummation of 
all things, when Jesus Christ will be made all and in all. 

The author’s theory has a certain attractiveness, but it rests upon a very limited 
and very disputable Scripture basis; and it involves admissions of which the advocates 
of purgatorial fires can take full advantage. 


HuMANITY OF THE SpirituaL Lire. By Tomas P. Barey, Jun., Ph.D., South 
Carolina (Christian Thought).—Christians usually say that there is unfathomable 
mystery in the Christian life, that the cgmmunion of the soul with Christ is a unique 
something that transcends all other human experience. Those who are not Christians 
mistrust psychical phenomena isolated from their experience, and suspect Christians 
6f being dupes of their own subjective states. This writer proposes the following 
thesis: ‘* The spiritual life is the perfection of the True, the Beautiful, and the Right 
in the natural life ; it results from the need of the absolute in human experience; it 
is initiated by an intrinsic appreciation of Christ’s character, and by a subordinating 
of the will unte that of the Father, even as did Jesus, by searching for and striving to 
exemplify Truth, Harmony, and Right.” 

We are all familiar with Faith, Hope, and Love in human life and character. 
We have faith in the persistence in character of the Worthy—Truth, Beauty, Right. 
‘This faith leads us to hope for the fruition of character. In order that we may have 
this Faith and this Hope we must Love. Love leads to an enlargement of the self, 
often to a re-moulding of the character. Love is the spiritual esthetic, that is, the 
beloved person affects you in an inexplicable way, just as mysteriously as the manner 
in which a wonderful harmony touches you. A person’s self must afiect me if I am 
to love him. The more the character fills a spiritually esthetic need, the deeper our 
love for the person. 

We believe in the persistence of the True, the Right, the Beautiful in character, 
despite the human inconsistencies, imperfections, distortions. We hope for the 
triumph of the absolutely worthy. If you have never had such faith and hope, you 
have never really loved. A dearly-beloved friend impresses his personality upon us 
in a way that ordinary knowledge and insight know nothing of. The faith that 
comes of such internal, spiritual love-knowledge is such as cannot be shattered. 

Although imperfect in character ourselves, we all appreciate perfection. Human 
nature that lies above the plane of mere physical satisfaction has need of perfection 
in Truth, Beauty, Right. And these in abstraction satisfy only the strong souls of 
earth ; but they are not the loving souls, and thus not the helpful ones, not the truly 
living characters. For there is no true living without true loving. What, then, do 
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we need? Heroes? Yes, but we cannot love the self-sufficient hero. We want our 
hero to be of us, and yet above us. He must think, and feel, and suffer, and enjoy, as 
we do. Yet he must not sin and fall, or drift, as we are ever doing. He must be a 
religious hero; he must grasp the unity and harmony of the world in thought and 
feeling, and show that unity and harmony in his life and example, so that he will 
draw all men unto him, as beauty draws our eyes to itself. And he must think and 
feel, and do all that the Universe asks of him. 

Our Hero has come. The Lord Jesus was tried, and failed not. He never fails 
now. He was not conscious of sin. No one convinced Him of sin. No one can. 
All acknowledge Him to be a perfect hero in-truth, in right, in beauty. Study 
Christ before you attempt to discuss the ‘‘ mysteries of religion.” ‘The mysteries of 
religion are the mysteries of character. The union of the Christian with Christ, this 
peace in doing the Father’s will—truly, it is a mystery. But all love, all spiritual 
union, all soul-peace, are mysterious. You do not call it a mystery when you love 
your friend and unswervingly trust him; when perfect love brings perfect peace ; and 
yet you see something mystic (some say superstitious) in this union with God through 
Christ—the knowledge of the Unknown through the known. An absolute spiritual 
friendship, a sacred communion with Christ, childlike obedience to a Father He 
reveals ; love and gratitude because of the Gift—our elder Brother. All these we find 
implicit in “‘ ordinary ” human experience. 

There is mystery in Christianity, but it is a mystery of the absolute; just as the 
mystery in human, “ natural,” lave and faith and hope is a mystery of the relative, 
that we believe to partake of the nature of the absolute. In Christ’s union with the 
Father we find the relative become wholly absolute. 

Why cannot we see that the mysteries of religion are the mysteries of life; that 
our spiritual communion with each other is the imperfect likeness of our union with 
the Father through a realization of the Spirit of Jesus? He felt that all but sin was 
right, because all but sin was God’s; He was sure that sin would be vanquished ; He 
puzzled not over God’s purposes, but did His will. He feared and sufigred as we ever 
will on earth, but He asked for strength, as we must ask; He claimed to be nothing 
of Himself, as we are nothing; His prayers were always answered; He was 
strengthened, and He was calm in His strength. God will give us strength and calm 
and peace if we ask while doing His will. Let us begin by loving one another, even 
as Christ loves us, so that the world will see that we are Christ’s; that-Christ is God’s. 
Let us take to heart the truth that our relations to our fellow-men are sacred; that 
the human love, not including in itself faith and hope, is not true love at all. Your 
love to your fellows is as much a part, a vital part,;of your religion as your communion 
with the Father through the Son. 

We can begin the spiritual life by loving and trusting whatever is worthy in 
character. Let us not be sceptical about the absolute in man; let us search out 
and believe in the good that is in our brother; let us help to make the right, the true, 
and the beautiful arise in their might within him, so that they may rule his heart and 
character. Then will he listen to us when we tell him of Christ and the kingdom. 


CurisTiAn Escuatotocy. By Prof. R.J.Cooxe, D.D., U.S. Grant Univ., Athens, 
Tenn. (Methodist Review).—Christianity alone is teleological. It alone—and therein 
is it widely differentiated from all ethnic religions and modern competitors—has a 
future for humanity, and is therefore the religion of progress. New Testament 
eschatology is not simply a widening of Old Testament doctrine of last things; it 
is in many respects an entirely new revelation. The eschatology of the prophets 
culminated in the day of Messiah; beyond that they never looked. His coming was 
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the end of the world, the inauguration of the endless age. The New Testament 
doctrine of last things is still Jewish, in terms, emblems, and figures, and in those 
forms of thought which are the costume of final events. Hence, the Christian mind 
. of every age must translate these ideas into its own conceptions, reaching for the real 
as it can behind the drapery, and the accidents, of form. And Christian eschatology 
must be studied from the standpoint of redemption. According to modern anti- 
Christian sociologies, there is set before man no higher destiny than that which may 
be worked out by the uniform operation of physical law. There is no meaning in 
history: it is a purposeless ocean-swell of human endeavour, an eternal alternation of 
¢syelopment and decay. But Christianity cannot thus look upon the world’s life. 
No event is without significance or relation, near or remote, to the triumph of faith. 
The Word of God is the ground of eschatology, and not human reasoning, or the 
fitness of things, or modern socialisms religiously phrased and projected on the future. 

The doctrine of last things embraces death, the future state, the millennium, the 
second coming of the Lord, resurrection, final judgment, and consummation. 
From a scientific standpoint death is the necessary result of physical law. From 
the standpoint of religion it is the result of sin, and therefore is something not 
originally inherent in human nature. Both are undoubtedly true. While man was 
not created to die as he now dies, death had in human nature potential existence in 
the elementary constituents of his organism. The potential became the actual in the 
subjection of the person to sin, which has made death for man what it nowis. Death 
is an enemy which must, in the very.nature of things, be destroyed if humanity has 
any future in which all its powers, intellectual and spiritual, shall have unlimited scope. 

That death is not the end of all is not provable outside of revelation. Arguments 
for human immortality, based on metaphysical, psychological, teleological, analogical, 
or cosmical grounds, cannot be accepted as proving the immortality of the soul; and 
the same must be concluded of the so-called theological, ethical, and historical proofs. 
The Christian idea of immortality is not the bare notion of continued existence which 
some imagine the doctrine of evolution will sustain. Nor is the pantheistic idea of 
the conservation of the individual life in the Infinite, which Schleiermacher affirmed 
to be the immortality of religion, the Christian immortality. It rises above all mere 
continuity of soul substance in its affirmation of the uninterrupted persistence of 
personal self-consciousness in eternal blessedness or its opposite, and of the 
completeness of the individual. The Christian doctrine of immortality involves the 
resurrection of the body. 

In the creeds of Evangelical Christendom the intermediate state finds no 
recognition. That in addition to heaven and hell there is a third place in which all 
departed beings exist is not to be rejected because the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century rightfully rejected the false and perverted doctrine of purgatory. Some of 
our Lord’s teachings seem to indicate the reality of such a place. The teachings of 
the fourth Gospel, and of Paul, indicate that the righteous enter immediately at 
death into the presence of the Lord. The adjustment of these two forms of teaching 
is the task of a Scripture eschatology. This will not be difficult if we modify the 
historical opinion which we have received from the Reformers, and reject the Judaic 
idea of Sheol, which many persist in carrying up into our Christian thinking of the 
life beyond. Sheol, or Hades, as it appears in the New Testament, has a history 
different since the death of Christ from what it had before. The departed in Christ 
are in Hades, but they are no less in the presence of their Lord and Redeemer, and in 
the enjoyment of rest and the sweet felicity of heaven. The shadows of Sheol fall 
not on the hills of Paradise. 
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Eschatology must face this question of an intermediate state in a new spirit. 
However blessed the dead who die in the Lord, they are still in an imperfect con- 
dition. St. Paul does not comfort the Thessalonians with the declaration that the 
departed have obtained completeness. In his thoughts, and throughout the New 
Testament, that is reached only in the Parousia. If the destiny of all men is 
decided at death, there can be no real resurrection at the last day, no realistic return 
of our Lord, and no real objective day of judgment ; a final day of judgment is, indeed, 
superfluous, for the purpose of it has been already obtained. 

Second probation is not a matter of revelation. The Spirit of the living God 
presents the Christ to human souls now, and a rejection of Him, conscious and 
deliberate, involves now eternal death. Eschatology has the task of proving the futility 
of opposition to this truth. The source of objection to the doctrine of second probation, 
or restoration, has not been exhausted. Eschatology must now consider the question 
from the standpoint of human nature, the persistence of human freedom, and the 
arguments from intuition. 

If faith in Christ, who died for all men, is absolutely necessary to salvation, then 
Christian eschatology must face the inference that salvation in Christ will be offered to 
every man before he can be condemned for rejecting it. When and where this will 
be it is not for eschatology to determine; but there is not wanting Scriptural ground 
for the belief that there is a gradation in the fitness of the departed for the higher 
moral conditions of the unseen world, as, to illustrate, there is in the growth of light 
between the faint star-glimmer of night and the splendour of noonday. 

That Christ the Lord will again return to this earth in the glory of His Father, 
to judge the quick and the dead, is a fundamental element in Christian eschatology. 
How far the objectiveness of His coming agrees with the reality of the mode; 
whether all that has been believed as future, or as a series of phenomena at the end 
of the world, has not in reality already taken place—this is the task which eschatology 
must take up anew in the conflict with the idealism of rationalism of various grades. 
It is not necessary to insist upon the spectacular accompaniments of our Lord’s 
coming. The costume of the Parouwsia is no real part of the Parowsia. The coming 
which the New Testament writers keep before us is the appearing of the great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ in visible form to judge the world in righteousness. In 
connection with the Parousia, millenarianism enters with its inherited sensualisms, 
numbers, and symbols. But Christian eschatology cannot carry over into its teachings 
the glowing poetry of Judaism as fact. An affirmation of a millennium dependent on 
a Parousia is an impeachment of Christianity as a regenerating power. If this world 
cannot be morally subdued except by the personal coring of Christ, Christianity as a 
world-saver is certainly a failure, and the Holy Ghost operating in and through the 
Church is unable to overcome the forces of evil. Millenarianism is out of harmony 
with Divine methods in human history. "Whatever involves a constant miracle in the 
ethical development of the kingdom of God among men may be discarded as wanting 
in the Divine element. 

Synchronous with the Parousia is the resurrection. That event is associated 
‘ with the final coming of the Lord at the end of the world. It does not, therefore, 
take place at death. It isa literal and realistic resurrection of the body. The conflict 
in Scripture is not between matter and spirit, but between the animal and the 
spiritual. Christian eschatology, then, need have no warfare with physical science 
concerning the resurrection. 


On THE EscHaToLoGy oF ouR SymBots. By Prof. Epwarp D. Morris, D.D., 
LL.D. (The Presbyterian and Reformed Review).—By “ our symbols” is meant the 
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Catechism and Confession of Westminster; or, more generally, the recognized 
Protestant creeds. Following chronologically the prolonged series of creeds, the 
Westminster symbols incorporated afresh their almost unanimous teaching on 
eschatological subjects, but with a degree of distinctness and emphasis before 
unattained. 

This article proposes to deal with the doctrine of the Westminster symbols in 
regard to death viewed in its theological relations; to the fact of immortality as 
a gift bestowed on all men; to the intermediate state in its nature and its 
experiences ; to the problem of a particular judgment at death, and of probation after 
death; to the resurrection of the dead, the final judgment, the rewards of the 
righteous, the punishment of the wicked, and the ultimate consummation of the 
kingdom of God in the eternal state. Nothing can be said concerning the interesting 
questions respecting the future of humanity on earth, the final triumph of the Gospel 
throughout the world, the ascendency of the kingdom of Christ over the human race, 
and His second coming as the Judge of all men. It can only be remarked that the 
symbols contain no trace of sympathy with the materialistic notions respecting 
a coming of Christ upon earth before the resurrection, and His residence among men 
for a prolonged period, in order to establish a temporal kingdom marked by displays 
of imperial splendour, and by supernatural exhibitions of energy, before which His 
enemies, whom the Gospel cannot reach, are to be prostrated and utterly overthrown. 
Of such a millennium as this—a millennium of power rather than of grace—we find 
hardly a hint. Nor do they-ever suggest some prolonged era of judgment, or a special 
resurrection of some specific portion of mankind, or any other of the illusive 
hypotheses now current in premillenarian circles. 


I. The teaching of the Westminster divines respecting the article of death, 
viewed in its theological aspects and relations. Physical death is represented as 
coming into the world as a direct punitive result of human sin. The symbols make 
no reference to the fact that the vegetable and animal worlds, so far as they existed 
prior to the creation of man, were subject to a law of material decay analogous to 
physical death in him. The more natural interpretation of their teaching is that 
man, had he remained sinless, would have been lifted above the range of this general 
law of decay, and so would have existed on the earth from age to age without any 
wasting of his native powers, and without the dark experience of death. It may not 
be inconsistent with their teaching to hold that if death had come, it would only have 
been a happy translation. Death, as we now know it, has been used by God as the 
sign and emblem of His feelings towards sin, and of His purpose to punish the 
sinner. As such it has come upon the entire race, and remains as an inexorable 
decree throughout all the generations. So far as His solemn mandate as to death is 
concerned, no distinction is found to exist between Jew and Gentile, between the 
Christian and the Pagan. Only the righteous are delivered from the sting and curse 
of it. To the saint it becomes a precious, crowning benediction. We cannot rest in 
the rationalistic conception that physical death in man is nothing more or less than 
the application to him of a law which is stamped upon the system of nature every- 
where. Nor can we accept the cold dogma of speculative science, which excludes 
God and His will from this dark experience of man, and refers the experience to the 
the mere action of impersonal and inexorable forces. Nor can we shut out the 
doctrine of an individualizing or particularistic action of Providence in determining 
for every human being the time, the manner, the condition of his transition. Nor can 
we consent to dissociate death and sin, or to deny that the latter is, in some true and 
deep sense, the cause of the former. 
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II. The doctrine of Immortality as an original endowment of the soul in man. 
The writers of the symbols regarded man as having an immortal subsistence, not as 
a gift of grace, but as a constitutional endowment distinguishing him from all other 
earthly creatures, and allying him in nature and essence with God for ever. They 
do not, indeed, suggest any of those interesting considerations (such as the uncom- 
pounded essence of the soul, the law or principle of continuity enstamped upon it, 
the survival of its mental and moral powers in death, its instinctive yearnings and 
anticipations) by which men have endeavoured to prove the fact of human immor- 
tality from the light and teachings of nature. This doctrine of immortality as an 
original endowment of the soul is one of the fundamental elements of Christianity. 
On Biblical grounds, the doctrine was incorporated in the first of the Christian creeds 
in the concluding phrase, the Life Everlasting. We see it also in the vitam venturi 
seculi of the Nicene, and the vitam @eternam and ignem e@eternum of the Athanasian 
symbol. The heresy of annihilationism in whatever form is positively excluded by 
the Westminster symbols. This heresy affirms in general that immortality, or 
endlessness of existence, is the peculiar heritage of the righteous, communicated by 
the Holy Spirit through grace, as the final reward of their faith and obedience; and 
that the souls of the unholy perish as their bodies perish, either at death, or after 
some assigned period of. penalty, or at the last judgment. But the assertion that 
aro\\vui and other kindred terms in the New Testament always imply “ extinction 
of being” cannot be sustained. These terms are often used in Scripture to describe 
varieties of loss, failure, destruction, both temporal and spiritual, which are not 
in their nature irremediable, and which fall in many instances very far short of 
annihilation. 


III. The nature and general characteristics of the Intermediate State. Does 
the soul during the period of its separation from the body onward to the resurrection 
remain in a state of quiescence or torpor, or is it conscious and active, having true 
and proper exercise of its rational and spiritual powers? The symbols say that the 
souls of all men neither die, nor sleep after death, but do immediately return as in 
true consciousness to Him who gave them. They also describe in explicit terms the 
two estates into which these souls pass at death, and their description invariably 
implies a conscious and active existence. 

The dogma that the soul sleeps in entire unconsciousnesss during the period 
intermediate between death and the resurrection found some degree of currency in 
Protestant circles, especially among the Anabaptists, at the very outset of the 
Reformation. The Reformation creeds, the Thirty-nine Articles, the Irish Articles, 
and the First Scotch Confession, all imply the contrary. Whately speaks of death 
asasleep. Isaac Taylor argues that corporeity and locality are essential to conscious 
activity on the part of the human soul. Dorner speaks of “ the still life,” Martensen 
of “the calm thought,” Nitzsch of “the relative annihilation.” The theory of 
unconsciousness after death may yet be brought in as an antithesis to the Scriptural 
doctrine of a judgment occurring to each soul at its departure from time to eternity. 

IV. Probation or Salvation after Death. The Westminster divines knew 
nothing of a restoration of the soul to holiness after the present life, through any 
innate experiences or powers. Their strong doctrine respecting the depravity and 
helplessness of the sinner in this life, his loss of all ability of will towards spirituc] 
good, and his entire dependence on Divine grace for recovery from this condition, is 
utterly inconsistent with the theory that at some time hereafter he will of himself, 
and without any gracious aid, rectify his corrupted moral nature and become a fit 
companion for saints and angels before the throne of God, 
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But will any who have passed into the other world without being saved through 
Christ, be saved through Him there? This is alleged in various ways; sometimes as 
possible and sometimes as actual; sometimes as actual in some individuals or some 
classes, such as infants, or the heathen, or the unevangelized masses in Christian 
lands ; and sometimes as eventuating ultimately in the redemption of every sinner, 
and the blotting out of sin and its consequences from the entire moral universe. But 
the palpable fact is (according to Prof. Morris) that after the most ingenious efforts by 
German scholars like Dorner, by English scholars like Farrar, and by their disciples 
of various classes in America, the Scriptural evidence in the case is found to be 
wholly inconclusive. And the symbols are as silent as the Bible itself respecting any 
transplantation of the Gospel with its peculiar agencies and instrumentalities, any 
ministrations of the Spirit, any gracious work or kingdom of Christ, in the inter- 
mediate state. Their invariable teaching is that death terminates the present estate 
of probation, and brings in the consequent estate of reward and retribution. What 
they affirm is absolutely exclusive of any other view than that salvation through 
Christ is a consummation to be attained or lost before death by everybody, infants, 
imbecile, heathen, all. 

V. Particular Judgment occurring at Death. A separation of souls into two 
great classes, on the basis of character, must occur, not at some remote period in the 
future life, but at the time of death. Such a separation is, in the nature of things, 
inevitable ; it is the only possible outcome of the present state and experience of 
probation. Such a separation can be grounded on nothing but some essential 
difference in character’; it must be based in the last resort on the final relation of 
the soul to an accepted or rejected Christ. And this final relation, with all its solemn 
outcome, must be fixed at the hour of death. 


This separation is judicial. It is not merely the result of certain natural laws or 
tendencies, whereby men of themselves seek their own companionship, whether it be 
good or evil. Nor is it an historic process, simply carried on through ages, and finally 
reaching its culmination in hell or heaven. It occurs in the immediate presence of 
Christ as Judge. The Protestant creeds invariably affirm that death terminates the 
stage of probation, settles the question of character, and determines the eternal 
destiny by a judicial process. 

The Westminster descriptions of the Permanent Estate, into which the righteous 
and the wicked are respectively assigned by Christ as their Judge, are both positive 
and impressive in the highest degree. In what sense it is possible to affirm progress 
in those who have been ushered at death into a blessed condition is very difficult to 
state precisely. It cannot be growth through trying experiences, as here. 

The symbols affirm a General Resurrection and a General Judgment. The full 
identity or oneness of the resurrection body with the present body is strongly 
affirmed, though no explanation of the nature of that oneness is attempted. As to 
the results of the General Judgment, the symbols know nothing of the fancy that 
such words as eternal and everlasting are words of condition rather than of time, or 
that they signify eonic periods that may come to an end somewhere in the boundless 
eternity to come. The Bible gives us the vision of a time beyond the Judgment, and 
far beyond all things earthly, when Christ shall have delivered up the kingdom to the 
Father, and when God shall be All-in-all. But it furnishes no hint of a time, even 
after that great consummation, when heaven shall come to an end, or when there 
shall cease to be a hell. On this Biblical teaching the symbols of Westminster, and 
with them the creeds of the Reformation generally, and of evangelical Protestantism 
everywhere, reverently and faithfully stand. 
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Evo.vuTion AND Darwinism. By Rev. 8. M. Szarte (The Catholic World).— 
The doctrine of evolution has obtained the assent of almost all those who are actively 
occupied in the investigations of the science of biology, and one cannot deny it, 
ignore it, or in any way dismiss it without putting one’s self outside what are 
recognized as scientific circles. No actual demonstration of it has been made, but 
the general fact of evolution is almost universally admitted. Evolution in the organic 
world is as much taken for granted as the Newtonian doctrine of gravitation is by 
astronomers. 

Nearly as much may be said of Darwinism, which should not be confounded with 
evolution. The Darwinian theory is not the theory that species have been formed by 
evolution, for this idea was widely accepted long before Darwin. It is a particular 
theory as to the way or method by which the evolution was accomplished, or is now 
going on; it is the method known as “ natural selection.” By this it is not meant 
that the being accustoms itself to its environment, and develops the part that the 
environment calls for, or suppresses and practically loses those organs which the 
environment does not need. This, if not carried too far, is a reasonable supposition 
enough. Only a few variations could be thus produced. 

Darwin’s theory is, that accidental variations, such as will constantly arise in all 
kinds and grades of vegetable and animal life, will be preserved if they are of advantage 
to the subject in the conditions in which it is placed, whereas if they are not of 
advantage they will disappear. Because first, by far more animals and vegetables are 
produced than can be sustained, especially in the lower grades of life. Life cannot 
be sustained at the rate of increase, and the doctrine of the “struggle for life” 
necessarily follows. The struggle is rather with the powers of nature than with each 
other; a struggle with the surroundings or environment. Here comes in the 
doctrine of the “ survival of the fittest,” or the natural selection of those which are 
fittest to live, and to continue the species. On the average, the progeny of these will 
inherit their auvantageous characteristics ; some in a greater degree, others in a less; 
those who have them in a greater degree will have the best chance to live; and thus 
the advantageous variation, in the first place accidental, will be constantly developed, 
increased, or emphasized. 


That progressive changes can actually be produced in this way is plain from the 
fact, that by artificial selection types can be thus brought in and: developed which are 
suitable, not, indeed, to the environment in a general way, but to the fancy of man. 
This theory of natural selection is supplemented among the more intelligent animals 
by what has been called “ sexual selection,’’ by which variations tending to beauty or 
attractiveness are obviously likely to be preserved in pairing; and also by the 
Lamarckian theory, according to which animals are developed in various ways, by the 
straining, or endeavour of all to accommodate themselves to their environment, as in 
the supposed case of the giraffe stretching his neck to reach the leaves. 


Two questions arise: Is natural selection competent, even with its supplements 
of sexual selection and of Lamarckism, to account for all the evolution which has 
actually occurred ? and, Has evolution been the cause of all the varieties of species 
which actually exist? It is, however, of less importance to know whether the - 
Darwinian theory accounts for all actual evolution, than to know whether all the 
variety of species comes from evolution. The Darwinian theory has confirmed the 
scientific mind in its belief in the universal scope of evolution. “It has shown a 
possible way of evolution in all parts of ‘the kingdom of life, from the highest to the 
lowest. And therefore on the Newtonian principle of not adducing more causes than 
are required to produce the effects, scientific men have generally concluded that 
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evolution by natural selection has actually given rise to all species.” But this is just 
the main question. Scientific men can hardly be blamed for holding the view that 
they do; there is great encouragement to it, for they have a cause seemingly adequate 
to produce all the effects, just as gravitation seems adequate to regulate all the 
mechanical movements of the stars, and is commonly believed to do so, though we 
are far from certain of its universal or sole application. 

The important matter at issue is whether all species in the organic kingdorh have 
actually been developed by evolution or not. We may admit that some have, that 
many have, but whether all have is simply a matter of histofy. Evolutionists try to 
collect its testimony in order to strengthen their induction as far as possible. But on 
the principles of natural science induction does not need, is not expected, and cannot 
be expected, to be complete. Scientific men, in being evolutionists as they now are 
almost universally, are merely going on the lines which, simply as such, it is almost 
necessary that they should follow. In point of fact there does not appear to be any 
real conflict between evolution, so far as it can be said even by scientists themselves 
to be established, and the Catholic faith. It is only in their expectations that the 
conflict lies, and we cannot blame them for these. 

It is to be feared that much of our opposition to scientists in some departments 
comes from a false or exaggerated idea of their opposition to us, and an imperfect 
acquaintance with what they actually hold. There are indeed those whose only real 
interest in physical science is the use of it to obscure the knowledge of God that comes 
to us either by nature or revelation. We need not be charitable with such. But 
with those who confine themselves to observation and experiment, and reasonings 
founded on them, we may and should be very patient, and should show respect to the 
desire for truth and knowledge which actuates them, and to the ability and zeal with 
which they pursue their studies, and never fear that mere ignorance of religion, or 
simply negative opposition to it, will vitiate the ultimate results of the legitimate 
course of scientific induction on which they are proceeding. 


Historical PREPARATION FOR CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. Samuet Werr. Evanston, 
Ill. (Methodist Review).—History may be defined as the science of man’s progress 
and development in associated life. It differs from biography in taking account of 
the community of men rather than of the individual. By presenting an inductive view 
of facts and events, in relation to man and to each other, under the various forms and 
conditions of associated life, history furnishes the basis and lays the foundation for 
political and social science. In a higher view it must frame a philosophy of its own 
discoveries, and give at least an approximate explanation of that course of events, the 
record of which it presents. This the Christian historian aims to do. He looks 
forward as well as backward. He sees the hand of Divine Providence in the course 
of human events, and offers that as the true philosophy of history; and he hopes, as 
the influence of the Gospel leavens society, for the final triumph of Christian civiliza- 
tion. But is there ground for such a hope? As an unprejudiced historian, free to 
distinguish the limits and admit the claims of truth, can he find traces of the work 
of Providence in the course of events? If we find a coincidence of causes, and a 
convergence of events occurring in different historical fields, meeting at an appropriate 
point adapted for the service of Christianity, and as conditions, though not in 
any true sense causes, of its energy, lending their aid to the promotion of its 
influence, we shall have found some. vindicatipn for the position of ‘the Christian 
historian. This historical adaptation we hope to find exemplified in the antecedent 
conditions and events preparatory to Christianity. 

In general it may be said that the period immediately preceding the Christian era 
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was marked by three prominent characteristics—expectation, unification, and de- 
generation. 1. Expectation. The animating principle of all Jewish history was 
reliance upon prophetic anticipation and hope in its fulfilment. The writings of the 
Jews were characterized by the same prophetic anticipation. The typical character 
of the Jewish worship indicated that it was temporary, and must in time give place 
to something better. In the period immediately preceding the Christian era the 
Hebrew worship was formal and lifeless; but beneath all there was still the hope of 
moral deliverance, undefined though it might be. The attention given to genealogies 
is additional evidence of ‘the same expectation. The people did not care so much for 
the past as for the future—not so much for the descent from Abraham as for the 
anticipation of Messiah. There was also a widespread expectation of some great 
event soon to occur. Paul could say, “ Unto the promise made of God unto our 
fathers, our twelve tribes instantly serving God night and day, hope to come.” And 
Jesus Himself took account, in His teaching, of the prevalent expectation. He declares 
that He Himself is the fulfilment of prophecy. 

There are familiar evidences of a similar expeqtation among the heathen races. 
The passages from Suetonius, Tacitus, and Josephus are well known; and the 
Zoroastrian struggle between evil and good assumes the final triumph of the good. 
Among the Greeks and Romans there are traces of an undefined expectation. 
Whether derived from Judean influence or not, it is historically certain that there 
Was a very general expectation of a coming One whose beneficent influence should be 
extensively acknowledged. 

2. Unification. When Aristotle aroused in his pupil, Alexander, a love of Greek 
language and literature, he little knew that he was adding another link to the chain 
of circumstances which should lead to such important events in the world’s history. 
The work Alexander acccomplished was of vast consequence. With the march of 
his armies the barriers between the East and the West were broken down; the 
dissemination of the -Greek language and thought, the new interest in the different 
races, and the unity of impulse, did not die out until they had accomplished their 
immediate purpose and were transplanted to a more productive soil. The influence 
of the Greek language was well supported by the work of the Roman legions and the 
authority of Roman law and government. However selfish the policy of Rome may 
have been, we cannot fail to see how her conquests aided the early victories of the 
Christian Church.. The settlement of the Jews in every part of the known world 
became the effective means of -promoting the general unification. There were 
definite principles of unity binding together the ‘‘ dispersed’ among the nations; the 
same creed, a common form of worship, mode of life, separation from others, and 
national hope. The yearly feasts at Jerusalem maintained the sense of unity. The 
philosophical systems which had been growing up helped to unification. By their 
method they gave system to thought, and effectiveness to investigation. In its 
analysis the philosophy of the time furnished means for testing the claims of Chris- 
tianity ; in its synthesis it provided the form and mould for building up an imperish- 
able Christian philosophy. Plato, Socrates, and others, by their religious faith and 
ethical teaching, in some measure prepared for the ethical life based on faith in 
Christ and love to God. 

8. Degeneration. The impotency of existing moral and religious systems to 
give satisfaction. The nations were not irreligious; yet there was a decadence of 
religious systems. The religions of the East had settled into stagnation. Grecian 
theology was in a state of transition, and scepticism was gaining power: philosophy 
was ruining the old superstition. At Rome the old faith was dead. Among the Jews 
the degeneration was even more marked. 
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The review of these conditions aids in explaining how the early Christian Church 
made such rapid growth. It met the prevailing expectation with a satisfactory 
answer. It provided a remedy for the prevailing moral disease. With due allow- 
ance for persecutions, it began its work under favourable conditions. The old 
systems had decayed; Christianity gave promise of being as much more enduring as 
it was more elevated, spiritual, and satisfactory. Whatever may be the future of 
Christianity, it remains for its opponents to account for the helpful conditions which 
conspired to aid in its inception. 


REGENERATION AS A Force IN Rerorm Movements (Second Paper). By Rev. 
C. M. Morsz, New Wilmington, Pa. (Methodist Review).—If the entire population of 
the country should be “ converted,” or “ regenerated,” in an hour, it would not result 
in a single reform in the industrial or social world. Can that position be maintained ? 

True reform in every department of society must begin with the recognition of 
strict and impartial justice in all relations between man and man. The natural heart 
craves ease, possessions, and power, and seeks the easiest and speediest means 
of attaining them, and without regard to the rights of others. This is covetousness. 
Covetousness operates along distinctly marked lines; it takes possession by force of 
arms, by strength of custom, and by power of legislation, of that which rightfully 
belongs to others. The outcome is the division of mankind into two classes—the 
robbers and the despoiled. The agencies employed by covetousness to enrich the 
few at the expense of the many lie open to the view of every thinker. All of the 
material bounty which God provides for the race exists in the land. If a few men, or 
a class of men, can obtain possession of the storehouse, they have their fellows at 
their mercy. When, as in our day, seven-tenths of the population are landless, and 
cannot go to the storehouse of nature to earn subsistence, unless with the consent of 
the self-constituted owners of the storehouse, the competition of the unemployed will 
reduce wages to the starvation point. 

The money of the country is a creation of the law. Its power for good or evil is 
in its legal tender functions. Business cannot be done without the agency of money. 
But money is limited in its volume, it goes into the possession of the few, and 
its possessors levy a tribute for use (interest), which is always as heavy as industry 
can bear. Hence, under the law of demand and of competition, the profits of 
business, in the end, find their way into the pockets of the landowner and the 
money-owner. 

Moreover, there are legal methods of making gain which are urjust. A man 
who possesses only muscle cannot compete against a man or corporation backed by 
millions. Every opportunity for money-making, whether by legitimate operations of 
trade, by the possession of means, or by speculation, is taken up by the capitalist, 
and the end of labour is to enrich not itself but the employer, the company, the 
corporation. There are greater evils; capital influences, legislation, courts, the 
professions, and the press to work in its interests. 

Yet the strongest impulse of human nature is the love of right-doing, fair-play, 
justice. The three agencies of covetousness and injustice named happen to be the 
three leading questions of reform now before the people. England must settle the 
question of land monopoly before she can touch another great issue. In the United 
States the money question is being forced to the front. In all civilized lands the 
attempt is being made to prevent legislation for the benefit of favoured classes, and 
to undo the wrong already accomplished in this direction. 

As land-monopoly, money-monopoly, and (economic) unjust gain are supported 
“y the teachings of the Church and the opinions of believers, the conversion of the 
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people would not change existing industrial and commercial principles and methods. 
If it had any permanent effect, it would be to crystallize into unalterable law and 
custom the very evils against which humanity is in rebellion. We would have a 
religion, but a religion without true brotherhood or justice—the Church of to-day 
enlarged in its membership by the sum total of the population. 

But could not the people, if regenerated, do away with the evils complained of ? 
Not if such regeneration were under present methods. What has the Church to do 
with these questions ? The Church is an agency for saving souls, so far as the next 
world is concerned ; but it has nothing to do with present commercial conditions. But 
if regenerated men, as individuals and in the aggregate, have no part in reform 
movements, to whom shall the world look for deliverance? The Mosaic laws and 
the prophetic teachings denounced all unfair and inconsiderate dealings. Jesus came 
to establish the kingdom of God among men—a brotherhood to be governed by the 
direct rule of God. After the Holy Spirit had descended on the day of Pentecost, 
the believers gathered together, and the Church was organized. They were living 
under an absolute monarchy, and could not hope to influence or change legislation. 
But they had the social requirements of the law and the prophets—what should they 
do? They could not sanction or profit by monopolistic methods of gain, exact 
tribute for access to the bounties of God in nature, or extort interest for the use of 
money; and so they sold their landed possessions, and put their money into a fund 
for the benefit of all who were in need. This condition of things continued for at 
least two centuries. It was only when the world-spirit took possession of the Church, 
and when covetousness led men to sneer at the communism of the early brotherhood, 
that the gloom of the.Dark Ages settled upon humanity. 

Our social system is different from any system which obtained among men who 
were governed by the will of God; and it is contrary, both in spirit and practice, to 
the teachings of the Bible. We look upon the laws of God, which require exact 
justice for all, which aim after brotherhood and universal prosperity, and because 
they are strange to us, because their adoption would bring loss to some, we pronounce 
them impractical and visionary. 

There are grave problems involved. It is difficult to see how the social teachings 
of God’s Word can be put in practice in our day. But it is not impossible to do right. 
Every man can refuse to profit by that which is evil; if he has more land than he 
needs for his own use, he can let his poor neighbour use the surplus; the man wh» 
has more money than he needs can lend to his necessitous neighbour without interest; 
the individual who is receiving gain from a business that makes use.of unjust methods 
can withdraw from that business. Every believer in Jesus Christ may become a 
teacher of right-doing, and be a light in the world, even though his discipleship 
involve a life of poverty and suffering. And the Church can teach from her pulpits 
the truths insisted upon by the prophets, Jesus, and the Apostles, even though every 
land-grabber, usurer, and beneficiary of unfair and unjust methods flee from her 
communion. There is no insuperable obstacle in the way of right-doing, providing a 
man wants to do right. 

[It is well to know what is said on questions of Social Reform, but we are not 
bound to accept the view presented of the relation of the Church to society by writers 
of this school.—Eb. T.] 


Tue Present Aspect oF our Rexicious Lire. By Rev. Apranam Gosman, 
D.D. (The Presbyterian and Reformed Review).—The religious life, like every other _ 
form of life, manifests itself in very different ways. There is no unvarying type of 
religious experience. The principles out of which the Christian life issues, the truths 
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in which it roots itself, and from which it draws its nourishment and growth, are the 
same everywhere and at all times; but the life appears in a thousand different forms, 
varying perhaps in every particular case. This is due partly to the fact that Divine 
grace works in and through personal individualities, modifying and harmonizing, but 
never destroying; and partly to the freeness and sovereignty which mark the work 
of the Holy Spirit. There is no good reason to think that the older are the only types 
into which genuine religious life must run, so that all diversities from these types 
must be regarded as exceptional or abnormal growths. Every age has, to a greater 
or less extent, its own form of piety. The variety, when it appears, may be traceable 
to the peculiar menta) characteristics of the age; to the general atmosphere which 
the Church breathes ; to the prevalent philosophy at the time ; to the relations which 
the Church sustains to the world and world-powers; and to the Sovereignty of the 
Holy Spirit in the measure and method of His work. 


The mental characteristics of the age give outward shape and colouring to the 
religious life. There is no such line of distinction running through our personal life 
and history that we can isolate any one form of our life, and regard it by itself. Our 
religious life takes up into itself, and influences, all the parts of our complete being. 
As every age and people has its habit of thought, its mental features and characteris- 
tics, one practical and another speculative, one critical and another logical and con- 
structive, one active and another contemplative, one aggressive and another 
conservative, so the peculiar features of the religious life will differ. Although the 
Gospel came as a new and living pgwer into all the culture and thought of the 
civilized world, and imparted of the fulness of its life to all the forms in which the 
human mind was then working, it received as well as gave; and those mental 
habitudes of the intellectual world which it then met left their impress upon its own 
life and manifestation. 


The diversity is partly due to the general atmosphere which the Church breathes, 
the “ Zeitgeist.” It has, indeed, always an atmosphere of its own; but while it is in 
the world, it must breathe the atmosphere of the world, and it cannot breathe it 
without feeling the result in its own health and vigour. If the air is filled with 
doubt, and Christian men must breathe the air, it will not be easy to retain a strong 
hold upon the objects of faith. The Christian life will be lowered in its idea, in its 
attainments, and in its joy. The spirit of the world enters the Church, and becomes 
a transforming and moulding spirit, or, rather, this will be the tendency and drift, 
the set of the current which the Christian must resist. Times of great material 
prosperity and of practical scepticism or unbelief are not far removed. At such 
times the Christian life works under unfriendly influences. It will run into formalism, 
or into a one-sided evangelism, or into asceticism. 

Whatever may be our theory as to the relation between philosophy and religion, it 
is certain that the one influences the other. Philosophy is ever working its way 
down from the great thinkers with whom it may be a speculation or theory only, 
through the different ranks of society, until it reaches the masses, with whom it 
becomes a practical force, and moulds their lives. The apparently barren controversy 
between the Nominalists and Realists was actually full of fruit, and left its impress 
not only on the faith, but also on the lives of men. The German philosophies have 
ensnared multitudes from the authority of conviction and conscience. The encyclo- 
pedists, in their infidelity, wrecked both society and faith. The idealism of Berkeley 
and Hume bore its legitimate fruits in the heartless and formal piety which held the 
Churches in its cold embrace until the great awakening under the Wesleys and 
Whitfield. The Edwardean philosophy influenced and moulded the piety of that day, 
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gave it more or less its intense and one-sided subjectiveness, and turned the thoughts 
of believers to their experience more than to Christ. The materialistic philosophy 
which is now asserting its claims must have like results. Its general influence can be 
clearly recognized. It degrades our conception of the dignity of man, it unlooses 
the bands which hold in check the evil passions of man, and leaves him to his brutish 
instincts and tendencies. This is its legitimate trend and drift. 


The relation which the Church has sustained to the civil powers has modified its 
religious life, both to make it deeper and more genuine, and more superficial and 
worldly. Persecutions have served to winnow the Church and to make its members 
hearty, stalwart, and humble. The favour of the world encourages them to a con- 
fidence in their own virtue and strength, and thus emasculates their piety. ‘ We 
please ourselves with the fancy that this source of diversity in the character of our 
piety is dried up; that we have solved the problem of the relation of the State to the 
Church” (in America). But the relations of society are complicated, and these 
two spheres seem to cut each other. Questions arise which involve the interests 
both of the Church and State—as the Education and Sabbath questions,—and it is not 
easy to say just what belongs to the State and what to the Church. 


How much is due also to the free and sovereign agency of the Holy Spirit. If 
He works in individuals as He wills, so He works through the centuries with no 
less sovereignty. He works in and through the mental habitudes, the prevalent 
philosophies, the civil powers, and thus directly by His own power and through the 
truth, and indirectly in and through these surroundings, He gives character and tone 
to the piety of the age. All along the ages the Spirit, given to the Church at first and 
still dwelling in it, has wrought, touching the faith and life of believers, and shaping 
them to the end He seeks, which is to enthrone Christ in the faith and lives of men. 

What, then, are the peculiar religious features of the present age? The field of 
Christian work is widened and more attractive. That mission upon which the Church 
is sent is to disciple all nations, and that mission is pressed upon the conscience of 
the Church as never before. This activity does not belong exclusively to the living 
Church, or to the generation which has just preceded it. The Church has never lost 
sight of its mission. But it is freer to engage in mission work now, and hindrances to 
such work have been largely removed. There is, however, an obvious indisposition 
to dwell upon minor differences in creed and practice, an easy comprehensiveness 
which includes nearly all shades of belief; and in this some danger may lurk. We 
may come to regard vital truths as mere minor points. The charity which is born of 
indifference to the truth, which would lead us to allow fundamental error, is not the 
charity which Christ manifested or required. 

There are serious deficiencies in our religious condition which, unless supplied 
will surely make our piety fruitless, and even now cripple the Church in its life and 
work. We fail to reach so thorough a knowledge of the human heart as corrtipted by 
sin, and full of evil, as those of other days. The tendency now is not to look within 
at the working of sin in our hearts, but to look out to the life and the work. ‘There 
may have been somewhat that was morbid or unwise in the introspection, and the 
consequent experience, which marked the piety of the Puritan and New England 
believers, but it made humble, steady, and fruitful Christians; no less loving and 
gentle than stern. They were at work among the roots of things, down beneath the 
surface, and the beauty and fruitage of their lives revealed how wisely and thoroughly 
they had wrought.” Men need now to be led down into their own hearts, to the 
world within them which they have not subdued. 

This deficiency in the knowledge and sense of sin has its fruit in a low estimate 
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of the grace of Christ, who redeems us. The one of these will practically measure 
the other. If sin is indeed that evil and bitter thing which the Scriptures teach» 
then there is no grace which can rescue us from it but the grace which led the Son of 
God into our world and to the atoning death of the cross. The Christian character is 
always presented to us in Scripture as having its source and nourishment in Christian 
truth, especially in the truths of sin and redemption. All the great features of St 
Paul’s piety, its manly beauty and strength, its devoutness, thankfulness, and joy, are 
due to his faith in the great truths. There is nothing we more need for the genuine- 
ness and symmetry of our character than to go back to these fountains of all right 
feeling, right purposes, and right living. 

There is reason to fear that the disposition to overlook distinctions in our zeal 
for charity has had a tendency to lower our estimate of the value of truth, and to 
relax our hold upon it. It is not a pure good that controversies are a matter of 
reproach. Controversy which grows out of a love for the truth is every way healthy 
and praiseworthy. The tendency to lower our estimate of the value of the truth 
under the plea of charity, broad-mindedness, liberty, falls in with the spirit of the 
age. This sides largely with the looser views; it chafes at restraints; it has little 
respect for creeds—it has outgrown the necessity for them. It is an age, it is said, 
busy with the great problems of society, with the practical work of lifting men to a 
higher plane of living, of rescuing them from degradation and sin. It cannot waste 
its time in controversies, even though they touch the vitals. ‘As if the great 
problems of society did not find their full solution in the Gospel; as if there was 
some other way of saving men than by the truth as it is in Jesus.” It can be shown 
that all these movements looking to the relief of human woes and to the elevation of 
men, so far as they have any rational basis or permanency, owe their vigour to 
Christian truth, and have sprung out of hearts nurtured in the faith and creeds of the 
Church. The tendency to leave out of view the more distinctive doctrines of our 
faith, or at least to suffer them to be hidden; to broaden our faith at the expense of 
positive and definite statements, makes the piety of the Church deficient in its 
character as a witness for the truth. The Church owes it to Christ that her witness 
should be clear and distinct. Her creeds are a testimony to the world as to the truth 
which she believes to be taught in the Word of God. The interest of the kingdom of 
Christ and its spread in the world depend upon this full and explicit testimony. 

This review of the aspects of our piety, favourable and unfavourable, suggests 
grave questions as to the future. It is clear ‘that the Church has not yet reached its 
ideal. We cannot look back to any previous age of the Church as that to which we 
would return. All hope lies in the future. And nothing is to be gained by con- 
cessions. We shall not win the world to a life of faith and self-denial by dropping 
from our idea of the Christian life all that is peculiar. Nothing is ever settled by 
concessions when the truth is at stake. By a logical necessity, as well as the clear 
teaching of history, the drift away from the truth, starting at some one point in the 
system, grows wider and deeper until it opens out upon the sea of unbelief. But we 
can magnify the truth, the truth in its simplicity and completeness, and in its relation 
to the faith and lives of men. ‘The truth cannot, however, be held by itself. It will 
lose its vitality if it is restricted within narrow limits. It must flow into the practical 
life of men. The Church must vindicate for it its rightful place in all the problems of 
society. It has the only adequate solution of these problems. But how shall the 
Church apply its principles? How shall it bring its power to bear upon these pro- 
blems? It may deal with these evils in their gigantic and organized form as they 
now present themselves in society, and threatens its very existence. But it has a 
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better method. It is the bearer of life and salvation to men, as men. It seeks to 
take men from the mass of evil, and transfer them, with all their powers and influence, 
to the number of the good. The man saved becomes the active agent in saving 
others. Bring men under the sway of Christ’s kingdom, and they are separated at 
once from all the forms of evil: if he is an employer, he will do justice to his 
employé; if he is a labourer, he will be content with just and equal wage; if he is a 
slave, he is the Lord’s freeman; if he is free, he is the Lord’s slave. The new 


life from Christ lays its restraints upon all his passions and appetites, and impels him 
to all good. 


In applying these truths to the consciences of men, the Church must rely largely 
upon the regularly instituted agencies and means of grace. Everything is mis- 
chievous which leads to a depreciation of the ministry in its ordinary work. ‘ With 
the truth magnified, and rightly applied, and with a steadfast faith in the Divine 
efficacy of the truth, and in the promises of God who attends it, and works in the 
storm as in the sunshine, through conflicts and strifes as in the serene and peaceful 
air, we may confidently expect that the Church will come to a higher plane of living 
than it has yet reached, nearer to the ideal after which it aspires and strives.” 


Tue Future or Curistianity. By Wiitiam M. Satter, Society for Ethical 
Culture, Philadelphia (The New World).—The author proposes to suggest the step 
that needs, or ought to be taken, but does not affirm that Christianity will rise to the 
occasion and will take it. The Church must offer free room for the intellectual spirit 
of the time. The demand is made that the creeds should be simplified, but a simple 
creed is not more acceptable than an elaborate one. If one thinks at all, one wishes 
to think thoroughly, to take in all the facts, to have as perfect a theory of them as 
possible, and to follow out the theory to all its consequences. It is the extensiveness 
the thoroughness, the systematie completeness of a man’s work that marks him as a 
thinker in any department. Creeds, articles of faith, or confessions are ordinarily 
related to the moral and religious life somewhat as philosophies and scientific theories 
are to their respective data. They are the fruit of thinking, of the effort to under- 
stand, to explain, to formulate, to arrange systematically. The Athanasian Creed, 
for example, is in its main parts a marvel of thinking and accurate statement. It 
is not an advance, intellectually speaking, to make an elaborate statement give way 
to a simple one; it is only an advance to make the statement of one age give place 
to the statement of another—to allow freedom to new interpretations, to give room 
for fresh minds. The objection to the old creeds is simply to their being made 
obligatory on the present. 

Logical consistency demands that we object also to making any new creeds 
obligatory. If different generations have their rights, so have different individuals. 
‘““The simple and true way would be to begin to allow liberty; not to revise or 
reprobate the old creed, but to let it stand as a historical monument, and to let the 
indorsement or rejection of it be a purely personal matter; in a word, to cease to 
consider the Confession the creed of the Church.” Instead of adopting a new 
theology and rejecting the old, the Church should give to both equal right and 
standing. There have been “Liberal” Christian denominations, but they have 
worked not so much for largeness and toleration as for some new set of views. The 
thought has yet apparently to arise of a Church in which all who wish to live the 
Christian life shall dwell together as brethren, tolerating each other in the varied 
results of their religious thinking. The ideal Church would be large enough to 
contain all varieties of opinion that are consistent with Christian living. One of the 
Church fathers, Epiphanius, even held that, in the first period of the Church, 
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wickedness was the only heresy—that impious and pious living were the dividing- 
lines between erroneous and orthodox. “It is often said that at least accepting 
Jesus as one’s Lord and Saviour is necessary for admission into the Church; but 
Jesus declared that only one thing was a pre-requisite for admission into His heavenly 
kingdom, namely, doing the will of God; and surely what would open the gates of 
heaven should open the doors of the Church on earth.” The true method of pro- 
cedure for the Christian Church is, not to abolish or revise old creeds, but simply to 
grant complete liberty of belief with regard to them ; to let them stand for those to 
whom they are still satisfactory, but to give others the right to amend or reject them; 
to take no position as a Church upon these matters; to have no standards of 
orthodoxy ; to say that from its standpoint there is only one heresy, namely, wicked- 
ness; and only one essential requirement, namely, the doing of the will of God. 


That this step will be taken is unlikely. There is not, perhaps, an instance in 
Christian history in which a Church, having once committed itself to a doctrinal 
position, has relaxed the obligations of it. But if none of the existing Churches will 
take the step, then it will be taken outside of the Churches. The spirit of progress 
will secure a new organ for itself, and, more and more, what is earnest and forward- 
looking in the old organizations will disentangle itself and go to swell the new ranks. 
We overdo in these days the idea of evolution, considered as an unbroken continuity 
of development. In politics and in religion almost every forward movement has been 
possible only by making a new beginning. 

As to the needed advance on the moral side. It may seem a backward step, 
but, morally speaking, the next thing in Christianity is to go back to Jesus. The 
striking thing in modern Christianity is the almost total lack of that idealism, that 
ardour, that faith, and that hope that lived in the breast of the Man of eighteen 
centuries ago, after whom Christendom is named. Christian morality now is without 
wings; there is no expectancy in it, no largeness of vision; so far as this world is 
concerned, the Christian seems to look for nothing better from it than any one else 
does. ‘‘ How dreary are our lives, and all the business of them, how dreary even our 
good works, our charities and philanthropies, if with the soul we cannot have the 
vision of a time when good shall conquer evil, when whatever oppresses shall be cast 
down, when the tears of humanity shall cease, when for sorrow there shall be glad- 
ness, and instead of wrong a triumphant right!” 

What would it mean to think now somewhat as Jesus thought eighteen centuries 
ago? It would mean to look for a new order of things on the earth; to give up the 
idea that existing political and social arrangements are anywise final. Many features 
of the present order of society such a man would simply endure, looking for their 
overthrow. Over against the present he would put the future, and balance the 
weight of evil which oppresses him with the vision of what is to be. This faith, too, 
would lead him to purify his own life; for, should he expect to see the new order, he 
would wish to be worthy of a place in it, and, whether he is to see it with his earthly 
yes or not, he would wish to be one in spirit with it. 

A social dream is the essence of Jesus’ teaching; to look for its realization was 
the earliest meaning of His religion. It is easy to point out the element of illusion 
in His expectation. Jesus has not come again in all these eighteen centuries; and 
it will not do to say that His coming refers to another world, since every reference to 
it that He makes shows that He has this world in mind. 

If the Churches should come into contact with the real Jesus, it would be their 
regeneration. They might worship Him less; they would follow Him more. They 
would extend a hand to the reform movements. of the time, and welcome them to 
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their midst; they would be one with them in their soul, if not in their letter. The 
trouble is that the Churches do not understand their Master; they do not catch the 
real drift of the New Testament. They have acquired such a factitious reverence for 
both that they do not study either with a scientific, truth-loving spirit; they have 
-enveloped both in a sort of halo, and see nothing distinctly. Liberal Christians think 
it a great achievement to discover that Jesus was a man; but there is no special 
value or inspiration in this discovery. The question is, What sort of a man was He? 
Were He living to-day, and breathing the modern intellectual atmosphere, He would 
be neither a sentimentalist nor a religious rhapsodist, but the leader of a great, 
thorough-going reform movement; He would have said justice is for here and now, 
and the will of God is to be done on earth, even as it is done in heaven. 

What a new thing the Christian Churches would be if they could catch His 
spirit ; and who have so good a claim to it as they? How easy then would become 
some tasks that now seem giant-like in their proportions, so low is the tone of public 
sentiment, so little have the people the idea that religion means striving for justice 
and a just social order on the earth! ‘* Back to Jesus, then, I say, back to His great 
ideal! May the twofold step, intellectual and moral, be taken! May liberation be 
given to the mind, and once more may the conscience be touched! Happily, then, 
the dividing wall between Christianity and much of what is earnest and good in the 
world outside it will be broken down.” 


Is Puystcan DEATH A Penatty? By Prof. J. Leapryenam, Ohio (Old and New 
Testament Student).—There are few questions upon which more depends than this 
question, but it is not often fairly and frankly met. Many an inquirer will be glad 
of Prof. Leadingham’s aid towards a clear and satisfactory answer. He says that 
from the time of Augustine, at least, the ‘great body of the Church has answered 
it in the affirmative, and there does not appear to have been a time when this body 
has carefully considered the grounds on which their affirmation rested. The answer 
given by the larger party has been in greater or less degree carried to its logical 
conclusion, and thus been instrumental in giving shape to the leading theological 
systems that have grown up. Prof. Leadingham takes the two great types of 
belief, the Calvinistic and Arminian. Calvinists have uniformly answered the question 
in the affirmative, and carried that answer to its natural conclusion, compelling us at 
times to surrender our natural convictions and instinctive judgments to the logic of 
their system. Arminians have given it at least a qualified affirmation; but as a 
fundamental postulate in their theology is, that there can be no penalty except for 
voluntary transgression with power to the contrary, one effect of this affirmation has 
been to lead them into ambiguous and often contradictory statements in trying to 
reconcile this with their other position. 

The question is primarily one of exegesis, and that mainly of two familiar 
passages—Gen. ii.17; Rom. v.12-21.. The former is regarded as conveying a threat— 
as announcing a visitation of Divine wrath in case of disobedience; the latter as 
assuming that certain penal evils have befallen mankind in consequence of the 
transgression in Eden. Dr. Charles Hodge says, ‘‘ Men are subject to penal evils on 
account of the sin of Adam.” Dr. Shedd says, ‘The penalty of death which men 
suffer is not founded upon their actual and individual transgressions, but upon the sin 
of one man.” The argument of both these writers rests upon the assumption that 
death is a penalty. Syllogistically, their argument runs thus :—Whoever suffers 
death suffers a penalty. All men suffer death. Therefore all men suffer a penalty. 
Further, whoever suffers a penalty is guilty of transgression. All men suffer a 
penalty. Therefore all men are guilty of transgression. The fault of this argument 
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can only, be found in the premises. But since we cannot deny that all men die, we 
have no alternative, if we reject the doctrine of original sin, but to deny that death is 
a penalty. Scriptures nowhere say that mankind sinned in Adam, or that they are 
guilty or responsible for his sin. The Arminian position may be given in the words 
of Dr. Whedon. ‘Man is indeed, perhaps, in every respect intrinsically and 
organically a free agent. Yet, inasmuch as holy action is placed beyond his reach, 
he is no longer objectively free to holiness and right, and is unable to do that which is 
pleasing in the sight of God. He is, therefore, under sentence of temporal, moral, 
and eternal death.” His idea seems to be that the existence of a posterity to Adam is 
possible only by the suspension of the penalty pronounced against him, and which 
could have been justly executed upon him. If the sentence of death had been 
immediately carried out, the race would have come to an end with him. The 
suspension of the sentence, and the propagation of the race, become possible because 
of a redemptive system previously provided. 

The greatest difficulties are introduced into these two systems of theology by 
holding that death is penal. But are there valid grounds for maintaining this? It 
is, of course, understood that both Calvinists and Arminians complicate the discussion 
by holding that the death alluded to in these passages quoted refers not to physical 
death alone, but to death spiritual and eternal as well. What, then, are the facts 
involved? All will admit that evil resulted from the entrance of sin into the world, 
and that included in this evil is death in its various forms. What, then, are the ends 
to be subserved under the Divine government by the permission or infliction of evil ? 
1. Evil may certainly be penal. Penalty is*evil inflicted by government for failure in 
duty: a failure arising from the transgression of some moral requirement. It thus 
implies ill-desert on the part of the one suffering it, and disapproval on the part of an 
authoritative power whose function it is to see that this requirement is obeyed. 
2. Evil may be of the kind known as natural consequence. This is evil resulting 
from the breaking, or interruption in some way, of the natural laws that govern the 
operations of the physical or moral constitution; as the remorse that follows sin, or 
the disease which grows out of the interference with the laws governing the functions 
of the body. But we must not confuse those natural laws whose violation is followed 
by evil of this kind with the governmental enactments for whose violation penalty is 
inflicted. They belong to our creation, but carry with them no thought of obligation 
or duty. The sufferings that arise from the violation of these natural laws are not 
penalty. They come upon every one who breaks them, no matter what his character 
may be, or what his purpose, when the law was broken. 3. Evil may result from the 
application of remedial or disciplinary measures. These measures may be applied by 
individuals or by governments. Nearly all the good for which we strive has to be 
gained by passing through a period of arduous struggle and self-denial imposed on us 
by the circumstances in which we are placed. Penalty may sometimes be mingled 
with evil of this kind, but this is not its usual object. Its purpose is rather to avoid 
penalty by perfecting a character that will, after the period of discipline has passed, 
be void of offence. 

In Scripture the term death is applied to physical death, the separation of the 
soul from the body ; or to that degenerate state into which the soul naturally comes 
in consequence of falling into sin, which is known as “ spiritual death”; or to the 
state of condemnation and misery following the judgment, which is known as 
“eternal death,” or the “second death.” This last is unquestionably a penalty. 
With spiritual death the case is different. This is a natural consequence which, from 
the nature of the moral constitution, necessarily follows sin. The discussion narrows 
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itself to this question, Is physical death a penalty? There are strong Scriptural and 
rational grounds for believing that this also is not penal, but rather an element in the 
Divine economy working independently of character, and which is remedial and 
disciplinary in its nature. 1. In Scripture the good man’s death is not a penalty, but 
a blessing. 2. Nowhere does Scripture, in the case of any one, teach that physical 
death is a penalty for sin in the broad sense of the term. There is, however, a 
difference between the working of physical death in its absolute sense under the 
Divine economy, and the use that may be made of it for temporary and special 
purposes. In all ages death has been inflicted under human governments as a 
punishment for certain outward forms of wickedness. And Old Testament Scriptures 
especially make mention of the infliction of physical death for just such purposes as 
these. But this has nothing to do with the final reckoning with wicked men. In 
the New Testament attention is directed wholly to the penalty of sin in the generic 
sense of the word; and this penalty is never spoken of as physical death, but the 
eternal death following the judgment. It is the soul upon which the penalty is to 
fall, and not the body. 

Some rational considerations seem to sustain this view. With some definite end 
before Him, God created a new race, capable of attaining to high and holy character 
and privilege. That He might carry the race forward to such an attainment, 
righteousness of life on their part was necessary. He therefore places upon Adam 
and Eve a mild restriction, under which the development of character should be begun. 
But they failed to stand the test: they sinned, and the coming of sin into the world 
was the coming of a power for evil, whose natural tendency is to increase and per- 
petuate itself. Sin, left to work out its natural results, would inevitably have been 
fatal to the race, and would have frustrated the end God had in view in creation. 
Death may have been introduced as a counteracting and remedial influence. It 
works in this way in the ease of the good man; and by cutting the wicked man off in 
the midst of his sins it acts as a check on sin’s self-perpetuating power, and thus 
affords a freer opportunity for the exercise of the saving and redemptive influences. 
Sin so tends to increase in power that unduly prolonged life would make men 
dangerous, as is seen in the case of those who lived before the Flood. 

One of the reasons leading to the adoption of the doctrine of original sin is the 
necessity of accounting for the death of infants. A large part of the race, thore than 
half, die in infancy and childhood, and Prof. Leadingham thinks it “a reasonable 
view of this fact to suppose that, by the operation of physical death, God is able to 
remove these little ones at once from the conditions of trial and temptation under 
which so many fall, to a sphere of choice and activity, where the influences are all on 
the side of virtue, and where character can be formed without danger of fall or loss.” 

Physical death is not adapted to provide the necessary impressions of penalty for 
sin in the broad sense of the term. There is nothing pertaining to it in its ordinary 
happening to indicate in any way the character of those upon whom it comes. In 
the case of the wicked, it is working for the benefit of the world at large rather than 
as a punishment for the individual. It would therefore seem to be a rational view to 
regard natural death as a means by which God, in spite of the entrance of sin into the 
world, secures everlasting life and happiness to untold millions of souls that, to all ap- 
pearance, if left under the dominion of sin, unchecked by death, would have been lost. 

Eternal death is penal. But that cannot be the death spoken of in Rom. v. 12, 
for it certainly has not “passed upon all men.” Spiritual death is a natural con- 
sequence, not a penalty. Physical death does not furnish the necessary impressions 
of penalty. In none of the senses in which the term death is used can the assump- 
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tion that death is a penalty be made the premise of the argument for original sin ; 
and when this premise is taken away, the argument and the doctrine both fall to the 
ground. 

The passage in Genesis (ii. 17) has commonly been understood as expressing a 
threat, but it should be viewed as stating a consequence, not necessarily penal, that 
would follow the introduction of sin. The words cannot be taken literally, for Adam 
did not die on the day he ate the fruit. Science has shown us that physical death 
had wrought among the lower animals long before the time of Adam; he saw it, and 
it probably seemed to him the greatest of calamities. ‘God here tells Adam what 
the consequences of his sinning would be, in the form of changed conditions in the life 
of himself and his posterity, rather than threatens him with a penalty.” 

It may be said of the passage in Rom. v., if it does not teach the doctrine of 
original sin, what does it teach? Probably it does not teach a doctrine at all, but 
simply illustrates the principle Paul had presented. He had shown two things: (1) 
That the race, both Jews and Gentiles, is a sinful one, and as such is under condemna- 
tion; (2)-Escape from this condemnation can only be secured by faith in Jesus 
Christ. The emphasis in the preceding chapters is laid upon the catholic nature of 
justification. To make this clear the Apostle introduces the comparison with Adam. 
The difficulty of apprehending the passage lies in the fact that the comparison is 
not consistently maintained, but is now between certain phases of the resemblance, 
and again between certain others, sometimes positive and sometimes negative. 

The most important fact brought out by the denial of the view that physical 
death is a penalty, is its usefulness in ‘harmonizing the two classes of facts of which 
every system of theology and every attempt at exegesis must take account, the facts 
of human nature and conduct, and those pertaining to God and the Divine govern- 
ment. 


PROGRESSIVE OrTHODOxY. By Easert C. Smytu, Andover (The New World).— 
Moved by the spirit of truth, and making truth rather than orthodoxy its watchword, 
Progressive Orthodoxy seeks to co-operate with every effort to discover truth, and to 
encourage every method, and to employ every instrumentality, appropriate and 
available for such a purpose. It is in hearty sympathy with one of the leading and 
most hopeful characteristics of later thought, its sincere and submissive homage to 
truth. “Our rationality, our freedom, our life are in the truth; and wherever there 
is a soul striving for truth, we would fain rise to the dignity and honour of counting 
him a brother.” 

Closely connected with this emphasis upon truth is the accentuation of life. 
Here the movement called Progressive Orthodoxy is working in connection with what 
is predominant in modern thought. Christian doctrine began its history, as a reflec- 
tive process, in the endeavour better to understand a great life and a great personality, 
and the significance of their relation to men in their deepest needs. For a long time 
its expression was predominantly that of personal confession of the Christ, of prayer 
and hymn and homily, of sacraments and martyrdoms, of ethical instructions elevated 
and purified, and made effective by the teaching of the cross and the resurrection of 
Jesus. The impulse to dogma was confession, and defence of such confession, of the 
one saving name. How little was done beyond this is evident from the fact that not 
until after the Council of Nicea, in the year of our Lord 325, was there any 
pronounced discussion of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, nor till much later any 
generally recognized formulation of the doctrine of the atonement. 

It fell out at last that theology lost the true conception of its genesis and 
function. It was recognized that a man may accept all the dogmas of the Church and 
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be destitute of saving faith, but it was not understood that these dogmas themselves 
are impossible developments of religious truths, save as they spring from religious 
life and are one aspect of it. Divine truth is the life of God in the human spirit. 
If a dogma is not ultimately thus verified and known, it is not known at all in its 
truth and power. The things of the Spirit are spiritually discerned. 

. Progressive Orthodoxy puts stress upon character, especially in the forms of 
uprightness and sacrifice. Uprightness includes humility. There is no strength, 
even of an archangel, save asit comes from God; and something beyond this grace of 
sinless spirits is in the conscicusness of recovery by the Holy One from sin. With 
such rectitude goes ever the grace of sacrifice, the free offering of itself in all service 
to men of a soul that has learned its own true nature and life in the school of Christ, 
and through the touch of the Divine love. 

It is hardly necessary to plead for the importance of truth in religion. Without 
it religion becomes an enervating sentimentality, or a delusive superstition. The 
immediate question is, How this truth may be found? Progressive Orthodoxy accepts 
as the sufficient source and pledge of the truth, for which a soul conscious of sin and 
guilt, and thirsting for righteousness, craves with an intensity proportionate to its 
sense of need, Him whom the Apostles preached as the Revealer of the Father, the 
Dispenser of the Spirit, the Lord and Saviour of mankind; and it is constrained, in 
the interest of the reality of this manifestation of God and of its restoring and 
unifying power, to confess His true Divinity. But it would adjust its conceptions of 
this truth, and its dogmatic forms, to God’s constant revelation of Himself “in His 
works of creation, providence, and redemption,” and especially in that religious life 
which, running through the generations with increasing power, and broader than any 
lines of creed, or ritual, or Christian confession even, is a testimony, in human 
experience and history, of that Spirit who searches the deep things of God, and 
witnesses of Him in every soul. 

The spirit of Progressive Orthodoxy may be illustrated by its treatment of the 
personality of Jesus. Its theology is a Christology, though not in the ordinary and 
more technical meaning of the phrase. Historical criticism never was more busy 
with this problem than it is to-day. 1t has brought into prominence the theological, 
the metaphysical, the philosophical eiements, in part extra Christian, which enter, it 
claims, into the ancient creeds. Sometimes it puts in contrast the Christ of the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Christ of the Nicene symbol. It goes back of the 
earlier contention that the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity sprang from the Logos 
doctrine which the early Greek apologists and others of that metaphysical Hellenic 
race derived from Philo and Plato. ‘The same commingling, then witnessed, of 
philosophical and speculative thought with Jesus’ practical teaching concerning God 
and the righteousness of His kmgdom, concerning all noly lhving and sweet and 
beneficent piety, and love to men and the one Father of all, appeared within the 
apostolic age, and transformed the Man of Nazareth into a pre-existent Divinity and 
a mysterious principle of Divine revelation. But if these conclusions be accepted m 
the main, the question stated is still unanswered. ‘If, as is admitted, not only the 
early Greek Fathers, but the early disciples and the Apostle Paul, to use an ancient 
phrase, ‘ theologized’ Christ, the interesting problem is not in what Rabbinical or 
Alexandrian or Platonic forms of thought this occurred, but why it occurred at all, 
and what was the great reality behind it and prompting it? What connection had it 
with the new religious life which had come into the world, and with what one otf the 
earliest extra-canonical Christian writers (Ep. Barnabas) calls the new type ot 
character ?” 
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We must admit that in Jesus Christ there was such an indwelling and mani- 
festation of the very nature and life and love of God that all forms of speech still 
prove inadequate which do not confess, as did the early Church, His unique Sonship 
and true Divinity. The Jesus of history has been, as it were, restored to us in His 
true humanity. But the manifest and manifested life of God in Him has thereby 
only come outinto clearer view. ‘“ The more closely men have studied the thought and 
new relationship to God, which seemingly sprung from Him, the clearer and more 
necessary have appeared to be their vital connections, and the more inherently and 
essentially has been seen to be involved in the Christian faith the doctrine which is 
implicit in the earliest symbols, and which, as need was thought to arise, was more 
definitely and fully confessed.” But this dogmatic process ran out into a confusion of 
faith and theology, and into a baneful substitution of orthodoxy for piety. Yet, 
nevertheless, we must go back to an original impulse in a faith which held as its most 
cherished possession a true and unique revelation of God in the person whom it made 
the object of religious trust. Progressive Orthodoxy abides by the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, and makes it central and controlling, because without this doctrine the 
history of the Christian Church and the Christian religion becomes an effect without 
& cause. 

Studying Christian life and thought at the close of the first and beginning of the 
second century, we find that clear and definitely stand forth the new knowledge of a 
universal Fatherhood assured in the Son of His love; the new rule of life in the 
commandment of love; the new sense of power in the conviction that Christianity is 
a thing of greatness through its Founder and Head; the conscious possession of 
new spiritual gifts, of a new and abiding presence of the Spirit promised and sent 
by the risen Lord; the deep and solemn sense of responsibility to Him as the final 
and universal Judge; the confident access through Him to God in prayer; the faith 
that His sacrifice had won for the whole world the grace of repentance; the calm 
assurance of a profound and rich peace amid all earth’s turmoil and conflict; and 
the exultation in victory over death. 

More impressive still are the testimonies of action and sacrifice; and the 
existence of the Christian society, a unique fellowship of men with each other, and 
with God, in the new name. 

In the three centuries following, the immediate and living faith of the Church in 
its Redeemer and Lord is confronted with innumerable questionings, both from within 
and from without. Justin Martyr and others resort to the Alexandrian philosophy for 
help in maintaining the Christian cause. Then comes discussion of the Son’s person- 
ality, which naturally went over to a similar discussion of the work of the Spirit. 
But through the long, intricate, perplexed, and sometimes tangled history there is 
one unbroken and infrangible line of connection—one steadfast faith, one central 
principle. It is that of trust in Christ as a Divine Redeemer. 

It is one of the important services to theology rendered by Ritschl and his school, 
that God’s revelation of Himself is apprehended more than it has been as a Divine 
kingdom. This is a recurrence to the original Christian point of view, to the 
testimony of Jesus. It is in accordance, also, with the general scientific method of 
our time, which proceeds from what is nearest to us, and verifiable in experience, to 
what is more remote. 

The author’s conclusion may be given in his own precise words: “I esteem it to 
be the province and aim of Progressive Orthodoxy, holding fast to the Christian faith 
in the line of development I have tried to indicate. Keep to that point of view which 
seems to me for a Christian theologian to be central, to work out from it the related 
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problems of anthropology, soteriology, and eschatology. In the light of Him who is 
the Light of the World we see light. It was the joy of the gentle and heroic poet 
who has recently been taken from us, and who, with his brother poet across the seas, 
has voiced the spiritual aspiration, the struggling doubt, the conquering faith of our 
century, it was his delight to watch the dawn, and he died in the dawn. Progressive 
Orthodoxy, I trust, has this characteristic: its face is towards the Sun of Righteousness, 
***The doubts we vainly seek to solve, 
The truths we know, are one; 


The known and nameless stars revolve 
Around the Central Sun.’” 


CURRENT GERMAN 
THOUGHT. 


F. C. Baur’s TEAcHING AND INFLUENCE. By Drs. Hincenretp and R. SEYERLEN, 
Jena (Zeitschr. fiir Wissensch. Theologie, 1892. No. 2).—On June 2ist last, the 
centenary of the birth of Baur, who died December 2nd, 1860, Drs. Hilgenfeld and 
Seyerlen gave lectures on Baur’s work as the founder of the Tiibingen school. The 
former is the greatest, almost the only, living representative of Baur’s chief theories ; 
the latter studied at his feet. The one gives an able summary of the origin and 
progress of Baur’s teaching, such as only one thoroughly familiar with the subject 
could give; the other dwells on the personal character of the great teacher; for a 
great teacher Baur was, in learning, in iron industry, in speculative genius, in 
masterly grasp of complex details. His particular theories have long since given 
place to others equally hypothetical ; still, their influence, if only in provoking inquiry 
and reply, has been immense. He has dominated the subsequent history of research 
as none buta great genius could. 

Baur, it is remarked, was essentially a child of the eighteenth century, the 
century of Rationalism, of Semler and Kant, who led up to the philosophical idealists, 
Schelling, Hegel, Fichte. The thought which Baur made the pivot of his explanation 
of early Christianity, namely, a radical Jewish and Pauline dualism, which the Book 
of the Acts sought to reconcile, was originally Semler’s. Semler went as far in 
negation as most later Rationalists. To him the canon of Scripture was a human 
work, tempered by Divine inspiration ; dogma, a perversion of genuine Christianity. 
“His gift was doubting, questioning, pulling down, though not without limits.” 
Hilgenfeld finds the strength of Rationalism in the field of Biblical and historical 
theology, as well as in the history of dogma, its weakness in systematic theology, 
where, however, its deficiency was supplied by the philosophical systems just 
mentioned. Here there were strange transformations. Kant’s subjective idealism 
passed into Fichte’s objective idealism, his inaccessible “ thing in itself” into absolute 
knowledge. ‘ Religion appeared as an essential stage in the development of spirit, 
and therefore rational, not in the subjective sense of Rationalism, but in the 
objective one of a revelation of the Godhead, but not a revelation outside of or above 
reason, as supernaturalism asserted, but a revelation of the infinite in the finite, of 
Godhead in humanity. The mystery of a Divine revelation, which Rationalism 
avoided and Supernaturalism defended, seemed now to be unveiled. Just in the 
dogma of all church-dogmas, in the Trinity and Incarnation, this philosophy found 
its main idea of the infinite entering into the finite and returning from finitude, of 
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the unity of the infinite and finite in spirit.” Thus the gap in Rationalism was 
filled up, the barrenest side of Supernaturalism replaced by a more fruitful doctrine. 
Schleiermacher led the reaction from these visionary speculations to more practical 
views of Christ and Christianity. The feeling of absolute dependence, which with 
him constitutes the ground of religion, is one in which the philosophic and the 
ordinary Christian meet. His theology is only a transcript of common Christian 
experience. Schleiermacher was weak in that historical grasp of Christianity which 
was the strength of Baur. To him even the connection of the New with the Old 
Testament was comparatively indifferent. 


Every one of the elements just enumerated helped to determine Baur’s life 
and thought. Hilgenfeld divides his life into three portions. First, up to the 
death of Schleiermacher in 1834, at Blauberen, and then at Tiibingen, where he spent 
the rest of his life. His first great work, published in 1824 on Symbolism and 
Mythology in the Nature-Religion, of Antiquity, was thoroughly characteristic, 
blending philosophy and religion in a striking way. He ascribes an important share 
in this attempt to settle the relation of heathen religions to Christianity, “to a work 
which, more than any other, makes an epoch ‘in the history of theology—Schleier- 
macher’s Christlicher Glaube.” ‘ But whilst Schleiermacher tried to separate his 
doctrinal teaching from religious philosophy, Baur says, ‘That construction of 
Christian faith itself was only possible in so far as Christianity was considered from 
the standpoint of religious philosophy.’ Baur places himself decidedly at the stand- 
point of religious philosophy, which is inseparable from the history of religion.” 
“Without the idea of religion the nafure of particular forms of religion cannot be 
understood ; and how, again, can the principle and the character of a particular form 
of religion be rightly apprehended, unless all the phenomena of the same kind are 
considered in their mutual relations?” His motto was, “‘ Apart from philosophy, 
history to me remains dumb and dead for ever.” In some essays on Gnosticism Baur 
describes Schleiermacher’s theology as a new form of Gnosticism, ideal rationalism, 
comparing Schleiermacher’s attitude to the Old Testament with that of Marcion. 
Schleiermacher resented the comparison and charge with an earnestness which 
Hilgenfeld regards as a proof that the shaft had gone home. Writings on the 
“Speaking with Tongues,” “The Christ-Party in Corinth,” which preluded his 
peculiar theory of early Christianity, ‘“‘ Apollonius of Tyana,” the Roman controversy 
in reply to his colleague Mohler, belong to the same period. All are written ona 
broad scale, and with the same faculty of insight. ‘ His field of inquiry was historical 
theology, but in the broadest and highest sense. However, through his detailed 
inquiries, he never lost the eye for the universal, the spiritual forces in the individual 
phenomena, for the whole of theology—nay, for the idea of philosophy in general. 
As a religious philosopher he was not a systematiser, like Schleiermacher, but a 
historian. As such he guarded himself against severing Christianity from historical 
connection with the Old Testament religion.” 


The second period of his life was the one marked by the appearance of Strauss, 
who was a disciple at once of Baur and Schleiermacher. It was the alarm justly 
caused by Strauss’s extreme views which prevented Baur’s appointment as successor 
to Schleiermacher in Berlin. Strauss repeated the charge against Schleiermacher, 
previously made by Baur, of a severance between the ideal and the historic Christ, 
Strauss’s own position being that Christ was a mere idealization. At this time 
appeared Baur’s work, The Philosophy of the Christian Religion in its Historical 
Development, 1835, in which he traced the course of thought from ancient Gnosticism, 
through Clement, Jacob Béhme, Schelling, Schleiermacher, to Hegel. Other works 
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of his were on New Testament criticism against Hengstenberg, and episcopacy against 
Rothe. His Christian Doctrine of Atonement, 1838, conceives the subject in a large 
way as the abolition, in Hegelian phrase, of the dualism of the finite and the infinite. 
Erigena, whose pantheism was congenial to Baur, Abelard, Kant, Hegel, all march 
across the scene. In 1841-43 appeared his Christian Doctrine of the Trinity and 
Atonement in their Historical Development, in three volumes. The conclusion runs, 
‘“‘ As surely 4s the idea of humanity must needs be realized, and as surely as it is to 
be found in the unity of God and man, so surely can it only be realized by its entering 
into the thought of humanity at a definite point, in a definite individual.” ‘ Here,” 
Hilgenfeld writes, ‘‘ the ideal is not entirely cut off from the historical Christ, because 
the idea of Divine humanity has appeared in Jesus in historical form.” 


It is in the third period that Baur appears as the head of a distinct school, since 
known as the Tiibingen school. It was a time of incessant toil and incessant conflict. 
The titles of the chief works of this period indicate the subjects, The Composition 
and Character of the Fourth Gospel, 1844; Paul, 1845; Critical Investigations 
about the Canonical Gospels, 1847. The Tiibingen positions have been long since 
abandoned, except perhaps by Hilgenfeld, who himself often opposed his master, 
contending that he went too far in rejecting the genuineness of some New Testament 
books and post-dating others. Ritschl abandoned Baur in 1857 to take even more 
negative ground. Ewald declared that Baur was neither a Christian nor one of the 
better heathen, but a literary Jew, ‘“‘ that plague of our poor Germany.” “To sum 
up,” Hilgenfeld writes, “‘ Baur’s distinctive feature is the historical conception of the 
whole of scientific theology. The place of dogmatics as the chief theological science 
is taken by the history of Dogma, on which Baur wrote a stimulating handbook. 
The whole of exegetical theology is historical. The writings of the New Testament 
are historical records. They were called historical, not in the sense that they recount 
or contain pure history, but that they present the history of primitive Christianity. 
This history is just as little homogeneous as that of the Reformation, but proceeds, 
like all true history, such as philosophy and the Roman Empire, through great 
antagonisms, namely, through the great antagonism of the primitive-apostolic and the 
Pauline Christianity. If this theory is not exaggerated, it places the history of 
primitive Christianity in its true light. The spirit of primitive Christianity came 
with rushing winds and fiery tongues. When its writings are arranged in the order 
of development, they certainly appear as party-writings. The narratives especially 
appear as tendency-writings.” With all respect to Hilgenfeld, who, as we have said, 
does not hesitate to criticize his teacher, while holding to the positions just indicated, 
Baur was as much an idealist as a historian; history and idea are mixed up inex- 
tricably in his writings. He sees history not as it was, but as he thinks it must have 
been. Baur’s Church History is not the least of his works; in it his strength and 
weakness are equally conspicuous. It covers the entire course of history. Kurtz 
describes it as marked by “ imperial mastery of the vast mass of material along with 
keen criticism and frequent novelty of conception.” Some of his works, like the 
lectures on New Testament Theology, were published posthumously. 

The personal details which Dr. Seyerlen gives of Baur as a teacher and a man 
are full of interest. The wide range of his lectures has been already intimated,— 
Church History, History of Dogma, Theology and Exegesis of the New Testament. 
The lectures were not mere excerpts from his books, but freshly written for the 
purpose, constantly receiving new accessions of thought and material, laden with the 
fruit of the newest learning and yet wonderfully adapted to the needs of beginners. 
Baur read closely from his manuscript. In style he was simple, noble, free from 
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everything artificial and affected, forgetting, losing himself in the greatness of his 
subject. The echoes of the great controversy going on outside were often heard in 
the class-room, and Hengstenberg’s works, of course, came in for a great deal of 
sarcasm. He was thoroughly independent, free, manly, courageous, utterly un- 
selfish, disdaining to seek favours even for his friends and scholars. ‘No one knew 
as he did how to permeate the detail of the material whfth he supplied in such 
abundance in his lectures, with thought, and to set in a clear light the problems 
treated of and the general points of view involved ; no one could sketch’so clearly the 
course of the Church and its dogma as a whole, in its different stages and decisive 
turning-points ; no one finally could so keenly characterize the spirit of vast periods, 
and the special features of particular sections of time, as he did. This formed the 
peculiar charm to his listeners, and the uncommon scientific impulse which one 
carried away from his lectures. In them he gave the essence of his published works, 
but in a new, independent form adapted to his hearers, and in its way as perfect as 
the printed works.” That he made great demands on the diligence of students is 
matter of course. To earnest students he was a wise counsellor and true friend, 
yielding to them the freedom he claimed for himself. His chief aim was to educate 
others to independence. He lived for theological study, never interfering in outside 
questions. ‘Nothing was farther from him than learned obscurity, the desire to 
shine, to make a sensation and get himself talked about; of this weakness, of vanity 
and mean jealousy no trace was to be found in him. His soul was great, filled with 
a noble pride. Therefore he never sought favour; this was utterly inconceivable in 
him ; he went straight forward, followfng only his scientific conscience ; how he was 
regarded, and temptations of the most different kinds were not wanting, did not come 
into his thoughts. For the same reason he disdained to form a school; this lay quite 
outside his nature, and would have been ‘simply impossible to him. Certainly a select 
circle of adherents gathered round him, who built on the ground he laid; but this 
was quite spontaneous, the direct result of his personality and the scientific principle 
he represented.” 


Tu: LEARNING OF THX Boy Jesus. By Jun. Déperery, Pastor at Jochsberg, 
Bavaria (Neue Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. vol. 1, No. 4).—The writer truly says, “‘ The 
childhood of Jesus is the chief enigma of His Incarnation.” Of course the mystery of 
the acquisition of knowledge, in union with Divine omniscience, broods over the whole 
of Christ’s earthly life, but m the childhood it comes to a point, and forces itself on 
our attention. The writer adds another to the many attempts to solve the difficulty. 
He is, it is safe to say, as little successful as others before him; but every earnest 
eftort of the kind 1s of vatue, if only for the purpose of bringing out the true nature of 
the problem. ° 

Most attempts hitherto have failed because they have sacrificed one or other of 
the two truths which are to be held fast. Ancient theology said with Gerhard: 
Secundum humanam naturam nescivit, secundum divinam naturam scivit; on which 
1t 1s remarked, ‘‘Such knowledge and ignorance of the same subject destroys the 
unity of the person; indeed, it seems impossible, because contradicting the idea of 
knowledge, that the same thinking being should know something on one side which 
he does not know on the other.” The explanation of modern Kenotists like Thomasius 
and Frank seems equally inadmissible, namely, that the Divine knowledge is laid 
aside or becomes passive during Christ’s earthly life, like the Divine power and 
presence, or, as Frank puts it, “‘ Christ transformed His Divine into a human con- 
sciousness.” Such a view contradicts both the Divine nature of the Son and the 
plain statements of Scripture. Dorner remarks that, as the unchangeable One, God 
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can least of all renounce His knowledge. Scripture also assumes the Son’s knowledge 
of all things, as in the names of Light, Truth, Life, given to Him. ‘ And yet we read 
just as plainly in His earthly life, again and again, of His historical development, of 
growth in wisdom, of childlike asking and learning to the end. How can this be? 
How can He learn who already knows all things? This is the mysterious question 
which we wish to solve By giving a clear answer.” What is the answer ? 

The writer distinguishes between, not exactly two kinds, but two means of 
knowledge, the inner one of reason and intuition, the outer of the senses. The means 
at the command of the spirit for receiving into itself the images around it, 4.e., for 
getting knowledge, are two :—first, “ déself with its power of the spirit to search and 
see into the ground of all things; secondly, the manifestation of its nature by means 
of its senses, open to the world, for receiving the outward forms of things, from which 
it can just as certainly reason.to the hidden ground behind them as the cause of all 
phenomena. The former way proceeds from within outward, the latter from without 
inward : the two embrace the whole field of knowledge, the depths of reason and the 
rich contents of knowledge. But the former is the first, most spiritual, divine; the 
latter the secondary, receptive, and therefore thoroughly human way for reflecting the 
truth within. The former has certainty only for the knowing spirit itself, the latter 
also for other spirits who see the manifestation. The former is the self-evident 
knowledge of conscience, the latter the knowledge of science which also makes others 
certain.” 


A critical question now is, Does this distinction apply to God? In addition to 
the mode of knowledge peculiar to pure spirit, has He also this second mode 
belonging to us? ‘ Has God, beside His Spirit, which accompanies all life from the 
depths of the beginning to the summit of development, also another means of 
knowledge, by which He, in His own eternal life and in the life of His creatures, 
penetrates deeper and deeper from the manifest phenomenon down to the very root 
of the movement, receives into Himself the entire fulness of the developing force, and 
enjoys the satisfaction of His desire for knowledge? ” ‘The writer answers, Yes, and 
seeks to prove this supposition of a twofold knowledge in God as in us by all those 
passages which ascribe organs of sense to God, or assume them ; see also passages like 
Gen. i. 31, xi. 5, xix. 21; Exod. xxxi.17. ‘“ Briefly, the entire Scripture distinguishes 
in God also a seeing with the eyes, and therefore a knowing with the senses from His 
knowing in the Spirit.” There is no need to point out the consequences and diffi- 
culties of such a view. It transfers the phenomena of Christ’s earthly life, and of 
our life, to the Divine nature itself. It seems to give a literal meaning to the 
passages just referred to. 


The application is as follows. gfhe Son having these two kinds of knowledge 
retains the first and higher kind in His Incarnation. ‘This belongs to His nature as 
Son, and as Lord over all. If He knew not God but one hour as His Father in the 
Spirit, He would no longer be the Son, in whom the Father is as He is in the 
Father; the Father would then have no Son and the world no Lord, in whom it 
consists. For this the full possession of His Godhead is necessary. But His 
outward knowledge belongs not to His essential nature, but only to its manifestation 
and unfolding. The latter He laid aside with His Divine form when He assumed a 
servant-form, therewith renouncing not merely the brightness of His glory, but also 
the enjoyment of His Divine knowledge, as well as the blessed vision of God, and 
looking on the world with His eyes of flame. Such ‘use’ of His omnipotence He 
exchanged at His conception for the weak, languid power of our flesh to perceive 
God’s nearness more and more clearly, to feel it with growing force, and so to view 
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and grasp His world more and more perfectly as a work of His eternal love. On 
this side of His knowledge, from without inwardly, alone can we speak of a 
‘transforming of His Divine into our human consciousness.’ With His eternally 
clear self-consciousness as God’s Son and Lord of the world, He could as little lose 
or forget Himself as God can deny Himself. In this exchange of His blessed seeing 
as God for our toilsome seeking in the flesh we have perhaps found the key, which 
may explain and render evident to us the natural and yet mysterious learning of the 
Son of God and Son of Mary, such as is told in Scripture.” 

In the early scene in the temple the two elements of His life are clearly brought 
out. He learned God’s will by searching the Scriptures, just as we do, just as every 
child may do. “He wished to learn what He did not yet know, namely, how all 
God’s secret things are to be learnt by human means from Scripture as from the 
works of creation; had He known all this already, His hearing would have been idle, 
and His asking mere pretence.” Yet, on the other hand, the certainty of His Divine 
consciousness shines out just as strongly. He is surprised that His mother did not 
know that He would be found among His Father’s friends. It is thus apparent that 
He does not now learn for the first time that’ He is God’s Child. ‘‘Can He say more 
plainly that He has ever known whose Son He is, than by saying that He scarcely 
thinks it possible that any one who knows Him from a child up does not know this ? 
Dare any one then say that He did not know before who He was? Truly, His spirit 
always knew that He was the Son of the Father; if this is said nowhere else, it is 
said here. Yet He must learn from,others, nay, learn as a child like other human 
children, press from the outer to the inner, reason from little to great, learn God’s 
will and nature from His word and work; this learning of eternal truth from its 
revelation in time was on earth the new task of His life in the flesh, by which He 
was to cure our natural blindness, lead our thoughts back from ourselves to God, and 
turn us to His own life in God.” ‘In the desert He had to experience and feel 
hunger and thirst, the impulse of vanity, and the attraction of earthly glory, as He 
did not know it before, but learned to conquer all by the word of Scripture; in 
Gethsemane He learned to submit His own will to God’s will by prayer such as He 
had never uttered before, and in suffering up to the death of the cross He learned to 
keep silence before God by patience such as He never thought of before; else He 
could not have cried in anguish: Why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 

The writer argues for another rendering of év rots rod warpés wov. “In My Father’s 
house ” is not correct; Christ soon leaves the temple. ‘ Business” is little better. 
Vulgate, in iis, que patris mei sunt. Joseph and Mary could scarcely have been 
expected to understand that their Child had special work to do for God’s kingdom. 
Herr Déderlein proposes, ‘among God’s servants and friends, lovers of His word.” 
‘Had they sought Him among the good, they would not have needed to seek long. 
Instead of this they sought Him év rots ovyyeréow xal rots ywworois, who afterwards tried 
to cast Him down from the hill, and therefore even then would talk little of God’s 
Word; on the other hand, He was-to be found év rots rod warpés nov, who held the 
office of the Word, and as such gladly listened to His eager questions.” 


Two grammatical reasons are given for the new rendering. First, the masculine 
has the first claim, so to speak, on the ro’s, which is formed from ol, not rd. There 
is no mention of things in the context. In Rom. xii. 16 Luther translates, Condescend 
to the lowly (A.V., men of low estate; R.V., things that are lowly; marg., them). 
In 1 Cor. xii. 6, xv. 28, Col. iii. 11, rdvra é» waicw = “ all things in all men,” not “ all 
things in all things.” In ver. 44 no one would render ér rois ywerois “ in the known 
places.” Again, the we at the end of the clause seems to be antithetical to the 
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beginning, Among those of My Father must I not be? Why is it not said, dc? pe 
elva év r@ Tod warpés mov, instead of év rots rod warpbs pou Set elval we? In John ix, 4, 
the Lord Himself says, éué det épydfeodar ra Epya rod wéupayrés we. ‘* Not in what place, 
but in what company He must be, the anxious ones are to learn once for all, namely, 
where He will be well treated, with God’s children. Where these are He must be, 
although only as the last and least, as in Bethlehem ; this is suggested by the modest 
we at the close: where men speak of God, I shall surely be found.” 


Tar Newry Discoverep FRAGMENTS OF ANCIENT JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN LiTFRA- 
TURE. By Dr. Ep. Brarke, Bonn (Theol. Liter. Blatt., Dec. 2nd and 9th, 1892).— 
Dr. Bratke gives a brief account and criticism of these interesting documents discovered 
by French explorers at the city of the dead, Akhmim, the ancient Panoplis, Upper 
Egypt, in the winter of 1886. His account is based on the Mémoires published by 
U. Bouriant, Director of the French Archeological Institute at Cairo. The manu- 
script consists of thirty-three leaves. The characters used and the orthography 
suggest a date between the eighth and the twelfth century, not earlier than the one or 
later than the other. The manuscript is imperfect. 

The first page contains the figure of a Coptic cross, each of the ‘arms of which 
has a smaller cross; on the right and left is a Greek Alpha and Omega. 

Pages 2 to 10 contain a portion of a Gospel describing the Lord’s Passion from 
the condemnation by Pilate and Herod, and His Resurrection. The fragment breaks 
off in the middle of a sentence after describing the appearing of the angels and the 
distress of the disciples. The last words show that Simon Peter was the writer. 
One passage says of the Lord on the cross that He was without suffering—a Docetic 
touch. He exclaims, “ My strength, strength, thou hast forsaken me; and when 
he had said this, he was taken up.”” The burial, setting of the watch, sealing of the 
stone, and the resurrection are then described circumstantially. Dr. Bratke reminds 
us that Origen speaks of a Gospel according to Peter. - Eusebius puts it among the 
writings which are neither canonical nor catholic, and at the head of the gospels 
used by heretics. He also preserves the statement of Serapion, bishop of Antioch, 
to the effect that the gospel is for the most part true, but contains some things which 
show Docetic influence. ‘To the picture, which we have formed on the ground of 
such testimonies of the apocryphal Gospel cf Peter, corresponds in my opinion the 
matter of the fragment discovered. And since Peter without doubt figures in it as 
narrator, I do not hesitate to say that we have before us a considerable fragment of 
the ancient Petrine Gospel. Marks of an earlier age or greater originality, such as 
the canonical Gospels possess, I have not hitherto been able to find in it. Rather, it 
makes on me the impression generally of a legendary enriching and embellishing of 
the canonical life of Jesus. That this revision of the canonical life of Jesus was 
not without a purpose is shown by the Docetic passage, as well as by others which 
speak of the fasting of the disciples, an evidence of the author’s ascetic inclinations. 
Apocryphal presentations of the evangelical history we possess already. Whether 
the new one will really advance our knowledge of primitive Christianity, will appear 
on more exact examination.” 

Pages 11, 12 are empty. Pages 18 to 19 “contain a considerable fragment of an 
apocalypse, whose author, however, is not named. The contents paint in realistic 
colours the happiness of the blessed and the sufferings of the lost, chiefly the latter. 
The beginning of the fragment seems to be treating of the signs of the end. Though 
‘‘the twelve” are mentioned, there is only one chief speaker who converses with the 
Lord. The Lord shows His disciples the abode of the blessed—a garden of perfumes 
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and fruits. Some of the horrible details of the punishments of the wicked correspond 
with those of an old Apocalypse of Peter known to us from Clement of Alexandria and 
other sources, and one striking sentence, quoted by Dr. Bratke, is common to both. 
Although that Apocalypse was not placed on a level with the prophetic and apostolic 
books, it was highly esteemed and treated as authentic. Dr. Bratke does not think it 
belongs to the first century. ‘In these circumstances I think it more than probable 
that we have to do here with a piece of the old Petrine Apocalypse, so long sought in 
vain ; and the fact that it is joined to a fragment of Peter’s Gospel can only confirm the 
supposition.’ ‘* The new discovery embraces only half of the entire Apocalypse, and 
we have reason to suppose that the citations transmitted to us by Clemens and 
Macarius, which are not found in it, belong to the missing half.” “If the Church 
finally removed this Apocalypse from the circle of canonical writings, this is only a 
proof to us, now that we know in part its grotesque contents, that it did not lack the 
necessary Christian tact.” 

Page 20 is blank. On page 21 to 66 are “two pieces of the Book of Enoch, 
embracing together the first thirty-two chapters with some gaps.” Time will be 
required for detailed comparison with the existing Greek fragments and with the 
Ethiopic Enoch. So far as at present appears, the manuscript differs considerably 
from the readings preserved in Jude and Syncellus, and the Ethiopic version was 
made from a Greek copy which corresponds generally but not entirely to the new 
text. This result seems to promise considerable gain from the new find. 

At the end of the volume a piece,of parchment is attached to the inner side of 
the leather binding, containing in uncial characters a section from a canonical 
Gospel. Finally, there is a leaf, also written in uncials, plainly forming a fragment 
from the Acts of the martyr Julian, who is little known to us from other quarters. 
“Can it be by accident that the apocalyptic pieces mentioned are found in the 
neighbourhood of a martyr story?” 


Toe Bretican Curist THE GrounD oF ovr Farrag. By Dr. Pavun Ewan, 
Vienna (Neue Kirchl. Zeitschrift, 1892. No. 12).—In November we gave the salient 
points in Dr. Herrmann’s essay, The Historical Christ the Ground of our Faith. 
The change of designation is significant. The “historical” Christ of the Ritschlian 
school, represented by Dr. Herrmann, is the Christ of the synoptic Gospels, and 
these again reduced by critical processes ; the features in the image of Christ due to 
John and Paul, not to speak of Church doctrine, are left out of account, or only 
admitted in so far as they accord with the synoptic picture. By the “‘ Biblical” 
Christ Dr. Ewald means the Christ presented in all these records. Dr. Herrmann’s 
essay was in part a reply to a publication of Dr. Ewald’s, and Dr. Ewald’s again is in 
part a reply to the essay and to Dr..Herrmann’s book. We omit, however, all points 
of personal polemic, interesting and instructive as these often are, and shall only 
indicate the ground which evangelical Lutherans are taking up in opposition to 
the new teaching of Ritschl’s school. 

The motive of the insistence on the “ historical Christ” or “simple man Jesus ” 
is to remove everything which “the unredeemed” (= unconverted) “man cannot 
bear.” The “ offence,” not only of the cross, but of the Resurrection, real Divinity, 
Miraculous Birth, and Miracle generally, has ceased. Whether the “ unredeemed ” 
man will receive what is left is exceedingly doubtful. Even the Ritschlian image of 
Christ contains elements beyond the reach of the natural man. ‘“ Even Herrmann 
imposes more on the unredeemed man than he can bear. The unredeemed man, 
even if the desire after God has arisen in him, seeks, first of all, to redeem himself. 
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A unique Redeemer, with wonderful claims—so Herrmann himself describes the 
‘historical’ Christ—does not stand materially nearer the unredeemed man than the 
Divine-human Mediator, and he can as litile form adequate conceptions of Him as of 
a Divine Incarnation.” Nor does Dr. Ewald doubt that the preaching and reception 
of such a Christ may beget real faith to a certuin extent; whether such assured faith 
as man needs, is another question. It is a curious fact that writers like Herrmann do 
not object to Christians receiving those higher views which are not included in the 
* historical” Christ, which would scarcely be a right course if those views were 
utterly wrong; still this is not necessary. The main question, however, is whether 
the greatly-reduced Christ of the Ritschlian theory meets human needs. On this 
point let Dr. Ewald speak. ‘‘ Nothing avails against the fact of sin and death but the 
fact that God has given Himself up for us in His Son, and given Himself up to the 
point of death. This is something greater than if He showed us in a man of infinite 
love, patience, &c., how He can love in general, or, to speak with Herrmann, that 
‘there is a power of goodness above the actual ’—ihis, I think, is clear. I set little 
store by the arguments used by the ancients in answering the question, Why did God 
become man? when they spoke of a harmonizing of love and justice, &c.; for here 
the danger is scarcely to be avoided of arbitrarily applying to God conceptions taken 
from other spheres. The question, it seems to me, must first of all be turned round, 
Why did God become man? And the answer to this is, Because only in this way is 
the demand of conscience met, only thus are death and hell overcome. No juristic 
theory applied to God influences us here, but, if I may so speak, the moral feeling, 
instinctive in man, which cannot even recognize a God who could forgive without sacri- 
fice, without judgment. The deeper the sense of sin, the keener the impression of the 
severity of God's law; the greater the distance from a holy God, the more imperious 
the demand of conscience for an expiation. God is love! Yes, but in such moments 
I lose the feeling that He loves me, and am confronted by the thought of His holiness. 
I see the abyss of my sin, my sin! And that He has.loved others in Christ, loved 
men in Him, I cannot apply to myself without the fact of the atoning death. I seem 
to myself an exception, the chief of sinners, because I see my sin, my sinfulness, and 
have no such excuse as I might make for others, whose hearts are not open to me as 
my own. I need Luther's saying, ‘ God died,’ Paul’s ‘Who spared not His own Son,’ 
in order to be sure that ‘ God is for me.’ A sacrifice must be offered, so great that it 
towers far above all my little thoughts and great doubts. As todogmatic statements, 
I may be conscious that we speak and think in anthropomorphisms, and I may allow 
that what for us is a temporal act—Christ’s atoning death—is to the eternal God an 
act outside time. Faith has no need of statements of this class, which are for 
practised thinkers; but it cannot dispense with the fact of the ‘ Divine-human’ 
Mediator and His saving death, if it would stand on the ground of certainty.” 


The last word touches the question which both Herrmann and Ewald allow is 
the test of truth on this subject. The former says, ‘The point in dispute is the old 
question of the Reformation: How can I be certain that I havea gracious God? In the 
Christian Church there can be but one answer: Through Jesus Christ.” The latter 
writes, “‘ How does Christ become the ground and contents of faith? How can we 
at any time be sure of having Him? or better, how can we always remain sure of 
having Him? If I can give no answer to the question, I am rightly condemned by 
my critic.” The Ritschlian answer has been intimated—through the “historical ” 
Christ, i.e., the Christ stripped of all higher attributes. The question in other words 
is as to the origin of faith and of the certainty of salvation. Ewald answers, ‘“‘ There 
are two elements which co-operate in originating faith and the certainty of salvation. 
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The impression of the truly historical, biblical Christ ; and the religious need which 
leads me to discern and seize, as an undoubted reality, a majesty present to me, the 
majesty confronting me in the form of a fact of history. But how do these two 
elements work? In the figure of Christ there meets us a man of unsullied holiness 
and withal of infinite love, infinite pity, a friend of sinners and helper of the lost; a 
man, but more than a man, namely, One who comes with superhuman claims and 
powers, who knows Himself to be, and professes to be, God’s eternal Son, having 
entered humanity in order to redeem it, One who ascribed to His death power to give 
life to men, since He was not conscious of paying in death the tribute of humanity, 
but by His death gives a ransom for many; a man who declares that the grave will 
not hold Him, that He will rise again, that He will come again to judgment, and of 
whom His disciples testify that He actually rose again, and after His resurrection 
endowed them with the Holy Spirit and miraculous powers! To the natural, 
self-satisfied man an offence and stumbling-block, an unwelcome riddle! For 
whether he is content with an allegation of enthusiasm or not, he cannot, in presence 
of that incomparable dignity, calmness, and love, with a good conscience resist its 
impression. It is very different with the man whose religious need has been 
awakened and deepened by the figure of the Holy and Merciful One. He sees here 
before him what he needs, what alone can pacify his heart, a Divine-human 
Mediator, in harmonious majesty, an eternal High Priest and Atoner; or, if these 
phrases are too specifically dogmatic, One in whom heaven and earth are knit 
together, in whom God has humbled Himself in unique, wondrous fashion, and 
humbled Himself for his redemption. And this wins his heart. An idea which he 
did not dare to conceive, was not able to conceive, has here become reality! God, 
whom he thought and thinks of as a terrifying hostile power, as inexorable law, 
presents Himself to him in the manifestation of Jesus Christ also as compassionate 
love. ‘Also,’ I say expressly, for on this all depends. The impression of love will 
not and cannot extinguish the impression of terrifying holiness and justice. This 
the conscience itself, which acknowledges the right of the legal sentence, will not 
permit. Nay, still more, that impression is deepened by the figure of Christ, His 
word and walk, work and suffering. But we are met by the unheard-of fact, that 
love nevertheless veils and shows itself in the life, death, and rising again of the Lord 
of glory. The Holy One as Merciful, the Judge as Father—this is the God whom we 
find in Jesus Christ, the God who in Christ, the eternal Son, became man for our 
good! And overpowered by this our heart seizes this figure as reality! Here I 
shall find, here I can find, here I have found, what I need! 

“We do not then, like Herrmann, say to the unredeemed or doubting: ‘ Ignore 
what you cannot believe, what does not seem to you undoubted fact, and hold to 
what is left’; but we say: Let the whole Christ act upon you, and you will learn 
what you have in Him I would rather say: We preach the whole Christ, not 
merely because we thus draw near to the ‘ historical Christ,’ but because we know 
that only the whole Christ can save and give certainty. . . . . The certainty of 
salvation is only attained when the ground of salvation, the whole Christ, is seized.” 
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THe Course or REVELATION IN THE OLD Testament. By A. Wesrpnat (Revue 
Chrétienne).—The school of independent criticism, of which Wellhausen is in 
Germany one of the most brilliant representatives, would have us believe that what 
we are in the habit of calling the economy of the law and the economy of grace are 
stages of a continuous progress in the religious thought of humanity. It is remark- 
able that the traditional opinion of the Church favours the same idea—the idea, viz., 
that the history of the chosen people was like the path of the righteous on which the 
light shines with increasing brightness, until it reaches the full brilliance of noon-day. 
But to us the idea of a progressive revelation which found its full expansion in Christ 
seems contrary to the facts and to the religious teaching of the Scriptures. If the 
religion of Israel was a course of progress from darkness to light, how did it come 
about that it ended in the darkness which encountered Him who was the Light of the 
World? If the preceding ages had prepared for the coming of the Saviour, how did 
it happen that this preparation for salvation ended in the rejection of salvation by the 
people of God? The explanation of this enigma is found in a truer appreciation of 
history and in a recognition of the fact that the same laws govern both the Old and 
the New Covenants. 

The Old Testament ailows us to trace the religious history of the people of Israel 
for about eight hundred years of their existence. What do we find if we take a 
similar period in the history of the Christian Church? At the beginning we find the 
revelation in all its power and purity—the gift of God to men in the person of Him 
who could say, ‘‘ He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” Then comes the 
apostolic age. That is to say, the revelation penetrates into human society; the 
human conscience yields to the influence of the Spirit. “We have the beginning of 
theology and the founding of the Church. Pass over a few generations, and you find 
that the integrity of the revelation has been infringed upon by the use which the 
Church has made of it. The temporal power of the Church is strong, but its spiritual 
power is mortally wounded. The Popes of the middle ages and the emperors of 
the Holy Roman.Empire would have regarded the humble Son of Mary with feelings 
like those of Caiaphas and Herod. Three similar periods are discernible in the history 
of the Old Covenant. 

1. Period of Revelation. God reveals Himself to the fathers of His people. 
He speaks from Sinai, and His words resound with unequalled majesty in the most 
ancient documents of the religion of Israel. The two first evangelists, as we may call 
them, of this revelation are the Jehovist and the Elohist. The former of these was 
endowed with an incomparable literary genius, and no work of antiquity, sacred or 
secular, surpasses his in beauty. He is not only a historian and a poet, he is also a 
philosopher and a prophet, whose meditations, fertilized by the Holy Spirit, have 
given to the world the great principles on which, as on granite blocks, the whole of 
revealed religion rests. Among the writers of the New Testament the only one who 
can be compared with him for cast of thought and vigour of expression is St. Paul. 
And just as this Apostle did not draw the doctrines of his epistles from his own mind, 
but taught the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, as he had received it from the Lord, 
so the Jehovist in relating the choice of Israel, and the establishment of the covenant 
at Sinai, indicates clearly the unique place which belongs to Moses in the religious 
history of the past. He isa son of the people of whom Moses was the founder ; he 
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is the historian of the religion of which Moses, the friend of God, was the revealer. 
The one great document of the religious revelation given to the chosen people is the 
decalogue, and this law is by the unanimous consent of the four sources of the 
Pentateuch declared to have been given to Moses at Sinai. We are led by this 
testimony to regard Moses as the prophet chosen by God to found religion among 
sinful men. Moses is the founder of the Old Covenant as Jesus is of the New 
Covenant. As regards the race, Jesus is the second Adam—the perfect Man; as 
regards revelation, He is the second Moses—the giver of a perfect revelation. 


2. Period of Assimilation. The history of Israel is that of the perpetual conflict 
between the witnesses for revealed religion and the stiff-necked people that were quite 
willing to be protected by Jehovah, but indisposed to submit to His rule. The 
prophets are the representatives of Jehovism, that is to say, of the religion revealed 
by God. Their teaching may be summed up in the words of Deuteronomy: “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might.” Repentance, humility before God, conversion, and a holy life are the 
foundations of the religion they preached. They also announced the coming of the 
Messiah, and, like St. Paul, were partakers of the sufferings of Christ. Many modern 
critics make the mistake of saying that the moral and spiritual contents of the 
religion of the Hebrews were disengaged from other elements in it, and brought to 
light by the prophets. The truth is that the substance of their preaching was what 
Moses had received from God, and their work was to carry home to the hearts of the 
people the teaching of revelation. The decalogue, which sums up the Mosaic 
revelation, and lays down the conditions of communion with Jehovah, says nothing of 
outward ceremonies of worship or of the celebration of sacrifices. Its purpose is to 
lead the Israelite to true religion, the religion of conscience, the religion of self- 
consecration, which is the first and essential condition of all worship that is 
acceptable to God. The prophets built on the foundation laid by Moses; they 
saw that the priesthood, with its artificial rites, was a betrayal of the Divine 
Covenant and a return to idolatry. Hence they inveigh against vain practices which 
appeal to the outward sight and to the imagination, but leave the heart “ uncir- 
cumcised.” In proof of these statements we refer the reader to many well-known 
passages in the writings of the prophets (Jer. vii. 4, viii. 8 et seq. ; Isa. i. 10 et seq. ; 
Micah vi. 6 ef seg.; Jer. vii. 21 ef seg.). They teach that the only worship in which 
Jehovah takes pleasure is that which brings the faithful into communion with God, 
and which is manifested in a life wholly renewed by the feelings of contrition for sin 
and of faith in the mercy of the heavenly Father. 


8. Period of Deterioration. Spiritual religion had, at the close of the preceding 
period, reached such a point that if the time indicated by the Divine wisdom for the 
appearance of the Messiah had come, if Jesus had appeared to the group that 
surrounded the second Isaiah, He would have been welcomed and understood. But 
the prophetic movement came to an end. Judaism passed under other influences; 
and so, when Christ did come, a forerunner was needed, who should awaken in the 
hearts of men the long silent echoes of the old prophetic exhortations to repentance. 
John the Baptist was taken for a demoniac (Matt. xi. 18); and when Jesus began to 
fulfil the law and the prophecies, the anger of the official representatives of Jewish 
worship was excited against Him, and led them to decide upon putting Him to death. 
This is an enigma which the traditional theology leaves unexplained. The trans- 
formation of evangelical Christianity into Roman Catholicism, however, gives an 
explanation; it is a similar phenomenon to the change from Hebrew spirituality to 
the Levitical system so firmly established in the later period of Jewish history. In 
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both cases it is impossible to assign a date to the beginning of the process of deteriora- 
tion. But we can trace up to the exile at Babylon, and to Ezekiel, who was both 
priest and prophet, the origin not indeed of Judaism, but of the tendencies which were 
to produce it. In the case of Jeremiah, the priest gave way to the prophet; but in 
the case of Ezekiel, the instincts of the priest prevailed over the spiritual teaching 
of the prophet. The Jehovism of the prophets had represented God as accepting 
sacrifice simply as an expression and symbol of piety of heart. In the legislation of 
Ezekiel Jehovah demands sacrifices. Henceforth sacrifices had an objective value; 
religious ceremonies were regarded as Divine institutions, independently of the 
dispositions of those who took part in them. Righteousness came to consist in a 
strict observance of religious duties. From the day that-the Levitical system was 
organized, spiritual decay set in; the scribe took the place of the prophet. The 
religious life which found expression in the latest Psalms came to be utterly separate 
from the official worship, and found refuge in the hearts of individuals here‘and there. 
So that in the time of Jesus we have the startling contrast ‘between the thanksgiving 
of Simeon and the self-righteous prayer of the Pharisee, who congratulated himself 
upon not being a sinner like other men. 

Our hasty sketch of the religious history of Israel shows us, first, God revealing 
to men their ruined and helpless state, and making His will known to Moses; then 
the prophets convince of sin, exhort to repentance, and foretell the coming of the 
Redeemer ; and, last of all, the priests, by ceremonial practices, by mechanical 
absolution of sin, and the performance of ritual supposed to be in itself meritorious, 
obliterate the sense of guilt. So that when Jesus comes into the world to seek and 
save sinners, He finds in Moses’ seat men who give thanks to God that they are 
utterly free from sin! Our conclusion is that both the Old and the New Covenants 
have been governed by the same laws, and that in both we find the same periods of 
revelation, of assimilation, and of deterioration. 


How CurisT1an BELIEF Is EsTABLISHED. By G. Funuiquet (La Vie Chrétienne). 
—The subject of our examination is a very restricted one: it is that of the method 
to be followed in the formation of religious belief. It seems to me that the first step 
to be taken is to appeal to conscience, understanding by that term simply the sense 
of moral obligation. It is necessary that a man should have his attention directed to 
the fact that he is.conscious of being under obligation—to the authority which 
conscience exercises, and to the control which it should have of his conduct. It 
appears to me that this is the only true preparation for faith in Jesus and for 
acceptance of Christianity. The preacher finds in the moral condition of those who 
hear him, and in their daily experiences, many points of connection with the 
exhortations he addresses to them. If we examine into the nature of conscience we 
find two elements init. The first is that the obligation it imposes is absolute ; and 
the only explanation of this fact is that it proceeds from God, the Absolute Being. 
The second element is that it summons to holiness: it urges us with unvarying 
insistence to do what we judge to be right, and thus convinces us that the God from 
whom it comes is also a Holy Being. And the fact that man so often defies the 
Divine will, and sets at nought the Divine authority, is a proof at once of his 
sinfulness and of God’s long-suffering. 

The difference between those who are attentive to the voice of conscience 
and those who shut their ears to it becomes at once apparent when they are brought 
in contact with Jesus. It is then manifest that there are intimate and deep relations 
between the fact of moral obligation and the unique personality of the Saviour. Let 
@ man be in the habit of neglecting conscience, and he will be found to be unable to 
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recognize the exceptional character and claims of Jesus; let him be impressed with 
the value and importance of moral obligation, and he will, in the most natural way, 
be brought into relations of love and obedience to the Redeemer. From the trust in 
Him, which will instantly spring up, will come the desire to have a knowledge of 
those special experiences of which Jesus speaks—those experiences of repentance, 
conversion, and regeneration which can scarcely be known apart from His influence. 
Belief does not precede, it follows these experiences. When a man comes to kndw 
Jesus Christ, and places his trust in Him, he seeks not to reason outa scheme of | 
doctrine, or a chain of beliefs, but, above all, to pass through the moral and religious 
experiences which the Bible describes, and of which the Holy Spirit is the author. 
Then if he concern himself with defining his belief in exact terms, he gives 
intellectual expression to the experiences which he owes to the Holy Spirit. 


Over against this method, which some think dangerous, we have that which 
appeals to the inspired words of Holy Scripture, and draws from them intellectual 
formule to be accepted by all who would be reckoned believers. A fatal objection to 
this method is that many diverse and contradictory doctrines are drawn from the 
Scriptures by different inquirers; and that consequently we need not only an in- 
fallible text, but alsd an infallible interpretation of it. It is only the Roman 
Catholic Church that claims to supply the latter. Surely a method which begins 
by abolishing freedom of thought, and by imposing rigid, mechanical formule upon 
the mind, is self-condemned. 


For my own part, I accept the miraculous conception of Jesus, His pre- 
existence, and His voluntary humiliation in laying aside His glory to be clothed 
with our nature. I hold these doctrines as true, and their opposites to be false ; 
and yet I would prefer a man who in the exercise of his liberty and responsibility 
rejected them, to one who, from submission to external authority, accepted them 
without understanding them, and virtually without believing them. The reason 
is that these beliefs, which to me express the truth, are not indispensable to my 
salvation; I can pr:sent myself before God, and pray to Him, without first of all 
reminding Him that I accept the miraculous conception, and the other doctrines 
mentioned. A prayer, indeed, that began in that way would bear a suspicious 
resemblance to that of the Pharisee. I believe that acceptance of these doctrines 
is the natural and logical consequence of the moral fact of salvation, and not a 
sine qué non condition of it. I do not presume to forbid the Holy Spirit to exercise 
His influence upon the man who denies, even energetically, these articles of belief. 
I desire that under the influence of that Spirit he should undergo a change of heart, 
and I expect that in consequence of this a change will afterwards pass over his 
thoughts. Not, indeed, that the Holy Spirit imparts infallible intellectual knowledge 
to those whom He enlightens; the heart and will are the seat of His operations, and 
not the intellect. Divergences of thought are inevitable; we must expect that this 
will be so, and not be alarmed at it. But we have no right to refuse the title of 
Christian and brother, or to debar from the Church any one who bears upon him the 
seal of the Holy Spirit. 

According to the method above described the Christian will examine the truth of 
the doctrines presented to him in the Bible in the light of his personal religious 
experience, and of the knowledge he possesses. In the majority of cases the 
Christian will recognize what responds to his faith, and will henceforth retain it with 
a firm hold. He will feel himself bound, not to deny, but merely to suspend his 
belief in cases where he finds himself unable to discern the truth of matters, and to 
wait for the further light which comes from riper experience. Our method leaves 
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professional theologians to discuss dogmatic systems, for the exposition of which 
special knowledge and scientific modes of reasoning are needed; but it allows the 
Christian thinker to point out the way by which he himself has arrived at certainty 
in matters of belief. 


CURRENT DUTCH THOUGHT. 





Two EpistLes To THE Pxiuiprrans. By Prof. Dane, Voirer.—Although this 
critical study is written in German, it comes under the head of Dutch thought, 
inasmuch as it is the work of the Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the 
University of Amsterdam, and is published in the Theologisch Tijdschrift, of which 
it occupies sixty-five pages. The design of the writer is to show that the canonical 
Epistle to the Philippians is made up of two separate letters, only one of which is of 
Pauline origin. r 

He begins by pointing out that the attacks upon the genuineness of this Epistle, 
which were begun by Baur and his followers, and continued by Hinsch, and more 
especially by Hoekstra, have of late been following a retrograde tendency. It would 
seem as if the apologetical labours of Hilgenfeld and of P. W. Schmidt had succeeded 
in exorcising the spirits of criticism and in securing for the Epistle a place among the 
admittedly genuine Pauline writings. To this state of affairs the latest works on the 
subject are a speaking testimony. For the recent expositions of Franke and Lipsius 
take for granted the genuineness of the Epistle in its entirety, and even Briickner 
considers that only a few minor concessions to criticism are necessary in order to 
leave him free to maintain with all the more confidence the authenticity of the main 
body of the Epistle. : 

To neither party can Vélter ally himself. As the Epistle stands he can neither 
declare it to be genuine nor spurious. He thinks that its antagonists are too ready 
to meet its apologists half way, and thus to lighten the work of defence. On the 
other hand, its defenders appear to him to treat too lightly many of the doubtful 
points that arise before them. They fail to apprehend the difficulties of the Epistle 
with sufficient acuteness, or they explain them away by acqeommodating but 
illegitimate dialectics. Both parties—assailants and defenders—have also common 
failings. They appeal to the chief Epistles of Paul as to a certain fixed quantity, 
whereas they are not this in the eyes of Vé!ter, who holds them all to be more or less 
diluted with interpolations. Again, both parties have unduly neglected the question 
of the composition of the Epistle. This is a point of the greatest importance, for the 
attentive and impartial reader is impressed by the fact that in this Epistle he has to 
deal with a number of disconnected sections which require to be carefully set in 
order if the context from which they have been torn is to be again restored. This 
want of order and coherence was long ago recognized, although it seems to 
occasion no difficulty to modern exegesis, which has always a soothing word at hand 
when such difficulties are raised. 

In his inquiry into the composition of the Epistle to the Philippians Vélter 
starts from the section forming chapters iii. 1—iv. 9. In the last part of this section, 
that is in iv. 1-9, we have apparently a termination in the form of closing exhorta- 
tions, such as we are accustomed to find at the end of a letter. Thereafter nothing 
more can be looked for except perhaps a few salutations. Nevertheless there follows 
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in iv. 10-20 a*by no means insignificant section in which Paul proclaims to the 
Philippians his thankful joy at the gift which they had sent him by Epaphroditus, and 
also takes the opportunity of commemorating the earlier assistance which he had 
received from them, and at the same time gives expression to the sense in which such 
gifts are welcome to him, and of the way in which he finds them helpful. With 
this section the Epistle ends, and verses 19 and 20, with the benediction and doxology, 
give it the character of a conclusion. Two conclusions thus follow each other. In 
ordér to explain this striking fact one might urge that the Apostle, after concluding 
his letter with iv. 1-9, recollected that he had not yet thanked the Philippians for 
their gift, and that he must still overtake that duty. Such an explanation being 
obviously unsatisfactory, it seems more probable that the section iv. 10-20 did not 
originally follow iv. 9 at all, but rather had its place after ii. 30. In the section 
ii. 19-30, after Paul has expressed his intention of speedily sending Timothy to the 
Philippians, and of soon coming himself, he speaks of the return of the ambassador 
of the Philippians who had brought their gift to him. While Paul in ver. 29 com- 
mends Epaphroditus to the cordial reception of the Philippians, in ver. 30 he 
proceeds to speak of the support which the Philippians had extended to himself 
through Epaphroditus. What is more natural than that his thanks for their gift 
should immediately follow? In fact, the section iv. 10-20, which follows somewhat 
awkwardly after iv. 9, appears to be quite in its proper place when put after ii. 30. 
The character of the portion iv. 10-20 is in complete harmony with ii. 19-30. In 
particular, ii. 30 appropriately leads over to iv. 10, and iv. 10 follows in quite a 
natural manner upon ii. 30. 

But the question immediately arises, How are iii. 1 ff. to be dealt with? Is it 
possible to remove them from the place they now occupy to make room for iv. 10 ff. ? 
Valter’s view of the matter is that the two divisions of the Epistle thus indicated are 
of totally different character. Between them there exists no sort of connection of 
thought, and the phrase in iii. 1* “‘ Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord,” is 
nothing more than a stopgap with which some one has sought to fill up the yawning 
chasm between the two divergent sections. From this aspect of the case it follows 
that the two sections belong to two different letters altogether. 


Proceeding on this assumption to rearrange the contents of the Epistle, the net 
result at which Vélter arrives is that in the canonical Epistle to the Philippians there 
are two distinct letters, the component parts of which have been somewhat pro- 
miscuously mixed up. To the one letter are to be allotted i. 12-26, ii. 17-30, 
iv. 10-20, and to the other i. 27—ii. 16, iii. 1*—iv. 9. It still remains to decide in what 
way the remaining verses are related to these two letters—especiaily the introduction 
in i. 3-11. Here, again, Vélter sees the coming together of two disconnected portions, 
namely, 3-7 and 8-11, and in these he discovers introductions to the two letters which 
he has extracted from the one Epistle. Verses 3-7 are a satisfactory introduction 
to the letter beginning with i. 12 and ending with iv. 20. In like manner, vers. 8-11 
form a suitable introduction to the letter, beginning with i. 27 and ending with iv. 9. 
The word “ For,” with which ver. 8 begins, indicates that something clse must have 
preceded which no longer exists, and which cannot now be traced. 

It now only remains to deal with the address and greeting in i. 1, 2, and with the 
concluding verses in iv. 21-23. Traces are not wanting which indicate that these 
verses as they now stand did not flow from one source. In particular, the words 
*‘ with the bishops and deacons” give occasion for the suspicion that they were added 
later, probably at a time when a church organization was being contended for, in 
which the appointment of bishops and deacons was a distinctive feature (cf. the 
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“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” chap. xv.). The mention of these in the 
address would serve the purpose of making it appear that this kind of church 
organization had already been recognized and esteemed by the Apostle Paul. Two 
parts of diverse origin are thus discovered by Vélter in i. 1, 2, but he finds some 
difficulty in apportioning them to the two letters contained in the Epistle, and is 
inclined to think that, dropping the words “ with the bishops and deacons,” each of 
the letters may have had the same introduction, especially as the introductions are 
practically the same in most of the Pauline Epistles. 

Finally, there comes the apportioning of iv. 21-23, which again divide themselves 
into two sections—the salutation in ver. 21 being assigned to the letter beginning 
with i. 3-7, and the other in ver. 22 being allotted to the letter beginning with i. 8-11. 
The closing benediction in ver. 23 may belong to either, or to both, as in the case of 
the introductory greeting. In order to complete this reconstruction of the Epistle, it 
only remains to eliminate two additional interpolations which have been inserted by 
some later hand. These are found in i. 15-18*, and in ii. 21, which verses accordingly 
fall to be deleted. The ultimate results of Vdlter’s critical study may now be 
tabulated thus :— 


First Letter. 


i, 8-7; i. 12-14; i, 18>-26; ii. 17-80; iv. 10-21 
ie BS iv. 23 
Second Letter. 


i. 8-11; i, 27-30; ii. 1-16; iii. 1-21; iv. 1-9; iv. 22 


With respect to the authenticity of the first letter Vélter is of opinion that it 
bears the stamp of genuineness on every line. It is of too personal a character to be 
the work of a forger. It presents no trace of fabrication or bias, and the narrative is 
plain, simple, and trustworthy. It is otherwise with the second letter. This, like the 
first, has a character of its own. The personal element is kept in the background, 
while the doctrinal and hortatory elements are made prominent. The one is, in a 
sense, complementary of the other; but when the question of authenticity is raised, 
Vélter unhesitatingly denies the Pauline authorship of the second letter. He founds 
his judgment on a lengthy series of considerations which cannot even be indicated 
here; but, taking one thing with another, he comes to the conclusion that the letter 
is undoubtedly spurious, and that the author was not Paul, but a later writer who 
wrote under the Apostle’s name. As to the period of its composition, it seems 
evident that it arose in a time of contending for the faith, when the Church was 
undergoing persecution and suffering for the faith’s sake. The time of Trajan is thus 
the earliest date at which the letter is likely to have been written. But if regard be 
had to the probability that in this letter the Roman Clement, whose death may be 
placed at the end of the first century, is brought into unhistorical relations to the 
Apostle Paul, to Cxsar’s household, and to the then Church of Philippi, in that case 
the letter must be relegated to the time of Hadrian. 


Tue Essenes as DepicreD By JosePpHus. By Dr. C. Trmeman (Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, November, 1892).—This is another specimen of the methods of modern 
Dutch criticism as applied to ancient writings, whether sacred or profane. The 
results are mostly negative; but, so long as they are sought after in a sirictly 
scientific spirit and with an honest regard to truth, they cannot fail to be instructive. 

According to Dr. Tideman, who has for many years devoted attention to the 
subject, the significance of Essene doctrine is still an unsettled question. For the 
most part, this Jewish sect has been looked upon as a middle state between Judaism 
and Christianity. Holtzmann and Keim called it a disposition of mind which had 
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been formed under the influence of Pythagoreanism. Dutch writers have maintained 
that in the teaching of the Essenes the Pharisaic principle of the withdrawal of the 
pure from the world had found its latest application among the Jews. Hilgenfeld 
was probably alone in the opinion that the Essenes, once the offspring of the 
Apocalyptic tendency, appeared in the end to become Persian or Buddhist magicians. 

The oldest source of our knowledge of the Essenes seems to be Philo, who 
describes the Essenes of Palestine and of Egypt. The latter—the Therapeutea—are 
sketched in the treatise, De vita contemplativa, which, however, has been described 
by Kuenen as a romance written in Philo’s name by a later writer, apparently in the 
third century of our era, who here portrays his ideal of an ascetic life in the form of 
a colony of Jewish anchorites. There still remains Philo’s testimony concerning the 
Palestinian Essenes in the treatise, Quod omnis probus liber. But this whole 
treatise was declared by Frankel, as early as 1854, to be spurious; while Oort is 
inclined to think that, although somewhat coloured, it nevertheless contains a 
narrative based on actual fact. In any case, it is of more value than the fragment 
preserved by Eusebius. But to the paragraphs relating to the Essenes grave 
objections have been taken by R. Ohle, whose arguments were declared to be 
“clinching” by a no less competent authority than Kuenen. Accordingly, if Ohle’s 
statements are assented to, the descriptions by Josephus become the earliest source 
of our knowledge of Essene doctrine. 

Before proceeding to test the observations of Josephus, it is necessary to allude 
to his use of the name "Eccnvos in general. Hitherto, the search has been vain for the 
Hebrew word represented by these Greek letters. Even Professor Oort thinks that 
the etymology of the word is hopelessly obscure. But so long as help is not sought 
from Josephus himself there is room for endless guessing. Now in his description of 
besieged Jerusalem, Josephus mentions a vA 'Esojvwv. This can be no other than 
the old gate (ADV WY) twice mentioned in Nehemiah. The word i} thus points 
to what was old in the institutions of Judaism. It is known that the different 
opinions prevalent in post-Exilian Judaism started from the longing to maintain the 
law and to secure the separation of Israel as a chosen people. Even the extreme 
party of the Zealots, or those of Judas the Gaulonite, still stood, in the matter of 
religion, upon the Pharisaic basis. If, for the moment, his more extended remarks 
regarding the sect of the Essenes are left out of count, Pharisaism as described by 
Josephus had to some extent departed from its ancient strictness. While the 
Essenes were staunch fatalists as regards the doctrine of predestination, the 
Pharisees allowed some scope for human freedom. ‘The doctrine of the Essenes 
thus coincided with the oldest form of Pharisaic piety, and as it kept itself free from 
all contact with political life, it, as a matter of course, slowly died out. 

If this view of their characteristics is correct, it will be possible to judge whether 
the description of individual Essenes in the works of Josephus corresponds with it or 
not. Josephus refers to one Judas, of the sect of the Essenes, who gathered round 
him a circle of followers in the temple at Jerusalem, and tavght them the art of 
foretelling things to come. At this period, therefore (106 B.c.), an Essene was not a 
person who was prevented from entering the temple. Menahem was an Essene who 
had saluted Herod when a schoolboy as the future king of the Jews, and who at a 
later period, when Herod had actually become king, was consulted by him as to the 
probable length of his reign. If this is the same Menahem who figures in Talmudical 
tradition, he was a genuine representative of the ancient piety, and certainly did 
not belong to a sect who sought to free the young from a world of wickedness. 
An Essene named Simon is mentioned who, in the year 6 a.D., arose under 
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Archelaeus as an interpreter of dreams. John the Essene became a general in the 
Jewish army, and was slain at the attack upon Ascalon. In his person an Essene 
thus belonged to the Zealots, and was a man of the old stamp who was ready to 
maintain the sacredness of Israel with the sword. 

When Josephus noted these particulars in his Antiquities, he promised to 
discourse more fully on the subject at another time. His Wars of the Jews, which 
contains very full details regarding the Essenes, was written some twenty years 
earlier than the Antiquities. So the more extended description promised by 
Josephus can be nothing else than what we now find in the eighteenth book of the 
Antiquities. Hence it becomes doubtfulif what we now read in these two books can 
really be the work of Josephus at all. The earliest description of the Essenes as a 
party is found in the treatise on the Jewish wars. At the very commencement we 
read the curious statement that the Essenes were Jews by birth, which implies the 
possibility of a Jewish sect composed of persons who were not Jews. It is further 
asserted that they had greater affection for one another than the other sects. The 
party thus appears to have cut itself off from the Jewish community, which is 
further evidenced by the assertion that candidates for admission to the sect were 
subjected to a period of probation extending over three years. This whole description 
is, in fact, a eulogy of the Essenes; and a eulogy by Josephus of a sect who had been 
driven from the temple is incredible. Josephus set great importance upon the 
temple as the visible surety of the unity and sacredness of Israel. The writer of this 
eulogy and Josephus cannot be one and the same person. Josephus knew the 
Essenes, whose peculiarity was that they were sterner fatalists than the Pharisees or 
Sadducees, that they set up as prophets, and finally allied themselves with the 
Zealots. Moreover, this description of the sect is full of words and expressions 
which are altogether foreign to the vocabulary of Josephus, and remind one of the 
terms in use among the Greek religious fraternities or among the Christians. 
Besides that many of the usages and experiences ascribed to the Essenes recall 
those of Christianity—such as the holy supper, baptism, persecution, and martyrdom. 
The hand of an interpolator is seen in the whole treatment of the sect, and especially 
when he states that the Essenes were forced by the Romans to eat uncommon food, 
he shows that he cannot have been Josephus. 

And so it comes about that much of the information regarding the Essenes to be 
found in the Wars of Josephus may, after all, be the interpolations of a later writer ; 
and suspicion is thereby cast on what is reported of them by Porphyry, Pliny, and 
Hippolytus, who all, more or less, follow Josephus in their descriptions. Whatever 
the actual facts may turn out to be, Dr. Tideman desiderates further inquiry, being 
convinced that in the domain of knowledge dies diem docet, and that truth must in 
the end prevail. 


Tue Procress oF Teutonic Mytruotocy. By Dr. B. Syxoys (Jaarboek der 
Rijks-Universiteit te Groningen, 1891-92).—It is the custom in the Dutch Universi- 
ties for the Rector to deliver, at the opening of each session, an address upon some 
subject to which he has devoted special attention. These addresses frequently take 
the form of summaries of recent results in particular departments of study, or of 
critical estimates of the present position of certain disputed questions, and many of 
them are consequently of considerable value. The address delivered «t the opening 
of the current university session at Groningen is devoted to a survey of the progress 
made, in the nineteenth century, in the study of Teutonic mythology. 

After glancing at the different definitions of the term mythology, and at the 
period and manner of myth-formation, Dr. Symons proceeds to say that every one 
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who has thought or written upon mythology, from the earliest Greek philosophers 
down to Max Miiller, Mannhardt, and Gruppe, is agreed that myths require to be 
explained. All are ready to admit that a myth does not mean what it appears to 
mean; but the Gidipus has not yet arrived who has satisfactorily solved the riddle. 
In these circumstances it is not to be wondered at that the history of mythological 
studies does not in all respects yield a comforting picture. Still, the history of the 
development of mythological science has other interests for us than the purely 
pathological. It teaches avoidance of the misconceptions on which earlier theories 
have been stranded, and opens up the prospect of a better future. The new day- 
break already begins to show itself; and the Germanist may point with: satisfaction 
to the fact that Teutonic mythology even more than her sisters has known how to 
protect herself from fantastic inroads, and, earlier than they, has learned to regard 
the myth as a product of historical development which demands an exact historical 
investigation, and: must not be torn from the place to which tradition has assigned it. 

Antiquity has endeavoured to solve the problem in two different ways—the 
allegorical or symbolical, and what has come to be called the euhemeristic. Against 
the former it is nowadays idle to wage war. No one capable of judging will deny 
that myth is just as little allegory as it is mutilated history. It is a curious instance 
of the tenacity of traditions handed down from classical antiquity that two theories, 
so untrue and so hollow in themselves, should have found supporters in modern times. 
One cannot refrain from smiling when he sees that two of the greatest minds of 
contemporary England—the “ Grand Old Man” and the powerful thinker Herbert 
Spencer—pay homage to the much-abuged but apparently attractive euhemerism. 
Gladstone discovers in the Greek mythology an obscured image of the sacred history 
of the Jews; and as regards Spencer, the great prophet of “ ancestor-worship,’ 
while no one will confuse with the follies of euhemerism his well-known theory 
that religion has sprung from the veneration of the dead, still, when he tries to 
find in the existence of men, called respectively Sunshine and Storm, the genesis 
of a myth of the bright sunshine followed by a dark tempest, it is not unnatural 
to imagine that it is Herodotus rather than Spencer who is speaking. The death 
knell of euhemerism has, then, not yet been sounded, and in justice it must be 
recognized that a wholesome warning is to be drawn by mythologists from the 
tenacious life of this method—a warning which has been expressed by Max Miller, 
himself no admirer of euhemerism, in these words: “Those who analyse ancient 
myths ought, therefore, to be prepared for this historical or irrational element, and 
ought not to suppose that everything which has a mythical appearance is thorough!y 
mythical or purely ideal.” The other method, on the contrary, which antiquity 
has transmitted to us, namely, the symbolical or allegorical, if it is not now entirely 
forgotten, it is at any rate banished for good from science. Its last prominent repre- 
sentative was Creuzer, whose Symbolik und Mythologie der alten Vélker (1810-12) 
contains the pure essence of the cream of romanticism. 

The scientific treatment of mythology dates from the years 1825 and 1835. In 
the former year Karl Otfried Miiller published his Prolegomena zw einer wissen- 
schaftlichen Mythologie, and in the latter was issued a work of a very different kind 
—Jacob Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie. It is always a pleasure to speak of Grimm. 
Not only was he the founder of Germanic philology and archeology, but he was a man 

of great originality of mind as well as of learning and industry. He took the decisive 
" step of no longer regarding myths as the product of conscious speculation, but as 
creations of the popular mind disposed to imagination, and seeking expression ip 


1 Selected Essays, i, 475. 
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metaphor. But inexorable criticism has long ago begun to pull down the stately 
structure of the Deutsche Mythologie. The chief complaint which progressing 
knowledge has brought against Grimm is that he has neither gone into nor answered 
with sufficient calmness the cardinal question: What can we know of Teutonic 
mythology? Features ascribed by Grimm to heathen antiquity have by continued 
research been discovered to have had their origin in Christian symbolism. Poetical 
personifications, metaphors from the brain of some medieval poet, were for him 
faded reminiscences from the world of Teutonic deities. But although nearly half of 
the Mythologie must now be discarded, the imperishable historical value of the work 
is not thereby diminished. The only drawback has been that his followers instead of 
carefully revising his work where revision was necessary, have rather exaggerated 
his failings, and, what is worse, have popularized them. 


From Grimm’s school two scholars have sprung who, while at first faithfully 
following the track of the master, speedily struck out new paths of their own. These 
are, Adalbert Kuhn, the founder of comparative mythology, and Wilhelm Schwartz, 
one of the first representatives of the anthropological tendency in the study of myths. 
If Kuhn is the actual author of the comparative method, its most influential defender 
has been Max Miiller, whose brilliant essay on Comparative Mythology, of 1856, and 
subsequent articles, were extremely well adapted to gain adherents to the new 
science. The agreement between the two schools was, it is true, not perfect; for ~ 
while Kuhn and his followers (Schwartz and J. Darmesteter, for example) sought the 
starting-point of mythical ideas largely in the changing phenomena of wind and 
clouds, in the drama of the storm, and the strife between light and darkness, Max 
Miiller, on the other hand (and especially Sir George W. Cox), brought them, for the 
most part, into relation with the sun and the morning twilight. A very striking 
element in the method of the comparative mythologists is the importance which they 
ascribe to language in the origin of myths, properly so-called. The origin of the 
myth, according to Max Miiller and Kuhn, is language itself; mythology is an old 
form of language ; attributes ascribed to natural phenomena become by metaphora 
independent mythical figures; polyonymy and homonymy are the most powerful of 
myth-creating factors. But, unfortunately, the linguistic science of the comparative 
mythologists is not the linguistic science of the comparative grammarians. Max 
Miiller once wittily called mythology “‘ a disease of language” ; but one is inclined in 
turn to brand the method of the comparative mythologists as ‘‘a disease of the 
science of language.” As to the importance of Sanskrit and the Vedas, a younger 
school of specialists, at the head of which stands the French scholar, A. Bergaigne, 
has seriously weakened the confidence hitherto placed in the traditional opinion that 
in the Rig-Veda there lay concealed a world of original, unaffected, intelligible 
mythology. Even in the oldest portions of this “‘ real Theogony of the Aryan races,” 
theological scholarship and priestly quibbling play a prominent part. Then, again, 
the great difference between the original significance of the myths and their historical 
development among the peoples who had received them from primitive times has 
been too much overlooked by the comparative school. And, further, it is scarcely 
conceivable that the contemplation of nature should have so completely occupied the 
attention of primeval man that he had neither eye nor ear for the life and suffering 
of the world of human beings around him. The net gain which comparative myth- 
ology has yielded may be summed up in a single sentence. A primitive veneration 
of the powers of nature is one of the bases—we have no right to say the basis—of the 
religions and mythologies of the Indo-German peoples. In truth, even this modest 
result is no longer undisputed. At all events, one of the youngest and acutest of 
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mythologists, Otto Gruppe, in his reforming zeal, makes a tabula rasa of the whole 
theory. And it must be admitted that the common names in the Indo-German 
languages for the heavens, the morning twilight, the sun, the moon, fire, wind, and 
the clouds do not, as yet, afford a proof that these natural phenomena in early times 
enjoyed Divine adoration. 


Against this view W. Schwartz had, as early as 1850, lifted up his voice in a 
praiseworthy work entitled Der heutige Volksglaube wnd das alte Heidenthwm. 
Unprejudiced observation of the living popular belief of the North German peasants 
led him to a discovery of the utmost importance for the further progress of 
mythology. In many customs that are still in use, in many sayings that are still 
current among the people, there are not, as Grimm thought, preserved the occasional 
dregs of a richer and fully developed mythology, but rather the germs and elements 
from which all mythology has been formed. Thus conceived, mythology becomes a 
sub-division of anthropology, and its chief object is to make, the concurrent march of 
myth-formation apparent by observations among the most divergent of uncivilized 
peoples. 

The happy thought of Schwartz was not worked out by him in his later works 
with the desired caution. Even he strayed all too speedily into a phantastic 
labyrinth of naturalistic expositions. The anthropological method first became 
fruitful for Teutonic mythology when united with the strictly philological criticism of 
the sources which, following in the footsteps of Lachmann, was principally demanded, 
inculcated, and put into practice by Kafl Miillenhoff in a series of brilliant papers 
Wilhelm Mannhardt (1831-80) opened, on this basis, a new era in the treatment 
of mythology. The perseverance and disinterested devotion with which this 
remarkable man dedicated his whole life to mythological research awaken genuine 
admiration, all the more that his life was a continual struggle with oppressing 
material cares, and with bodily suffering which dragged him to a premature grave. 

In his early writings a faithful follower. of the comparative school, Mannhardt 
soon learned to free himself from its errors under the alternating influence of Tylor 
and Miillenhoff. While others were praising his Germanische Mythen (1858) as a 
standard work, he had himself the moral courage to characterize its results as 
“mistaken, anticipated, or fragmentary.” He recognized that mythological studies 
must seek their starting-point in manners and customs, not in the artificial systems 
to be found in recondite sources, to say nothing of sagas and stories interlarded with 
foreign influences. While he thus, so far, builds upon the foundation already laid by 
Schwartz, he unites with it the indispensable philological criticism. He endeavours 
to pursue historically the primitive remains of the oldest popular tradition in their 
regular transformation and re-formation, and seeks by a methodical comparison of 
the parallel myths of other peoples to furnish the proof that mythical ideas have 
sprung from the same root among different peoples with striking uniformity. In 
particular, Mannhardt set before himself the task of investigating the mythical 
customs connected with agriculture. Definite questions were scattered by him all 
over Europe in hundreds of thousands of copies, and were answered by competent 
persons. Repeated journeys, and the interrogation of the Danish, Austrian, and 
French prisoners, which the wars of 1864 to 1870 brought to his residence at Dantzig, 
served for the completion of the material which now finds a resting-place in the 
library at Berlin. The elaboration of this formidable mass of popular traditions led 
to remarkable results. Gradually there came to light a circle of, in the main, well- 
preserved mythico-agrarian ideas, the germs of which appeared to be of great age, and 
to be equally current among Germans, Romans, Slavs, and Lithuanians, while they 
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exhibited striking points of agreement with the traditions of classical antiquity. 
Thus in Mannhardt’s system the brilliant Olympic gods are torn from their thrones, 
‘and a varied assembly of elementary spirits assume the government. Crowds of 
demons which in the notions of antiquity and in the belief of modern country 
people inhabit house and court, field and wood, brook and lake; and in particular 
personifications of vegetation—“ souls of plants,” as it were—these are the oldest 
elements in the formation of myths, out of which gods and heroes were developed at 
a much later time.’ In many respects an entirely new light also falls upon ancient 
mythology from the researches of Mannhardt. The Greek dryads and hamadryads 
appear to be closely related to the tree and forest spirits of the popular tradition of 
northern Europe. The Cyclops, as hill and forest spirits, show the most remarkable 
agreements with the one-eyed Russian Ljeschi, and the Tyrolese ‘‘ Kasermandl”; 
Thetis must reach forth the sisterly hand to the beautiful Melusine ; Demeter, conceived 
by Kuhn as the thunder-cloud, and by Max Miiller as the morning twilight, is 
identified by Mannhardt in his latest and ripest work (Mythologische Forschungen) 
with the corn-mother of northern Europe and the maize-mother of the Peruvians, 
and is explained first as Psyche, then as demon, and lastly as goddess of the grain. 

Mannhardt, it is true, has not escaped from the fatal blight which seems to rest 
upon mythologists, namely, over-hasty generalization from ideas which within certain 
limits are just and excellent. He supplies evidence that the first germ of many a 
mythical conception must be sought in the comparison of vegetable life with human 
life. This is so natural that in early times unconscious parallels were drawn between 
the growth, blossom, and decay of the tree, and the development of beast and man. 
The youthful imaginative power of a myth-creating period did exactly what the 
modern poet in his turn does when he sings :— 


** Klingt im Wind ein Wiegenlied, 
Sonne warm hernieder sieht, 
Seine Aehren senkt das Korn, 
Rothe Beere schwillt am Dorn, 
Schwer von Segen ist die Flur— 
Junge Frau, was sinnst du nur?” 


Yet when Mannhardt makes his plant-souls, his demons of vegetation, responsible 
for the initial formation of all myths, then serious considerations of various kinds 
prevent us from following him. His system is too abstract, and takes for granted 
conditions of culture which are not always in agreement with the trustworthy results 
of the science of language and of archeology ; and consequently it has not met with 
general assent. But his calm, cautious, critical method, which might be called the 
ethnologico-historical, has stood the test; and the assertion is warranted that by 
Mannhardt a new epoch of mythological research has been opened. 

After alluding to more recent speculations, particularly to those of Elard, 
Hugo Meyer, Sophus Bugge, and Otto Gruppe, which he admits to be divergent and 
confusing, Dr. Symons concludes his address with the assurance that there are not 
wanting encouraging symptoms of a healthy progressive science. The old, long-since 
discovered sources have been cleansed from the almost impenetrable layer of dust 
with which tradition has covered them. Diligent inquirers are continually opening 
new mines, the working of which promises a rich reward. Faith in the satisfying 

ower of a rationally thought out method of interpretation begins to give place to the 
true belief that to the formation of myths in their varied many-sidedness more than 
one principle may and must have contributed. The conviction gains ground that 
alongside the daily or periodically recurring phenomena of nature, alongside the 
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imposing events in the life of the individual, of the family, of the race, still another 
root of mythical poetry must insist upon its rights, and that is the inborn, and 
happily ineradicable, desire in man to create ideals, and to give them a bodily form. 
And lastly, the triumphs of the historical method, which does not rush with incon- 
siderate blindness in the face of the very nature of things, but cireumspectly seeks to 
trace their beginnings, are coming more and more to the support of mythological 
research. It lays upon the earnest inquirer the imperative duty of regarding every 
myth first of all entirely by itself, of observing in what relation its constituent parts 
mutually stand—whether they forma unity, and whether all alike are capable of being 
explained from the nature of the country and the state of civilization of the people 
where the myth is discovered. Historical criticism, which not merely pulls down, 
but also builds up; which preserves us from superstition, but also arms us against 
unbelief; which expands our present and illuminates our past, has already 
accomplished so many deeds of wonder, that it has proved itself worthy of our 
firmest trust. 


THE BOOK CRITIC. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST: A Srupy anp Exposrrioy oF 
THE Five CHAPTERS OF THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN, XIII. TO XVII. INCLUSIVE. By 
Thomas Dehany Bernard, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of Wells. (Macmillan, 
1892.) pp. x., 416. 


Tuts volume has grown out of notes for lectures which were delivered as part of 
a Diocesan scheme of “ Higher Religious Education.” When the writer was preparing 
the Bampton Lectures for 1864 on ‘‘The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment,” no part of the canonical books impressed him so deeply as the chapters in the 
Fourth Gospel, which contain the final discourses of the Lord to the disciples; 
discourses ‘‘ which close the teaching of Christ in the flesh, and introduce the teaching 
of Christ in the Spirit” (p. vii.). At the time he was too full of other work to be able 
to follow up the line of thought which had been suggested to him; but now, after a 
lapse of eight-and-twenty years, he has been able to do so, and the result is a deeply 
reverent and instructive study of those marvellous discourses of Jesus Christ preserved 
for us by St. John only, which, as Matthew Arnold remarked long ago, cannot be the 
Evangelist’s own composition, because they are so immeasurably above him. 

Canon Bernard divides his subject into three unequal parts, of which the first 
and the third fairly balance one another. I. The Incidents (chap. xiii.). II. The Dis- 
courses (xiv.-xvi.). III. The Prayer (xvii.). The long central portion he subdivides 
at the end of chap. xiv. He holds, and probably quite rightly, that the words, 
“ Arise, let us go hence” (xiv. 81), mark a departure which was commenced but 
arrested ;. and he gives weighty reasons for dissenting from Dr. Westcott’s view that 
chaps. xv.-xvii. were spoken in the Temple courts. Of the five reasons given the two 
last are worthy of quotation. “4. It must be felt that, against the hypothesis of 
adjournment to the Temple, the silence of the narrative has special force. Such a 
choice, and for such reasons of fitness as are given {in Dr. Westcott’s Commentary], 
could scarcely have been passed over without a word of notice. 5. Furthermore, 
instead of being proper to the situation, it appears on some accounts quite out of 
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keeping with it. The Temple, if open to the public, would not be the fit place for 
words to be heard only by the chosen few; and it had never been the scene of con- 
fidences with them, but of public action as in the centre of the nation; and now that 
action is over. Two days before it had been the scene of the last rejection, the stern 
farewell, and the predictive sentence of its fall. The Lord has done with the people 
and the Temple” (p. 201). Canon Bernard is inclined himself to a view which 
Bengel suggests in a footnote on Matt. xxvi. 30—that the supper-room was left at 
xiv. 31, but that the company halted as soon as they got into the open air in the 
courtyard of the house, and that there, swb dio in area hospiti, the contents of chaps. 
xv.-xvii. were spoken. Is it not simpler to suppose that they left the table, but did 
not at once leave the room? A place of the greatest privacy and solemnity is needed 
for chap. xvii. Does not the upper chamber in which the Eucharist had just been 
instituted fulfil these conditions? And how probable that all should linger before 
going out into the night! 

Although he does not state it explicitly, Canon Bernard seems to hold that what 
he calls “the elimination of the traitor” took place before the Institution of the 
Eucharist (p. 90); and, although the exhortation in our own communion service 
appears to imply that Judas did partake of the bread and the cup, the contrary is on 
the whole more probable. On the silence of St. John, respecting the Institution of 
the Eucharist, Canon Bernard thinks that it is “inconceivable” that any later writer, 
trying to get his version of things accepted as the narrative of the Apostle, would 
have omitted from his report the origin of the central ordinance of the Church; 
whereas an Apostle might have good reason for such omission (p. 104). This does 
not appear to be a very secure argument. No doubt part of the Apostle’s reason for 
omitting the Institution was that this great fact had already been suftliciently 
described by the others, and sufficiently explained in chap. vi. of his own Gospel. 
And might not the later writer, anxious to get his own theories diffused, have 
thought that the synoptic account of the Institution might be left without supple- 
ment, so long as the view of it expressed in chap. vi. were accepted? With a 
much surer hand the author goes on to point out how close is the connexion 
between the farewell discourses on the night of the Institution and the 
Institution itself. They tell of immediate, reciprocal, and permanent relationships 
of Christ with His followers, and of His followers with one another, under a new 
dispensation. Thus “the Sacrament incorporates the teaching, and the teaching 
explains the Sacrament; and in this, as in so many other ways, St. John completes 
the synoptic record” (p. 109). ; 

In a new edition it would be worth while always to place at the head of each 
chapter in the volume, not only a reference to the verses to be discussed, but to the 
chapter from which these verses come: ¢.g., on pp. 288, 294, 303, 819, 340, &c., 
verses only are given. On pp. 228, 240, 252, 269, the more convenient method 
is followed. Again, in the inside corners of the pages “chap. xv., chap. xvi.,” &c., 
ought to be placed in accordance with the chapters in St. John’s Gospel, rather than 
in accordance with the chapters in this valuable exposition of them. 

ALFRED PLUMMER. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX, THE TIMES, THE 
Man AND His Work. An Historical 
Study in Eight Lectures. By Ricu- 
arD 8S. Storrs. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1892, 8vo, pp. xvi., 598, 


2.50. 


These lectures, delivered originally at 
Princeton, and subsequently before the 
Lowell Institute in Boston, and now print- 
ed with numerous notes and references, 
are exceedingly well-timed and form de- 
lightful reading. Strange as it may seem, 
they are the first really worthy presentation 
of St. Bernard in the English language. 

The author has thoroughly understood his 
task, which was, not to write a biography, 
but to present a man whose life and activity 
formed an epoch in history in the various as- 

ects of his character, and as he stood re- 
ated to the age in which he lived. It is 
St. Bernard the hero, who, after conquer- 
ing himself, ruled Europe by the simple 
force of his piety and will, that is here in- 
troduced to us—not the Bernard of valets 
and, criticasters, to whom no man is a hero, 
Whatever faults may be found with these 
lectures, the author certainly cannot* be 
charged with lacking that prime requisite 
of all successful presentation, sympathy 
with his subject. His attitude toward 
Bernard is one of intense admiration and 
reverent affection, such as the saint was 
wont to rouse in all who knew him when 
alive. 

The book opens with two introductory 
lectures, the first dealing with “ The Tenth 
Century: its Extreme Depression and 
Fear ;’’ the second with ‘‘ The Eleventh 
Century : its Reviving Life and Promise.”’ 
The contrast between the two isa real one, 
and is well brought out, asare likewise the 
causes of it. The character of Charlemagne 
and fhe results of his reign are broadly and 
truly outlined. The picture of the confu- 
sion and barbarism that followed his death, 
of the utter corruption in Church, State 
and society, is perhaps a little too lurid, 
and I cannot but think that the fuller de- 
lineation given in that most charming of 
novels, Scheffel’s Hkkehard, comes nearer 
to the truth. Nevertheless it is drawn 
with a sure and bold hand, and misleads, 
if at all, rather through the impression 
which it produces than through the facts 
which it summarizes and interprets. What 
is said of Gregory VII., the greatest of all 
the popes, and of his influence upon the 
social and religious life of Europe is most 
admirable, and does honor to the author’s 
intellect and sense of justice, no less than 
to his scholarship. That a Protestant 
clergyman, by no means friendly to re- 
ligious indifferentism, should be able to 
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form a just estimate of the man who did 
what was in him to make the papacy the 
supreme power in Europe, and who claimed 
the right to make and unmake kings and 
emperors ; that he should be able to recog- 
nize in him an earnest and heroic champion 
of truth and right, is surely a noteworthy 
fact, encouraging us to believe that the 
day is not far distant when a true under- 
standing of history will lead men to such . 
a view of divine truth as shall put an end 
to all religious jealousy and dissension, 
and restore the visible unity of the king- 
dom of God. ve 

Having carefully sketched his back- 
ground, the author proceeds to the real 
subject of his picture, Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. Lecture III. deals with ‘‘ His Per- 
sonal Characteristics’? and Lecture IV. 
with “‘ His Monastic Life.’’ In the former 
Bernard is presented to us as a perfect 
type of ‘‘manhood fused with female 
grace,’’ as tender, pure, gentle, affable, but 
with a will in which all the chivalrous 
bravery of his ancestors is spiritualized and 
raised to a white heat in the flame of the 
divine will. In the latter he appears as 
the embodiment of that spirit to which the 
things of this earth seemed mere means, 
things to be used, never to be enjoyed 
(utenda, non fruenda), which consented to 
walk on this earth only because such was 
God’s will, and only to do His work, but 
whose life was in heaven, hid with Christ 
in God. Inaccounting for Bernard’s char- 
acter, Dr. Storrs lays great, perhaps undue, 
stress on the influence of his mother—an 
amiable mistake, if it is one. The same 
large-mindedness which marks his estimate 
of Pope Hildebrand reappears conspicuous- 
ly in his views with regard to the monastic 
life, which he judges with exceeding fair- 
ness. Indeed, I should not know where 
to find a truer account of monasticism than 
in this book. The author is careful to tell 
us repeatedly that he is no advocate of 
monasticism, and the caveat is not unneces- 
sary ; for he speaks of it with such warmth 
of intelligent appreciation that one wonders 
why he should not champion it. 

And our wonder is increased when we 
come to the next lecture (V.) in which he 
treats of Bernard ‘‘as a Theologian.”’ 
This is, on the whole, the most important 
chapter in the book, and it is exceedingly 
well done. It would hardly be possible in 
brief space to give a better account of mys- 
tical religion and theology than is here 
given. But two most important questions; 
preoreenn directly on the subject in hand, are 
omitted : (1) the origin of mystic theology } 
(2) its relation to true Christian theology. 
How much of medieval mysticism is Greek 
in its origin, coming from the Neo-Platon- 
ists through Dionysius Areopagita, and 
how much is essentially Christian, is a ques- 
tion that loudly calls for an answer. And 
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louder yet this other question : If the mys- 
tical Christianity of Dionysius, Bernard, 
Bonaventura, Thomas,* and the Victorines 
is not the truest, deepest, most esoteric 
Christianity, what is it, and what is true 
Christianity ? Is the religion which filled 
the souls of the purest, sweetest, and brav- 
est of the saints, which dictated The Soul’s 
Progress in God, The Imitation of Christ, 
and the sublimest of Christian hymns, and 
which built the most soul-inspiring cathe- 
drals of Europe, a mere diseased excres- 
cence on the fair form of Christianity, or 
is it its verysoul? Is Christianity a means 
of elevating the human soul into conscious 
union with the all-wise, all-loving Spirit of 
God, or is it a mere sanction for social 
morality? These are questions which the 
theology of Bernard and its effect upon his 
life force upon us, and which, in these days 
of perplexed faith, imperatively demand 
an answer. Dr. Storrs thinks that ‘* proba- 
tly none of us would be ready to accept it 
(Bernard’s theology) without hes reserva- 
tions’’ (p. 279), and then goes on to expound 
it with a warmth which seems to indicate 
that he, at least, has no ‘‘ large reserva- 
tions’? to make. But, if this is true—if 
Bernard’s theology is the true theology, 
and the goal of the human soul lies in mys- 
tic love-union with God—then the merely 
or mainly ethical Christianity of the day is 
but a pagan caricature of what Christ came 
to teach. If Bernard was right, then we 
are sadly wrong ; if we are right, then he 
deserves our commiseration, not our ad- 
miration. If he was right, then our lives, 
devoted so largely to the things of this 
world and the comfortable enjoyment of 
them, and so little to the cultivation of the 
heavenly consciousness, is not Christian 
life at all ; if we are right, then he missed 
what is best in life. We cannot escape 
this dilemma by saying that Christianity 
manifests itself in one form at one time, in 
another at another ; for the question here 
is not one of manifestation, but of essence. 
Christianity is either, as Bernard thought, 
an effort to ascend to God-consciousness, 
and the Church is the indivisible, visible 
body of the Holy Spirit, through whose 
indwelling this is accomplished, or else, as 
many men now think,+ Christianity and 
Church are merely means for the improve- 
mnent of morality. Itcannot be both. Here 
lies the fundamental difference between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. 

Lecture VI., on Bernard ‘‘ asa Preacher,”’ 
contains an eloquent protest against the 


* On the mysticism of St. Thomas, see the won- 
derful, recently republished, work of Thomas a 
Valigornera, O. P.. Mystica Theologia Divi Theme, 
utriusque Theologie Scholastice et Mystice Princi- 
pis, 2 vols., Turin, 1890-91. 

+ The author of Hcce Homo, for example, asks, 
“* What was the ultimate object of Christ's scheme ?”’ 
and auswers: “In the language of our own day, its 
object was the improvement of morality.” (ZHcece 
Homo, p. 106, Am. edit.) 





current belief that the preaching of the 
present day is superior to that of the olden 
time, and gives a kindly but judicial ac- 
count of Bernard’s sermons. ‘‘I find no 
preacher,”’ says Dr. Storrs, ‘‘in ancient or 
in modern time, in whom this engaging 
affectionateness of tone, this readiness to 
present the rich fruits of experience, have 
been more marked than in Bernard. .. . 
His whole philosophy of preaching appears 
summed up in a letter of advice to a young 
abbot: ‘ A sterile modesty is never pleas- 
ing, nor is humility praiseworthy which 
surpasses the truth of things. Therefore 
attend to your duty. Expel bashfulness 
by regard to that duty; act as a mas- 
ter... . Remember, too, to give to your 
word the voice of a noble virtue. Do you 
say. What is that? It is that your works 
chime with your words, or rather your 
words with your works, so that you take 
care to do before youteach. ... Indeed, 
a.sermon, living and efficacious, is any ex- 
ample of good work, making easily persua- 
sive what is said, while it demonstrates 
that that can be done which is recom- 
mended ’ ”’ (p. 405). 

In Lecture VII. we have, on the whole, 
a fair account of the famous controversy 
between Bernard and Abélard, though it is 
impossible not to feel throughout that the 
writer's sympathies are with his hero, and 
that he does not fully realize the position 
of a man whose intellect compels him to 
cast doubts on the principles of a glorious 
past in favor of a more glorious future? 
It was hardly to Bernard’s credit that he 
was so well appreciated in his own time ; 
for the men whom any age appreciates are 
never far in advance of it. Those who 
** disincumber the path of the Infinite’’ for 
us are rarely herces till the grave closes 
over them. Well for them if they are not 
poisoned, crucified, or burned! Weighed 
in the balance of history, Abélard, with 
all his faults—his rashness, vanity, passion, 
restlessness—was a greater man than the 
saintly Bernard. The latter exhibited the 
dying past in a glorious example, treading 
firmly in the paths of unquestioned truth ; 
but the former walked lonely into the daik- 
ness of the unknown, and we need not 
wonder if he often stumbled. After all, 
the Father greets the prodigal son with dn 
embrace which is not accorded to him who 
never deserts the paternal mansion. 

The last lecture treats of Bernard’s ‘‘ Re- 
lation to General European Affairs,’’ and 
gives a very dramatic account of his action 
in placing Innocent II. on the papal throne 
and in organizing the Second Crusade. 
This seems to me the least judicial chapter 
in the book, the author being too anxious 
to maintain unsullied the fame of his hero. 
That Bernard was sincere in what he did 
we need not doubt ; but that he acted like 
a fanatic, disregarded the simplest princi- 














ples of human justice, and sacrificed many 
thousands of lives to a childish fancy, is 
equally beyond question. The truth is, 
with all his unworldliness and modesty, 
he did not escape the pitfall which almost 
certainly awaits men who come to believe 
that they are the chosen messengers of 
God, called to pronounce and enforce His 
aren with superhuman authority. 

ut Bernard was more fortunate than either 
of the two men that most resembled him— 
Hildebrand and Savonarola. 

There is one series of facts connected 
with Bernard which Dr. Storrs passes over 
with Protestant unconcern—namely, his 
well-attested miracles. And yet these were 
not only the principal source of the wider 
influence which he exerted, but they are 
essentially bound up with that view of 
Christianity which he so passionately held. 
No account of his life, or even of his faith, 
can be complete which does not give them 
full weight. I cannot but hope that, in 
the next edition of his work, Dr. Storrs 
will give us a chapter upon ‘‘ Bernard of 
Clairvaux : as a Worker of Miracles.’ 

There are not many of Dr. Storrs’s state- 
ments that one is disposed to question ; 
but it may be doubted whether Lutetia 
means mud-town (p. 435: see Zeuss, 
Gram, Celt., p. 15); and it is more than 
questionable whether Dante’s Matilda has 
anything to do with “the great coun- 
tess’’ (p. 140: see Scartazzini’s edit. of 
the Divine Comedy, vol. ii., pp. 595-617). 
We have noticed but few misprints, 
Among them are ‘‘ Hinseidelin’’ (254), 
“ Evroult” (256), ‘‘ Stagyrite” (475), ‘‘ rece- 
bam”’ (445), “‘ St. Victoire’ several times. 
One regrets to find in the book such dread- 
ful solecisms as Gregory Seventh, Innocent 
Second, Peter Lombard, etc. 

One lays down this work with regret. 
Though the style can hardly be called brill- 
iant, it is clear, terse, strong, and unaffect- 
ed, while the subject is treated ina manner 
that holds the attention and appeals to the 
tenderest emotions, 

Tuomas DAVIDSON, 

New York. 


THe CENTRAL TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST. 
A Study and Exposition of the Five 
Chapters of the Gospel According to St. 
John, xiii. to xvii. inclusive. By THomas 
DeHAany BERNARD, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of Wells. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. x, 416, 
$1.50. 


The author of this work is well known 
to many students of the Bible as the Bamp- 
ton lecturer for 1864 on ‘‘ The Progress of 
Doctrine in the New Testament.”” These 
lectures have been widely read, and have 
done good service in helping to open the 
way to an understanding of the various 
types of teaching in the New Testament. 
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After nearly thirty years, Canon Bernard 
now presents to the public another biblical 
study—an exposition of John xiii.—xvii. 

The present work will not attract so 
much attention as did ‘‘ The Progress of 
Doctrine,’’ partly because it is a less im- 
portant contribution, but especially be- 
cause critical Bible study has made such 
great progress since the appearance of the 
earlier work. In no branch of theological 
science have there been so great advances 
made during the last quarter of a century 
as in biblical theology. 

While ‘‘ The Central Teaching”’ belongs 
in general to the department of biblical 
theology, it is not in strictness a specimen 
of its method and spirit. It is rather a de- 
votional than a scientific book. The au- 
thor’s purpose was religious rather than 
critical. The book grew out of a course 
of lectures delivered ‘‘ under a diocesan 
scheme of higher religious education.’’ 
The book is written in a most reverent and 
devout spirit, under the presuppositions of 
a very strict doctrine of inspiration, and 
with a constant aim to religious edifica- 
tion. Weare far from saying that the vol- 
ume will not be useful, but we believe that 
a thorough critical handling of these in- 
comparable chapters in the strict method 
of biblical theology would have been far 
more useful. We believe that if the ideas 
of the chapters are clearly and critically 
expounded, they can be trusted to make 
their own religious impression, even if the 
reader is not toid over and over again that 
the words are ‘‘ most significant,’’ and the 
lesson taught ‘‘ most important,’ and the 
like. It is not because the book is wanting 
in learning that it adds nothing to our 
understanding of the chapters treated, but 
because the learning of the author is em- 
ployed as a basis of pious exhortation to 
his readers and not as a means of giving a 
robust, vigorous exposition of the ideas 
which the chapters contain. 

The infelicity of the author’s style is 
often a discouragement to the reader. 
Take a specimen almost at random. After 
quoting John xv. 26, 27, he says : “ There 
is large revelation and guidance for thought 
in these words, each particular having 
force in the direction of theological state- 
ment, but here bearing intentionally on the 
historical mission of the Spirit’’ (p. 253). 
This is a fair example. The style is awk- 
ward in the extreme. Few persons will 
consent to re-read and guess out sentenees 
when there is so much good literature to 
be had in available English. We have 
never tried to read a book where the effort 
requined was greater in proportion to the 
profundity of the thought. 

GeorGE B. STEVENS. 

Yale University. 


Tur Pitertms, PurITans, AND ROGER 
WILLIAMS, VINDICATED : and His Sen- 
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tence of Banishment Ought to be Re- 
voked. By Rev. T. M. Merrman, A.M. 
Boston : Bradley & Woodruff, 1892, 8vo, 
pp. xii., 312. 


We give the full title of this work, ver- 
batim, literatim, et punctuatim, for the style 
of the title is also the general style of the 
book. The methods of composition and 
punctuation are the author’s own. The 
frequency of the use of the resources of 
the printer’s garniture reminds us of the 
early days of the Abolition movement, 
when Garrison’s printing-office was not 
equipped with all the conveniences of De 
Vinne; and when exclamation points, 
dashes, interrogation marks, quotation 
points, parentheses and brackets, and, 
above all and below all, italics were used to 
reinforce or even to do duty for argument. 
Indeed, this book cannot be understood or 
appreciated without noticing these pecul- 
jarities. The general aim of the author 
seems to be to outline the history of New 
England only so far as it relates to the 
question of religious freedom, and to the 
treatment of Roger Williams, who is, to 
his mind, the representative of soul free- 
dom and the typical founder of religious 
liberty. 

The book is divided into two parts. The 
first part outlines the history of the Plym- 
outh Pilgrims and their settlement, a chap- 
ter being given also to the Salem Puritans 
and to the Puritans of Boston. The story 
of Roger Williams’ arrival in Boston, his 
troubles, trial, and banishment, is given 
with a large quantity of typographical dis- 
play, and the religious intolerance and theo- 
cratic arrogance of his persecutors are duly 
pilloried and castigated in the author’s 
peculiar style. Part second explains, in 
three chapters, why the sentence of banish- 
ment passed against Roger Williams should 
be revoked. The sum and substance of 
the author’s argument is that posterity 
should assume toward Roger Williams and 
the Puritans ‘‘a most liberal and cordial 
use of the olive branch and mantle of char- 
ity.”’ Now that the doctrine of religious 
liberty as advocated by Roger Williams 
survives, while the theocratic system of 
the Puritans has dissolved away, their sen- 
tence of banishment against him ought to 
be revoked. 

This argument of Mr. Merriman, set 
forth in nearly three hundred pages, is also 
furnished with an index of fourteen pages, 
We have stated the thesis mainly in his 
own language. Yet, after all, he does not 
tell us how the sentence of banishment 
ought to be revoked, whether by the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, or by a Congrega- 
tional national council, or by a general 
mellowing of the theclogical and sectional 
climate. WILLIAM ELLIoT GRIFFIS. 

- Boston, 
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Notes AND Brrer REVIEWS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


The Resultant Greek Teat is a recent pub- 
lication by Richard Francis Weymouth, 
D.Lit., Fellow of University College, Lon- 
don. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
1892, 12mo, pp. xix., 644, $3.) It exhibits 
** the text in which the majority of modern 
editors are agreed,’’ and contains also in 
foot-notes an extensive apparatus showing 
the readings of Stephens (1550), Lachmann, 
Tregelles, Tischendorf, Lightfoot, Ellicott, 
Alford, Weiss, the Bale edition (1880), 
Westcott and Hort, and the Revision 
Company. The werk does not profess to 
be an independent collation of manuscripts, 
but a consensus of the principal editors, 
not based on a mere count of numbers, but 
on a weighing of the reasons adduced in 
support of each variant reading. The 
number of scholars thus quoted is larger 
than that used by any previous editor in a 
similar task. The object had in view has 
been to ‘‘ exhibit in a compact and intelli- 
gible form the latest results of textual criti- 
cism.’’ The text shows the consensus of 
opinion, the notes, the variant views or 
those out of which the later have grown. 
Having thus before one the best results of 
previous study, one is not only able to 
know but to select. To scholars the book 
will be a helpful compendium, and to the 
student and minister it will be of constant 
value and a necessary companion in the 
study of critical commentaries. The vol- 
ume has but a single external defect in that 
its type is rather small for constant use. 


The Gospel of Matthew in Greek, edited . 
by Alerander Kerr and Herbert C. Tolman, 
professors in the University of Wisconsin. 
(Chicago: Kerr & Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. 
xxv., 117, $1.) ‘The editors use in the 
main the text of Gebhart, 1891, printing 
in bold type the words which Matthew, 
alone of the New Testament writers, em- 
ploys. The main value of the volume is in 
the perspicuous list of quotations from the 
Old Testament made in the first Gospel in 
which the Hebrew and Septuagint pas- 
sages are printed so that they can be easily 
compared. A list of ‘‘ passages peculiar 
to Matthew’”’ and a vocabulary showing 
how often each word is used in the Gospel, 
with indexes of personal and geographical 
names, make up the bulk of the book out- 
side of the text. 


The Bible Remembrancer : containing aa 
analysis of the whole Bible, with an intro- 
duction to each of the books of the Old 
and New Testament, etc. (New York and 
Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 8vo, pp. 208, 
$1.25.) There can be no doubt that this 
volume contains ‘‘ a large amount of bibli- 
cal information,’’ and to many it will be a 
valuable hand-book. The introductions to 
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the biblical books are short, and are writ- 
ten from a conservative position. The 
analyses of the chapters are very brief, but 
may be useful nevertheless. The tables 
which follow are historical, geographical, 
and topical. Many subjects are introduced 
upon which Sabbath-school teachers need 
the information here given. The book is 
not a ‘‘ topical index of the Bible,”’ but 
finds its place beside such books and sup- 
plements them. 


From Abraham to David. The story of 
their country and times. By Henry A. 
Harper. (New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1892, 12mo, pp. viii., 235, $1.) Mr. Har- 
per is already known asa writer on sub- 
jects connected with the geography of 
Palestine and the history of the period 
covered by this volume. As an artist he 
had visited the scenes, and with a knowl- 
edge of the biblical narrative he has pre- 
pared a book specially adapted to the use 
of young readers. In his larger book, 
““The Bible and Modern Discoveries,’’ he 
had done more in detail what he has re- 
peated here in briefer shape. He has per- 
formed his task very well, and his book 
will be of assistance to those for whom it 
is intended. The story of biblical events 
thus becomes real when it is placed in its 
local setting, historical and geographical, 
by one whose knowledge makes him thor- 
oughly competent. ‘ 


The Every Day of Life, by J. R. Miller, 
D.D. (New York: Crowell & Co., 1892, 
12mo, pp. 283), is a neat little volume by 
a man well known in certain denomina- 
tional circles. He seems to have gathered 
here some of the choice thoughts from pul- 
pit and pastoral ministrations through a 
series of years, for certain!y they show the 
results of long experience and a pondering 
upon some of the problems and difficulties 
which beset the Christian life. The essays 
are sermonettes which are calculated to be 
useful not only to those who do, but also 
to those who must bear. 


A Plea for the Gospel. By George D. 
Herron, D.D. (New York: Crowell & 
Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. vi., 108.) This vol- 
ume contains four sermons prepared for 
preachers, and so delivered. Their sub- 
jects are ‘‘ Unconsecrated Service the Peril 
of the Church,” ‘‘ The Opportunity of the 
Church,”’ ‘‘ The Reality of Faith,’’ and 
** The Faith that Overcometh the World.” 
They are vigorous and pointed, the utter- 
ances of a man in earnest and well con- 
vinced that he has a message to his fellows. 
Pointed statements of important truth are 
frequent in these pages, one of which may 
be briefly cited. ‘“‘ The assumption that 
men can lead selfish and covetous lives, 
and then reach heaven by believing the 
right things about God, needs to be elimi- 
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nated from the religious thought of the 
Church of our day as surely as the sale of 
indulgences from the Church of Luther’s 
day."’ “Opinion is not faith.”’ 


The Love of the World. A book of re- 
ligious meditation. By Mary Emily Case. 
(New York : The Century Co., 1892, 12mo, 
pp. 92.) The author has given us a beau- 
tiful little volume of scattered thoughts 
which are intended to elaborate the thesis 
that ‘‘ there is nothing which is not, or 
may not be, religious, sin only excepted.”’ 
It does not claim to be “‘ systematic,”’ and 
it is well. The thought is well turned and 
well expressed, appealing to the feeling 
and the conscience. It is not one of those 
books harshly dogmatic, but all the more 
effective for its gentle simplicity. We 
might quote many exquisite things—little 
gems—but space forbids. It is indeed a 
book of meditation, and it calls the reader 
also to meditation and self-searching. 


The World’s Best Hymns. Compiled 
and illustrated by Louis K. Harlow. With 
an Introduction by J. W. Churchill. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1892, pp. xx., 
163.) A delightful selection of exquisite 
poetical writings which have won their 
way into the hearts of God’s people 
through their beauty and tenderness. The 
illustrations also add to the beauty of the 
volume from an artistic point of view. 
The object of the compiler has been to 
make a “‘ selection of the best English lyri- 
cal religious poetry that has been imme- 
diately associated with sacred music, and 
hallowed by long and constant use in the 
service of song in the home and the 
church.’’ He has succeeded. 


The Essex Lad Who Became England’s 
Greatest Preacher, is the title of a small 
volume by J. Manton Smith, being a life 
of Spurgeon for young people. (New 
York: American Tract Society, 12mo, 75 
cents.) It consists of the best stories con- 
cerning Mr. Spurgeon and his work which 
have appeared, some of them being exceed- 
ingly good. 


Hiram Golf’s Religion ; or, the “‘ Shoe- 
maker by the Grace of God.’’ (New York : 
Dutton, 1893, 12mo, pp. 127, 75 cents.) 
An account of plain conversations upon 
religious topics of great interest in which a 
large amount of truth is told in the ver- 
nacular of a man to whom all labor is hon- 
orable. The only drawback lies in the use 
of this “‘ vernacular,’ but perhaps it is es- 
sential to the author’s purpose. The truth 
is the same, however, whatever its garb. 


St, Augustine. A story of the Hugue- 
nots in America. By John R. Musick. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1892, 
$1.50.) The scene is Florida and the date 
1565 or thereabouts. The period is one 
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which receives scant attention from the 
historian. We are prone to forget that the 
history of our country goes back to the days 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
that an episode of the same persecution 
was enacted on this side of the ocean. On 
this incident the author has seized and 
utilized it for his own purposes. The 
story is interesting, and will direct atten- 
tion to these facts. 


The Bibleand English Prose Style. Selec- 
tions and Comments. Edited with an in- 
troduction by Albert S. Cook, Professor of 
the English Language and Literature in 
Yale University (Boston : Heath & Co., 
1892, 12mo, pp. 1xx., 61), and The Literary 
Study of the Bible, by Richard G. Moulton, 
A.M., Ph.D., Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Chicago. (The 
same, 1893, 12mo, pp. 73.) These books 
are quite similar in purpose, in that each 
regards the Bible in its English dress as a 
literary production and entirely apart from 
its religious value. The genesis of the 
former is to be found in the quotation 
given from Ruskin's Preterita, in which 
he speaks of the influence of the Bible 
upon his own development. From that 
germ the book has grown. This is proved 
by the fact that the Scripture selections are 
those mentioned by Ruskin without addi- 
tion or subtraction. The main value of 
the book lies in the citations from a num- 
ber of writers who have testified to the in- 
fluence which the Bible has exerted upon 
modes and habits of thought and expres- 
sion. Professor Moulton’s book is a uni- 
versity extension syllabus intended for use 
in connection with or independently of the 
author’s course of lectures on the study of 
the Bible from the literary side. 


Charles H. Spurgeon, our Ally. By Jus- 
tin D. Fulton, D.D. (Chicago: H. J. 
Smith & Co., 1892, 12mo, pp. 436.) ‘* Spur- 
geon was our ally in proclaiming Christ 
as the Saviour of the lost, in fighting Ro- 
manism, in defending the Bible as essential 
to the life of liberty, in lifting the warning 
signal of danger concerning ‘The Down 
Grade’ and the so-called ‘ New Theology,’ 
and in defending at every cost what he 
thought truth.”’ But in some things the 
author does not seem to consider that the 
great preacher was right, for he heads a 
chapter thus : ‘‘ On the Communion Ques- 
tion Far Astray,’’ and of him it is said 
“be must stand forth as an illustration of 
the dire effects of attempting to improve, 
for any reason, upon the Divine order of 
the Ordinances’’ [!]_ The volume is writ- 
ten in what we may be pardoned for call- 
ing a red-hot style, and the author does not 
mince his words or temper his judgment. 
The book also bears proof of hasty prepa- 
ration and execution, as it contains not a 
few typographical errors, 
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The story of their country and times. New York : 
Macmillan, 1892. 12mo, pp. viii., 235. $1.00. 

Hiram Golf’s Religion ; or, the ‘* Shoemaker by 
the Grace of God.” New York: Dutton, 1893. 
12mo, pp. 127, 75 cts. 

Holland, Robert A.,S.T.D. The Philosophy of 
the Real Presence. Second edition. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1893. 12mo, pp. 33. 


Hooper, T. W.,D.D. ‘ Lead Me to the Rock.” 
Philadelphia : Presb. Bd. of Pub., 1892. 12mo, pp. 
174. 

Howard, George Broadley, B.A. The Schism 
between the Oriental and Western Churches, with 
special reference to the addition of the Filioque to 
the Creed. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1892. 12mo, pp. vi., 118. 

Huntington, William Reed, D.D., D.C.L. (Rec- 
tor of Grace Church, New York). A Short History 
of the Book of Common Prayer, together with cer- 
tain Papers Illustrative of Liturgical Revision, 1878- 
3100 New York : Whittaker, 1893. 12mo, pp. 235, 

1.00. 


Johnston, James, Rev., A.T.S. Missionary 
Landscapes in the Dark Continent. New York : 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 1892. 12mo, pp. 264. 

Kerr, Alexander, and Tolman, Herbert Cush- 
ing (Professors in the University of Wisconsin). The 
Gospel of Matthew in Greek. Edited by ——. Chi- 
cago : Kerr & Co., 1892. 12mo, pp. xxv., 116, $1.00. 

Lees, J. Cameron, D.D., LL.D. Life and Con- 
duct. [Bible-Class Text-books.] New York : Ran- 
dolph, 1892. 12mo, pp. viii., 114. 

M’Clymont, J. A., B.D. The New Testament 
and its Writers. New York: Randolph, 1892. 
12mo, pp. vi., 155. 

McMinn, Edwin. Thrilling Scenes in the Per- 
sian Kingdom. The story of ascribe. New York : 
Hunt & Eaton, 1892. 12mo, pp. 323. 

Man and the State. Studies in Applied Soci- 
ology. Popular lectures and discussions before the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association, New York : Apple- 
ton, 1892, 12mo, pp. xiii., 558, $2.00. 

Matheson, George, D.D. The Distinctive Mes- 
sages of the old Religions. New York: Randolph 


& Co. (incorp.); Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1892. 
12mo, pp. 342, $1.75. 

Merrill, George E., Rev. The Holy Ordinance 
of Marriage. Arranged by ——. Boston: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1892. 16mo, pp. 47. 
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Morehouse, Frederic Cook. 
Churchmen. Milwaukee: Young Churchman Co., 
1892. 12mo, pp. 240, $1.00. 

Muir, Pearson M’Adam, Rev. The Church of 
Scotland. - A sketch of its history. New York: 
Randolph, 1892. 12mo, pp. 98. 


Ninde, H. 8., Bowne, J. T., and Uhl, Ers- 
kine. A Handbook of the History, Organization 
and Methods of Work of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, New York : Internat. Com. Y. M. 
C. A., 1892. 12mo, pp. 512. 


Ranney, Ruth Whitaker. A Sketch of the 
Lives and Missionary Work of Rev. Cephas Bennett 
and his wife, Stella Kneeland Bennett. 1829-1891. 
Boston : Silver, Burdett & Co., 1892. 12mo, pp. 142. 

Smith, J. Manton. The Essex Lad who Became 
England’s Greatest Preacher. The life of Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon, for young people. New York : 
Amer. Tract. Soc. 12mo, pp. 169 

Stewart, Alexander, D.D. Handbook of Chris- 
tian ~ Sepa New York: Randolph. 12mo, pp. 
ix., 94. 

Stokes, G. T., D.D. (Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Dublin). The Acts of 
the Apostles, Vol. Il. New York: Armstrong & 
Son, 1892. Cr. 8vo, pp. xvi., 480, $1.50. 

Stryker, Melancthon Woolsey. Dies Ire. The 
great dirge of Thomas de Celano. New York and 
Chicago : Revell Co., 1892. 12mo, pp. 52, 80 cts. 

Talmage, T. De Witt. ‘* Ready ! ay, Ready !” 
and other addresses. Philadelphia : Historical Pub- 
lishing Co., 1892. 12mo, pp. 232. 

Talmage, T. De Witt. From the Pyramids to 
the Acropolis. Sacred places seen through biblical 
spectacles. Same, 1892. 12mo, pp. 288. 


Timely Topics. Political, Biblical, Ethical, 
Practical. Discussed by college presidents, profes- 
sors and eminent writers of our time. New York : 
E. B. Treat, 1892. 12mo, pp. 361. 

Weidner, Revere Franklin, Prof. Studies in 
the Book. Old Testament—First Series, Genesis. 
New York and Chicago : Revell Co., 1892. Pp. 141. 


Wilson, William T., Rev. (late Rector of the 
Church of the Mediator, Kingsbridge, New York). 
The Ideal Humanity and other Parish Sermons. 
With some words commemorative by the Right 
Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. A memorial volume, 
edited by his wife. New York : Thomas Whitta- 
ker, 1892. 8vo, pp. xv., 352, $2.00. 


Some American 


THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 


Harrer’s MaGaztne for February contains : 
“Twelfth Night,’’ by Edwin A. Abbey; ‘‘ Whittier: 
Notes of his Life and of his Friendships,’’ by Annie 
Fields ; ‘* Lide’’ (a story), by Robert |. V. Meyers ; 
**New Orleans. Our Southern Capital,’ by Julian 
Ralph ; “The Redbird” (a poem), by Madison 
Cawein ; “‘ Tio Juan” (a story), by Maurice Kings- 
ley ; ‘*L‘Ordre de Bon-Temps, Port Royal, 1606” (a 
poem), by William McLellan; ‘‘ The Refugees: 
a Tale of Two Continents, by A Conan Doyle ; 
“* Bristol in the Time of Cabot,” by John B. Ship- 
ley ; ‘*‘ Horace Chase” (a novel), by Constance Feni- 
more Woolson, Part IT.; ‘The Woman’s Exchange 
of Simpkinsville,”” by Ruth McEnery Stuart ; ‘* Rec- 
ollections of George William Curtis,”” by John W. 
Chadwick. 


Tue February Century contains: “ Portrait of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson,”’ Frontispiece; ‘* An Em- 
bassy to Provence.” I., Thomas A. Janvier ; Bal- 
cony Stories ; I. “ Mimi's Marriage,’’ IT. ‘* The Mira- 
cle Chapel,” Grace roo “Sweet Bells Out of 
Tune,” IV., Mrs. Burton Harrison ; “ Stray Leaves 
from a Whaleman’s Log,” Jamés Temple Brown ; 
“Franz Liszt,’? Camille Saint-Saéns; ‘* Benefits 
Forgot,” III., Wolcott Balestier ; **From Dawn to 
Sunrise,” Esther Bernon Carpenter ; ‘* The Voice 
of Tennyson,” Henry Van Dyke; Spring Songs : 
*“The Mourning Dove,” drawn by Mary Hallock 
Foote; ‘‘An Art Impetus in Turkey,” John P. 
Peters ; ‘‘ Genesis,’’ John Hall Ingham ; “ Purity,” 


1922 


ay by William Thorne; “ Goliath,” Thomas 
ailey Aldrich ; ‘ Lovers in London,” Violet Hunt; 
The Cosmopolis City Club: Il. “ The Club Gets 
to Work,”’ Washington Gladden ; ‘‘ On a Head of 
Christ 7 uintin ne ag Bessie Chandler ; ** Life 
in the Malay Peninsula,’’ John Fairlie ; ‘* Leaves 
from the Autobiography of Salvini,’* Tommaso Sal- 
vini ; “* The Professor's Aberration,”’ Florence Wat- 
ters Snedeker ; * The Lustigs,"’ Mrs. Schnyler van 
Rensselaer ; ‘* A Voice for Russia,” by the Secre- 
tary of the Russian Legation in Washington, Pierre 
Botkine ; ‘“* Preliminary Glimpses of the Fair," 
Clarence Clough Buel. 


Tue contents of Scrrsner’s for February are: 
** A Regular Trainer,” frontispiece ; “* From Venice 
to the Gross-Venediger,”’ by Henry Van Dyke ; 
** Personal Recollections of Charles Sumner,” by 
the Marquis de Chambrun ; ** The Florentine Art- 
ist,” by E. H. Blashfield and E, W. Blashfield ; ““A 
Memory : Anne Reeve Aldrich,” by Edith M. Thom- 
as ; ‘“ To Her,” by T. R. Sullivan ; * From Spanish 
Light to Moorish Shadow,”’ by Alfred Jerome Wes- 
ton; Stories of a Western Town: VI. “ Harry 
Lossing,’”’ by Octave Thanet ; “ Impressions of a 
Decorator in Rome” (Second Paper, Conclusion), by 
Frederic Crowninshiel? ; ** Shall I Complain 7?” by 
Louise Chandler Moulton ; ‘** The One I Knew the 
Best of All’’ (a memory of the mind of a child), by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Chapters V.-VIL.; ** How 
tlie Battle was Lost,’’ by Lioyd Osbourne. 


Tue ATLANTIC MonTuHLy for February contains : 
“Old Kaskaskia,’ part second, Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood ; “Books and Reading in Iceland,” 
William Edward Mead; ‘ Penelope’s English Ex- 
periences,” part second, Kate Douglas Wiggin; 
“The English Cambridge in Winter,” Albert Gil- 
lette Hyde ; ‘* Under'the Far- West Greenwood Tree,” 
Louise Herrick Wall; ‘* The Feudal Chiefs of Ac- 
adia,”’ II., III., Francis Parkman; ‘Count Rum- 
ford,” George E. Ellis ; ‘*‘ The Eavesdropper,”’ Bliss 
Carman; “ Alex Randali’s Conversion,”’ Margaret 
Collier Graham; ‘“*The Courage of a Soldier,” 
S. R. Elliott : ** White Mountain Forests in Peril,” 
Julius H. Ward; ** Hegesias.’’ Edith M. Thomas ; 
“*Shakespeare and Copyright,’ Horace Davis; 
“Thomas William Parsons,’’ Richard Hovey. 


Tue contents of Lipprxcort’s for February are 
as follows: *‘ The First Flight,’ Juhen Gordon ; 
‘* Men Who Reigned : Bennett, Greeley. Raymond, 
Prentice, Forney,” Hon. John Russell Young ; 
* Palinode,” Charles Washington Coleman ; “ Jo- 
siah’s Alarm,” Josiah Allen’s Wife ; ‘* A Remorse,”* 
E W. Latimer, from the French of Hippolyte Lu- 
cas; ‘ Wrestling’ (Athletic Series), Herman F. 
Wolff ; ‘‘ Trust,” Floy Campbell ; “* The Russian 
Approach to India,’ Karl Blind ; ** Change,” C. L. 
Whitney ; ‘‘ New Philadelphia,” Charles Morris ; 
** Bobolink.”’ Daniel L. Dawson ; “* The First-Born 
of the Orchard,” Francis Wilson ; “* Love’s Sea- 
son,” Ella Wheeler Wilcox ; ‘* Recollections of 
Seward and Lincoln,” James Matlack Scovel ; 
“With a Match-Box,” Charlotte Fiske Bates; 
**Seventh Commandment Novels,” Minam Coles 
Harris; ‘* Aa Organ and a Reform,” Frederic M. 
Bird ; ‘“* Men of the Day,”’ M. Crofton. 


Tue contents,of THe Cosmopo.iTan for Feb 

are : Frontispiece, James G. Blaine; ‘* Monte Car- 
lo,” H. C. Farnham; “After Mist in Winter,” 
Archibald Lampman; ‘‘The Beet-root Sugar In- 
dustry,”’ H. S. Adanis; ‘* Oriental Rugs,” S. G. W. 
Benjamin ; ‘* Toki Murata,’ Sewall Read ; ‘‘ James 
G. Blaine,” T. C. Crawford ; ‘*I Know Not if I Love 
Thee” ( m); ‘* The Evolution of Naval Construc- 
tion,” S. Eardley Wilmot; ‘‘June, 1993,” Julian 
Hawthorne; “The Unillumined Verge," Robert 
Bridges : ‘‘ Democracy and the Mother Tongue," 
John Coleman Adams; “The Great Railway Sys- 
tems of the United States—The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé,’ Charles S. Gleed : ‘* Suffrage,”’ E. 
E. Hale; ‘“*Cachuca Amorita,”’ Wilson De Meza; 
* Lullaby,” Arthur Sherburne Hardy: ‘A Travel- 
ler from Altruria,’’ W. D. Howells ; “ Dusk,’’ Will- 
iam Wilfred Campbell ; ** Lord Beaconstield,*’ Adam 
Badeau ; “ Rebellion and Revolution,’* Charles W, 
Coleman. 
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Literary Department. 


INDEX OF PERIODICALS, JANUARY, 1893. 


Abbreviations of Mayazine Titles used in the Index of Periodicals. 


Af. . E. R. African M. E. Church Review. (Quar- 
) 


Andover Review. 

Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quarterly.) 
The Biblical World. 

Baptist Quarterly Review. 

Church Quarterly Review. 

Canadian Methodist Quarterly. 
Cumberland Presbyterian Review. 


+) 
Charities Review. 
Christian Thought. 
Expositor. 
Expository Times. 
Good Words. 
Homiletic Review. 
Lutheran Quarterly. 
Methodist Review. (Bi-monthly.) 


4sthetic in Religion, The, J. W. Wright, MR. 
Agnostic Labyrinth, A Clue to the, Compton Reade, 


RRR. 
Angels of God. The, J. L. Harris, — 
Annihilation, Robert L. Dabney. P 
Beneficence of the Church, The Pastor in Relation 
to the, A. T. Pierson, HR. 
Bethel, Jacob’s Vision at, Archibald Henderson, 


ExT. 
Bible. the Church, and the Reason, W. Jackson, 
Cc 


M 

Bible Modern Theological Education, The Place 
of the English, Professor Taylor, AR. 

Biblical Theology, What is, and What is its Method? 
George B. Stevens, BW. 

Boston Monday Lectures, Joseph Cook, OD. 

Calvin and Servetus, Philip Schaff, RQR. 

Celibacy, Clerical, C. C. Starbuck, "AR. 

Cheerfulness, The Gains of, John ‘Clifford, SM. 

China, ny Progress in, John Chalmers, 

issR. 

Christianity, Paul" pene © tion of, A. B. Bruce, Ex. 

Christian Life and Thought, Leaders of Widening, 
Agnes Maule Machar, AR. 

Christ the Chief Corner Stone, A. J. Heller, R' 4 

Christ, The Difficnlt Words of, James Stalker, 

Christ, Three Pictures of the Infant, NHM. 

Church and Saloon as Political Antagonists, John 
G. Woolley, OD. 

Church and the Masses, The, R. V. ay ag PRR. 

Church Army Samaritan Office, The, H. L. Hami!- 


n, RRR. 

Church of England, Reflections on the Past of the, 
Canon Furse, NHM. 

Church Movement in —-. A Layman’s Reminis- 
cences of the, G. W., NHM 

Church's Needs. The, J. W. 8 CMQ. 


— A Modern Abraham, R. 8, MacArthur, 


Criticism and the Common Life, A. A. Berle, BS. 

Daughter of Tyre, The, W. F. Livingston, TTr. 

Discovery of America, Providential Preparations for 
the, H. M. Scott, OD. 

Discovery of America, The Causes which Led to the, 
John B. Kieffer, RQR- 

ee on the Irish Church, The Effect 
oO 

Doctrine of Election, Some Homiletic Uses of the, 
Herbert W. Lathe, BS. 

Educational Statistics, Some Recent, W. H. Norton, 


MR. 
Education of Women in Foreign Fields, Industrial, 
ra. J. T. Gracey. MissR. 
Ethnic Religions and Christianity, A Comparative 
View of the, T. McKendree Stuart, MR. 
+t anes Secundum Petrum, J. O. F. Murray, 


Farrar at Home, Archdeacon, SM. 

Geologic Time Ratios and Estimates of the Earth's 
Age and of Man's Antiquity, Warren Upham, BS. 

Gospel in Nature, The, H. H. Moore, MR. 


M. H. Missionary Herald. 

Miss. R. Missionary Review. 

x. H M. Newbery House Magazine. 

The New World. 

Our Day. 

Rrescbae? Magazine. 

Presbyterian Quarterly. 

Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 


A 
- 
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PO RS 
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“Review of the Churches. 
Reformed Quarterly Review. 
Religious Review of Reviews. 
Sunday at Home. * 

Sunday Magazine, 

The Thinker. 

The Treasury. 

The Yale Review. 

The Young Man. 


mr" 
, 
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Gospel Saves or Hardens, The, late Archbishop 
Magee, GW. 

Green, Professor Thomas Hill, James Iverach, 
xT. 


Hezekiah, Sargon, and Sennacherib, Joseph Horner, 
MR. 


Higher Education, The Place of the College in, I. 
T. Spangler. RQR 
Holy Scripture, Calvin's Doctrine of, Dunlap Moore, 


PRR. 
Holy Scripture, The Diffusion of, R. N. Cust, 
RRR. 


Hort, The Late Professor, J. Armitage Robinson ; 
W. M. Ramsay, Ex. 

Humanity and Universal Meditation of the Christ, 
The Eternal, Wm. Rupp, RQR. 

Imagination. Uses of the, John C. Molloy, P 

Influence of Christ on Character, The, Lord 3ishop 
of Ripon, GW. 

International Lessons Historical Studies in the 
Scripture Material of the, George 8S. Goodspeed, 


Judaism and the Higher Criticism, Joseph Strauss, 


aa Houses of London, The Common, 8S. M. 
pode s Prayer, Exegetic Studies on the, F. W. Far- 
rar, Ex. 

Man ? What is, H. H. Moore, CMQ. 

Micah, The Book of, S. Sellery, CMQ. 

Missionary, The Christian, the Pioneer of Civiliza- 
tions, W. Williams, ry 

Missions, The Century of, F. Edwards, MissR. 

ae . Important Discovery of, Lester Bradner, 


Nineteenth Century One of Preparation, The, Josiah 
Strong, MissR. 

Northfield, Dr. Pentecost at, H. B. Hartzler, MissR. 

Old Testament, The Teaching of our Lord as to the 
Authority of "the. C.J. Ellicott, ExT. 

Old Testament Work in The logical Seminaries, 
The Development of, Owen H. Gates, BS. 

One in Charity, Silas K. Hocking, SM. 

Presbyterianism in History, W. J. Lisle, PQ. 

Presbyterianism, Some Popular Misconceptions of, 
Samuel M. Smith, PQ. 

Present-Day Preaching, Mark Guy Pearse; A. W. 
Thorald, PM. 

Progress of the Churches, The, RCh. 

ae The Conditional Element in, 8. Burnham 
Cc 


Reading, The Art of, Canon Fleming, RRR. 
= Case, 1730-1749, Papers in the, J. H. Dubbs, 
R. 


QR. 
Religions in America, Recent Movements in the His- 
torical Study of, Morris Jastrow, Jr., BW. 
Revelation the Answer to Agnosticism, Professor 


Wolf, TTr. 

Revelation, The Progressive Nature of, C. S. Ger- 
hard, HR. 

Revised Version in Australia, The, Samuel Thorn- 
ton, ExT. 
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Romans xvi., Apologetic Argument from the Names 
in , 
— Paul’s Purpose in Writing, M. W. Jacobus, 


St. Luke xxii. 35-38, Study of, Arthur Wright, ExT. 

St. Paul and Inspiration, George T. Purves, PRR 

St. Peter, The Gospel and Apocalypse of, W. M. 
Crook, RCh. 

Saul’s Experience on the Way to Damascus, Ernest 
D. Burton, BW. 

Science and ‘Christ, William W. Kinsley, BS. 

Scientific Feoquese. Twenty-five Years of, William 
North Rice, 

Sermon, A Children’s, H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, PM. 

Sermons, How Men Get their, John Edwards, PM. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, Kenyon West, AR. 

Simon Bar-Jona : The Stone and the Rock, Mrs, T. 
C. Porter; RQR. 

Soul-Winners, J. J. Fleischmann, TTr. 

South America and the Papacy, George W. Cham- 
berlain, MissR. 

Southern’ Seas, Life in the, J, E. Newell, SM. 

Spirit and the Spirit-born, The, John Reid, ExT. 

Taxation, The Ethical Basis of, William W. Mc- 
Lane, AR. 

Tennyson as the Religious Exponent of his Age, 


“on son, Genius and Theolo ogy of, OD. 

Theo ogical Drifts in Scotland, Present. Norman L. 
Wallser, PRR. 

Theological Education in Universities, Robert Price, 


Theological Seminaries, Methods of Control of the, 
William Henry Roberts, PRR. 

Theological Thought in Germany, 
Schodde, HR. 

Theology of Milton, The, Franklin McElfresh, MR. 

Theology, Our Debt to German, J. S. Banks, ExT. 

sara The New Natural, John W. Buckham, 


To Right the Wrong, Edna Lyall, GW. 

Training, Pastor-Teachers’, C. P. Hard, MissR. 

Trusting in the Dark, H. CG. Moule, PRR 

Unjust Steward, The Parable of the, William Boyd 
Carpenter, Ex. 

wares Edwi in P., As an English Essayist, T. W. 

un 

Whither ! Ss. A. Goodsell, MR. 

World, Our, D. L. Pierson, MissR. 

Y. M.C. A.’s a Dismal Failure ? Are, Frederick A. 
‘Atkins, RCh. 


George H. 


CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


Boston, December, 1892. 


The Ethical Basis of Taxation. 

The New Natural Seecleey- 

Perey Bysshe Shelley : Study of his Generel 
Characteristics. 

Leaders of Widening Christian Life and Thought. 

The Place of the English Bible in Modern Theolog- 
ical Education. 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD. 
Chicago, January, 1893. 


What is Biblical Theology, and What is its Method ? 

Saul’s Experience on his Way to Damascus. 

Recent Movements in the Historical Study of Relig- 
ions in America, 

An Important Discovery of MSS. 

Historical Studies in the Scripture Material of the 
International Lessons. 


THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 


Oberlin, O., January, 1893. 


Twenty-five Years of Scientific Progress, 
Edwin P. Whipple as an English Essayist, 


Criticism and the Common Life. 

Some Homiletic Uses of the Doctrine of Election. 

Science and Christ. 

The Development of Old Testament Work in Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

Geologic Time Ratios, and Estimates of the Earth’s 
Age and of Man’s Antiquits. 

The Historical Study of Christianity. 


THE CANADIAN METHODIST QUARTERLY. 
Toronto, January, 1893. 


The Conditional Element in Prophecy. 

The Book of Micah. 

The Christian Missionary the Pioneer of Civiliza- 
tion. 

The Nature of Christ’s Atonement. 

The Bible, the Church, and the Reason. 

What is Man ? 

The Church’s Needs, 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
London, January, 1893. 


Paul's Conception of Christianity. 

The Parable of the Unjust Steward. 

The Difficult Words of Christ. 

Exegetic Studies on the Lord's Prayer. 

Evangelium Secundum Petrum. 

The Late Professor Hort. 

Apologetic Argument from the Names in Romans 
xvi. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 
Edinburgh, January, 1893. 


Jacob’s Vision at Bethel. 

Study of St. Luke xxii. 35-38. 

The Revised Version in Australia. 

The Spirit and the Spirit-born. 

Professor Thomas Hill Green. 

Judaism and the Higher Criticism. 

The Teaching of our Lord as to the Authority of 
the Old Testament. 

Our Debt to German Theology. 


GOOD WORDS. 
London, January, 1893, 


To Right the Wrong. 
The Gospel Saves or Hardens. 
The Influence of Christ on Character. 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW. 
New York, London, Toronto, January, 1893. 


The Progressive Nature of Revelation. 

= Pastor in Relation to the Beneficence of the 
Church. 

Theological Thought in Germany. 

Clerical Celibacy. 


METHODIST REVIEW, 


New York, January-February, 1893. 


Whither—a Study of Tendency. 

The Gospel in Nature. 

A Comparative View of the Ethnic Religions and 
Christianity. 

Some Recent Educational Statistics 

The Theology of Milton. 

Hezekiah, Sargon, and Sennacherib. 

The sthetic in Religion. 


THE MISSIONARY REVIEW. 
London, New York, Toronto, January, 1893. 
Our World : A General Glance at Some Great Facts. 
The Nineteenth Century One of Preparation, 


A Century of Missions. 
Dr. Pentecost at Northfield. 
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Missionary Progress in China. 

Industrial Education of Women in Foreign Fields, 
Pastor-Teachers’ Training. 

South America and the Papacy. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE, 
London, January, 1893. 


A Few Words about the New English Dictionary. 

The Slowly-Grinding Mills. Chaps. XX V.-XXVIII. 

Reflections on the Past of the Church of England. 

Historical Churches—St. Peter’s, Monkwearmouth. 

Old Age Pensions and Friendly Societies. 

A Layman’s Reminiscences of the Church Move- 
ment in 1833. 

The Lord's Report on Hospitals. 

Ugo Bassi. 

Three Pictures of the Infant Christ. 


OUR DAY. 
Boston and Chicago, January, 1893. 


Providential Preparations for the Discovery of 
America. 

Church and Saloon as Political Antagonists. 

Genius and Theology of Tennyson. 

Boston Monday Lectures—Seventeentn Season. 


THE PREACHERS’ MAGAZINE. 
New York, January, 1893, 


Present Day Preaching. © 
How Men Get their Sermons. 
A Chiidren’s Sermon, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY. 
Richmond, Va., New York, January, 1893. 


Some Popular Misconceptions of Presbyterianism, 
Paul's Purpose in Writing Romans. 

Theologica] Education in Universities, 
Presbyterianism in History. 

Uses of the Imagination. 

Annihilation. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW. 


Philadelphia, January, 1893. 


St. Paul and Inspiration. 

Present Theological Drifts in Scotland, 

Calvin's Doctrine of Holy Scripture. 

Trusting in the Dark. 

The Church and the Masses. 

Methods of Control of the Theological Seminaries. 


REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES. 
London, December, 1892. 


The Progress of the Churches, 

The Effect of Disestablishment on the Irish Church. 
Are Y. M. C. A.’S a Dismal Failure ? 

The Gospel and Apocalypse of St. Peter. 


THE REFORMED QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Philadelphia, January, 1893. 


Calvin and Servetus. 
—" Church Archives. Papers in the Reiff 
Jase, 

The Eternal Humanity and Universal Meditation of 
the Christ. 

The Place of the College in Higher Education. 

Christ the Chief Corner-Stone 

The Causes which Led to the Discovery of America. 

Simon Bar-jona : The Stone and the Rock. 


THE RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
London and New York, January, 1893. 


A Clue to the Agnostic Labyrinth. 
The Church Army Samaritan Office. 


Literary Department. 


The Diffusion of Holy Scripture. 
The Art of Reading. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
Edinburgh, London, Dublin, January, 1893, 


One in Charity. 

The Common Lodging-Houses of London. 

Life in the Southern Seas. 

The Gains of Cheerfulness. 

Tennyson as the Religious Exponent of his Age, 
Archdeacon Farrar at Home. 

Tennysoniana. 

Moor-edge Dwellers and their Doings. 

Mrs. Booth. 


THE TREASURY. 
New York, January, 1893. 


Soul Winners. 

Columbus: A Modern Abraham. 

The Daughter of Tyre. 

The yo of God. 

Living Issues Discussed by College Professors, 


MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THEOLOG.- 
ICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE, 
CHRONICLE, OBITUARY, AND CALENDAR. 


COMPILED BY THE REV. GEORGE W. GILMORE, M.A. 
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CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 2th of each month.) 


Dec. 21. Consecration of the Rev. W. B. Hornby, 
Bishop of Nyassaland, in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London. 


Dec. 24. Conference of the representatives of Bap- 
tist theological seminaries in New York. 


Dec. 2%: Laying corner-stone of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in New York City. 


Dec. 28-29. Meeting of the American Society of 
Church History in Washington, D.C. One of the 
most important items that came up before this so- 
ciety at this meeting was in regard tothe series 
of church histories, in ten volumes, taking up 
in a succinct, unbiassed way the various denomina- 
tions in America. The series is under the general 
editorial management of Philip Schaff, D.D., the Rt. 
Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., George P. Fisher, D.D., 
Bishop John F. Hurst, LL.D, E. J. Wolf, D.D., 
Henry C. Vedder, Samuel M. Jackson, LL.D. It is 
expected that the first volume will be issued Jann- 
ary 1, 1894, and that the others will follow at regular 
intervals of three months. 


Dec. 29-30. Mceting of the oa of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Exegesis in New York 

Dec. 2%.-Jan 4. Decennial Missionary Conference 
of India at Bombay. 

Dec. 29-30. National University Extension Con- 
ference, Philadelphia. 

Jan. 8, Anti-Gambling mass-meeting in Chicker- 
ing Hall, New York City. 


Ninth Annual Meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
of the United States, in New York. 

Jan. 9. Formal acquittal of Dr. Briggs on the 
charge of heresy. 

Jan. 10. Election of Rev. John Balcom Shaw 
D.D., Rev. Lewis Lampman, D.D., and Dr. Henry 
D. Noyes, directors of Union Theological Seminary. 

Jan. 11-12. Conference of churches holding the 
Presbyterian System on Foreign Missions iu “New 
York City. 

Jan. 12. Interdenominationa] meeting in the inter 
est of Foreign Missions in New York, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety, Presbytery of New York and the Convention of 
Foreign Missionary Boards. 

Jan. 14. Establishment of the Apostolic Delega- 
tion in the United States, with Archbishop Satolli 
as first delegate, 

Jan. 16, 17, 19. Dual Centenary Conference, under 
the auspices of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, in New York and Brooklyn, 


The Rev. William John Burn, Vicar of Coniscliffe, 
has accepted the (Anglican) Bishopric of Qu’Ap- 
elle, Northwest Territory, and the Rev. N. Ww. 

Perrin that of British Columbia. 


Dr. Howe, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of South 
Carolina, has resigned, and the Rev. Dr. William R. 
Thomas has declined his election as Missionary 
Bishop of Northern Michigan. 

General T. J. Morgan, the present Indian Commie- 
sioner, has been elected Corresponding Secretary of 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
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The Rev. Walter C. Smith has been nominated 
Moderator of the Free Church Assembly, Scotland. 

The Rev. Michael Logne, Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of all Ireland, and the Rev. William 
Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster, are to be 
made Cardinals at the next Papal Consistory. 

Dr. Brennan, Roman Catholic Bishop of Dallas, 
has resigned. 





OBITUARY. 


Bliss, Rev. Edwin Elisha (Congregationalist), 
D.D. (Amherst College, 1869), in Constantinople, 
December 29, aged 76. He was graduated from Am- 
herst College, 1837, and from Andover Theological 
Seminary, 1342 ; was ordained 1843, sailing for Tur- 
key the same year as a missionary ; he served first 
at Trebizond. arriving there in the summer of 1843 ; 
removed to Marsovan, Armenia, 1852; went to Con- 
stantinople 1856, and h&s since remained at that 
oe Since 1865 he has edited The Messenger, pub- 

ished at Constantinople in both the Armenian and 
the Turkish languages. He has also issued various 
missionary publications in the native languages, such 
as the “ Bible Handbook,”’ in Armenian, and was 
but little less known as a scholar and successful 
missionary than the Rev. Dr. Samuel Bliss. 


Brown, Rev. Frederick Thomas (Presbyterian), 
D.D., in Manasquan, N. J., January 11, aged 70, He 
was graduated from Princeton College, 1845 ; studied 
theology in Switzerland under D’ Aubigné and Gaus- 
son for two years; graduated from Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary in 1849; supplied for six months the 
pulpit of the First Church, Dayton, O., 1849; was 
called to Madison, Ind., 1850; was sent by Board 
of Domestic Missions to Cleveland, O, 1853; 
was chaplain Seventh Ohio Volunteers during 1861 ; 
became pastor at Georgetown, D C., 1862; wassent 
by his Presbytery on a mission to Chicago, 1865 ; re- 
moved to St. Paul to take charge of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, 1867; thence went to Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1875 ; and became pastor of the church 
in Manasquan, N.J., 1881. For the last five years 
he has been editor of the Illustrated Christian 
Weekly. 


Bhel, Rev. Samuel (Protestant Episcopal), S.T.D. 
(Columbia College, 1862, General Theological Semi- 
nary, 1884), in New York, Dec. 30, 1892, aged 78, 
He was graduated at Williams College, 1833 ; be- 
came assistant in St. Peter’s, Albany, 1837 ; removed 
the same year to become rector of Trinity Church, 
Marshall, Mich.; removed to Schuylkill Haven, Pa., 
1839; did home mission work in —— 
1840-41; became rector of Emanuel Parish, Cum- 
berland, Md., 1841, and of Christ Church, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., 1847; professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and Divinity, at Seabury Hall, Faribault, 
Minn., and of Systematic Divinity and Dogmatic 
Theology in the General Theological Seminary, 
New York City, 1871. At the time of his death he 
was professor emeritus, having resigned in 1888. He 
has written, besides numerous review articles, ** The 
Apostolical System of the Church Defended in a Re- 
ply‘to Dr. Whately on the Kingdom of Christ,” ** Eu- 
charistic Presence, Sacrifice, and Adoration,” and a 
“ Treatise of Dogmatic Theology.” 


Burrows, Rev. John Lansing (Baptist), D.D., at 
Augusta, Ga., January 2, 1893, aged 78. e was 
educated at Andover, Mass.; ordained at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.. 1835; occupied in teaching at Shel- 
byville and Elizabethtown, Ky., till 1839, when 
he accepted call to Owensborough ; he received a 
call to the Sansom Street Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
1840 ; founded the Broad Street Church in the same 
city, 1844; removed to Richmond, Va, 1854; be- 
came pastor of the Broadway Church. Louisville, 
Ky., 1874. He was some years afterward compelled 
to resign on account of ill health, and has since re- 
sided at Augusta, Ga. 


Corbit, Rev. William P. (Methodist), in Brooklyn), 
December 12, aged 75. He did not receive a collegi- 
ate education. but entered the ministry in 1841, in 
Freehold, N. J.; he served a number of years in the 
New Jersey and Newark Conferences, holding prom- 
inent appointments in Newark and Jersey City; 
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was transferred to the New York Conference, serving 
in three of the most important churches in this city, 
and was afterward sent to Baltimore. His com- 
manding presence and impassioned oratory made 
him an impressive speaker, and he was especially 
sought as a helper in revival services. 


Day, Henry (Presbyterian), in New York City 
January 9, aged 73. He was graduated from Yale 
College in 1845, and from Harvard Law School in 
1848 ; was one of the founders of the Equitable As- 
surance Society, and was concerned in many of the 
most noted business enterprises of this city, He 
had been prominent in religious matters because of 
his knowledge of Presbyterian ecclesiastical law ; 
was one of the leaders in the movement which re- 
sulted in the union of the Old and New Schools in 
1869, and had been a director of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary for ten years. In connection with the 
latter he was a staunch supporter of Dr. Briggs, 
writing many articles in defence of the latter, and 
giving his advice and counsel to the directors. He 
was also known as an author, having published 
“The Lawyer Abroad ; or, Observations on the So- 
cial and Political Condition of Various Countries,» 
and ** From the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules,” 


Hessey, Ven. James Augustus (Church of Eng- 
land), D.C.L. (Oxford, 1846), D.D. (University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn., 1884), Archdeacon of Mid- 
dlesex, in London, December 25, aged 79. He was 
graduated from St. John’s College, Oxford, B A., 
1836, M.A., 1840, B.D., 1845, and B.C.L., 1846; was 
ordained deacon, 1837, and priest, 1888; was vicar 
of Helidon, 1839 ; college lecturer in legic, 1889-42 ; 
public examiner in the University, 1842-44; head- 
master of Merchant Taylors’ school, London, 1845- 
70; select — in the University of Oxford, 
1849; preacher of Gray’s Inn, London, 1850-79; 
Bampton lecturer, Oxford, 1860; Grinfield lecturer 
in Septuagint, Oxford, 1865-69 ; Boyle lecturer. 1871- 
73, and select preacher in the University of Cam- 
bridge, 1878-79 ; appointed archdeacon of Middlesex, 
1875; has held governorships in various leading 
schools in London, and has been examiner for the 
Indian Civil Service. He was particularly active in 
the movement against legalizing marriage with a 
deceared wife's sister. Among his published works 
are ‘‘Schemata Rhetorica ; or, Tables Illustrative of 
the Enthymeme of Aristotle,’ “* Sunday, its Origin, 
History, and Present Obligation’? (Bampton Lec- 
tures), ** Biographies of the Kings of Judah,’’ Boyle 
Lectures on *‘ Moral Difficulties Connected with the 
Bible” and * Imprecatory Psalms” (two series), ** Re- 
cent Controversies about Prayer,’’ and ** Sermons.”’ 


Olmstead, Rev. Edward Bigelow (Presbyterian). in 
Bloomington, Ill., Nov. 19, aged 80. He was gradu- 
ated from Pennsylvania College, 1882; studied 
theology privately, and was licensed by the Lutheran 
Synod of the West, 1838 ; was sent to Union County, 
Iil., the same year, and was ordained, 1839; joined 
the Presbytery of Alton, 1847, taking charge of the 
Bethel Church ; organized, in 1852, the Presbyterian 
Church of Caledonia, which was the scene of his 
labors till 1885, when ‘he resigned. He was also, 
during the war, hospital chaplain at Mound City. 
His aid was given also in founding many churches in 
the vicinity of Caledonia, showing a large-hearted- 
ness which gained him hosts of friends. 


CALENDAR. 


Feb. 15-18. Sixth Annual Deaconess Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Cincinnati, 

Feb. 16-17. Meeting of the Inter-Seminary District 
Missionary Alliance Convention at New Brunswick, 

Feb. 17. and successive Fridays till March 24, de- 
livery of the Bishop Paddock Lettures by Bishop 
Coxe at the General Theological Seminary, New 
York City. General subject, “The Repose of the 
Blessed ad.’’ Special topics : “‘Sheol ;” ‘* The 
Spirits in Prison ;*” ‘‘ Abraham's Bosom ;”’ ‘‘ The 
Descent into Hell ;” ‘‘ Paradise and the Just Made 
Perfect.” 

March 1. Meeting in New York of: the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 





